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Looking back over his long and 
distinguished career, Major-General 
Spears has written a series of recol- 
lections of great charm and interest. 
He was the head of vital military 
missions in both world wars, but in 
this book he is concerned with more 
personal memories. He recalls a 
boyhood largely spent in the beauti- 
ful countryside of France, and a 
young manhood in the Irish Hussars 
and then in the first World War. He 
tells some strange tales of that war 
and recounts some outstanding en- 
gagements in which the British took 
part. Finally he gives a reconstruc- 
tion of quite extraordinary vividness 
of the battle of Poitiers as it came 
to him standing on the battlefield 
six centuries later. His memories are 
presented in brilliant detail and 
suffused by the unmistakable warmth 
that springs from a genuine affection 
for the past. 
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Es e | Early Years 


The Picnic Basket 


A BATTERED black tin box dating from my subaltern days, a 
very old heavy leather suitcase and a dilapidated basket were 
lying before the fire at my feet. The tin box meant nothing 
to me. The suitcase recalled without much regret a time when 
the weight of one’s luggage had no significance but a good 
leather case impressed railway porters. The basket, on the 
other hand, absorbed my attention as I realised it was my 
grandmother’s picnic basket. 

Fascinated, I watched and listened as, lifting its frayed lid 
on its broken rush hinges, I heard voices of long ago and saw 
scenes emerging, fresh and vivid, with no trace of the dust 
decades had laid over them. There it was, creaking in its new- 
ness, being lifted off the back of a donkey in a cove by the 
Mediterranean, surrounded by small greedy children wonder- 
ing what surprise it contained, whilst a nanny called out the 
sharp admonitions with which the nannies of those days bent 
and fashioned the generation that would in due course have 
to deal with two World Wars. And there was my beloved 
grandmother, whose presence then meant, as her memory 
does now, all that was good and kind and protective, looking 
for a rock on which to put a cushion prior to settling down her 
wide frame. 

There she sat, white-haired and Roman-nosed, smiling, 
leaving the discipline to Nanny as small over-eager hands 
plunged into the basket. This very same basket. Then I saw 
it being lifted out of the rack of a railway carriage whilst 
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small people marvelled at its weight—and into how many 
carriages by smiling coachmen whose names I suddenly 
remembered. 

Box, suitcase and basket were full of letters I had long 
meant to deal with. The sudden resolve to investigate and burn 
old papers was, I knew in my heart, really due to a lazy urge 
to postpone an important but boring piece of work that must 
be completed before the weekend. 

The basket contained bundle after bundle of my grand- 
mother’s letters. As most of them were addressed to me I 
had read them, but now I would read them again and then 
burn them. I must do this myself, burn them as only I could, 
reverently, understandingly, knowing how_heavy they were 
with love, how steeped in affection. In other hands they would 
be very light bundles of old letters to be stuffed in a waste- 
paper basket and carried away. 

These letters were not literary documents; as they followed 
each other in almost daily sequence they seldom contained 
anything startling. Great events which could be read about in 
the newspapers were not alluded to. They were just a chronicle 
of small things; but they assumed a new importance as I 
read, tor here was the record of affection bestowed on many 
people over many years. Their mild ailments and their un- 
spectacular journeys Became the important events they had 
once been. 

Letter after letter was put aside. I could not burn it, or the 
next one, or the next. The piles remained undiminished. 

The letters were all written in the same high angular calli- 
graphy taught over a hundred years ago, every letter like the 
last, symmetrical,sbeautifully shaped and, as I so well remem- 
bered, slowly and carefully formed. The ending was invariable: 
Your loving Grandmother, Lucy H. Hack. Very often, and 
this was characteristic of her generation, the last sentence was 
written across the top of the first page. 

What a foolish idea to burn these letters, Let the responsibility 
be that of others. They would not know what they meant, so 
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there would be no guilt in destroying them. But how could I 
obliterate what was impossible to recreate? The words formed 
by that beloved hand, the good wishes which still held their 
virtue, since they could still be read by the eyes for which they 
had been meant, formed a chain over the years which it would 
be sacrilegious to sever. The message written by a living 
hand lived still as did the thought it conveyed. It had only 
just been laid aside, forgotten as are yesterday’s small incidents, 
but as easily recalled. Here was a whole box full of love. Who 
would be so foolhardy, so callous as to destroy it? I put the 
letters back as one might put away in summer a precious warm 
garment, the existence of which in a chest is a guarantee and a 
reassurance against what will surely come, the winds that cut 
to the quick, the blizzards that chill to the heart. 

The next letters I opened dropped me back two generations 
into a land of other people’s memories but with an occasional 
sharp glint as they recalled things I had heard of as a child. 

They were the letters of a poor sick young woman written 
to her absent husband whilst she was immobilised awaiting 
her first and only child, my mother. 

I never imagined my grandmother other than I had known 
her, white haired, stout and dignified. The picture painted in 
these letters of a girl frantic with loneliness and longing, 
exasperated at the threat of a miscarriage which kept her 
lying on her back, begging her husband to come to her, all 
told in the reserved language of that day, filled me with a kind 
of fond protective amusement. It was so unexpected. Time, 
so long imprisoned in those boxes, was revealing itself in an 
entirely new guise, oscillating quite regardless of years from 
one generation to the next or back again—more, it was taking 
me, an elderly man in the 1960’s, and leading me back to the 
year 1864, there to watch over, with infinite tenderness, a 
young woman I had never known, my grandmother as a 
young wife who, at the moment, was being utterly unreason- 
able, demanding to travel against doctor’s orders, weeping 
for the return of a husband whose job kept him away, promis- 
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ing to be good in one line and being the opposite in the 
next. 

And there was no real justification for the outcry, for Lucy 
Harriet Hack was in the South of France with her mother, 
Mrs Aylmer, and her sisters Bessie and Cecilia. 

True, this unfortunate occurrence had immobilised the party 
at Cannes, a long way from home, but even in those days 
there was a very good English doctor and many acquaintances. 
Cannes must have been a very different place from that 
known to the present-day visitor. Lucy Hack was advised to 
tide a donkey, so one was procured, my grandfather was 
told, at the price of one franc fifty centimes a day. Also a 
nurse was obtained from Ireland at a wage of £20 a year. 
When the doctor would allow, which was not often, my 
grandmother rode to the Post Office to see if there were any 
letters from her beloved husband, or to post her own letter 
to him, always enjoining him not to go out alone after dusk 
for fear of brigands, a reasonable precaution in Southern 
Italy where he then was. 

There were references to when “her illness” was to be 
expected, a matter, it would seem, very much in the hands of 
Mamma and the doctor. “It appears Mamma told the Doctor 
a wrong date about my having a child.” 

This is a question I.gan offer my youthful grandmother no 
useful advice upon, even from the doubtful vantage point 
of the 1960’s, but I can and do admonish this temperamental 
girl who appears clear but small as I observe her through my 
hundred years long telescope. 

“Tt is really inconsiderate to insist you can undertake a 
long journey at the very moment when your Doctor won’t 
even allow you out on your donkey,” I warn her. “It is unkind 
to be so uncontrolled as to say you have strength to stand the 
journey, but no strength to stand the separation. If you go 
on like this there will be no baby, and as that baby is to be 
my mother, what about me? You really are unreasonable.” 

Now enjoying a sense of superiority which had never 
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existed till then in our long relationship, which her death 
many years ago had modified but not broken, I found myself 
scolding her, an entirely new experience. A firm but very 
affectionate voice within me was saying, “Your baby was a 
necessary step to my introduction into the world, and you 
would not wish to be deprived of devoting boundless treasures 
of affection to that small boy to be. More, as the years went by, 
he looked after you, and you enjoyed that too. 

“You are in danger at this very moment of putting all the 
future in jeopardy. You are very sweet, of course, very pretty, 
but I cannot blame Grandpapa, the kindest of men, for having 
got very cross at times.” 

The letters say nothing about my mother’s birth, which 
took place at Cannes, nor did I ever hear it referred to. But 
in my childhood such things were seldom mentioned. I only 
knew that my grandmother did not have another child. 
Although I had to wait so many years to make the acquaintance 
of my grandmother as an emotional bride, I had known the 
circumstances of her marriage since childhood. Her mother, 
Mrs Aylmer, of Courtown, Co. Kildare, Ireland, had been 
doing the grand tour with a selection from the younger 
batch of her daughters which included Lucy Harriet. I was 
familiar with the immense family coach which transported 
them and enjoyed the well-remembered comments of the 
Irish servants on foreign parts. In Rome the party met a young 
engineer, Edward Louis Hack, who was engaged on the 
building of the first railways in Italy. He must have been 
successful for he was, I believe, responsible for the iron railway 
bridge in Rome which may still exist and certainly did some 
years ago. He was also clever and attractive and had learnt 
to speak fluent Italian in a very short time. 

He had as well a talent for music, although it cannot have 
been this that attracted Lucy, who was as tone deaf as I am; 
but she fell in love with him and he with her so definitely and 
obviously that they were married very soon after their meeting. 

In those days Rome was the capital of the Papal State over 
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which the Pope reigned supreme. To the young Irish girl 
from Kildare it was incredibly wonderful, and in later years 
she conveyed something of the awe she had felt to her grandson, 
whose eyes goggled at the description of the cardinals’ coaches 
drawn by horses harnessed in red leather, and who was rather 
frightened to hear about the endless processions of hooded 
penitents carrying great candles. But I was impressed above 
all by the fact that the Pope (Pius IX) would not allow a Protes- 
tant church within his city—‘which is just what you would 
expect of him,” said the cousins from Northern Ireland when 
much later they listened to the tale. Grandpa and Grandma 
had to be married without the walls of Rome, which made 
us feel they had been treated like stray bog squatters or tinkers. 
It was a great shame, aggravated by the fact that Papal 
Guards had been posted at the door to make sure no subject 
of the Pope attended the ceremony. But with the passing years 
we children, in spite of rather fanatical low church Irish aunts, 
developed a sneaking regard and admiration for the Pope who, 
after all, before he lost his temporal power gave my grand- 
father what I still believe was the only papal order granted to 
a Protestant in his day. Besides which he looked so kind and 
benevolent in the photos I still have of him, standing on the 
side of a draped and colonnaded coach on the nice new railway 
my grandfather had built him, blessing everyone within sight 
including Edward Loitis Hack, although he was the only one 
not on his knees. This must have happened in the years follow- 
ing my grandfather’s period of work in Sicily, where my grand- 
mother took her-small daughter to join him when she was a 
year old. 

The journey to Sicily was an adventure in itself. A paddle 
wheel of the steamer came off in a storm, an event which my 
grandmother described in later years as “very tiresome’, 
adding, “If you ever hear of anyone boasting they are never 
seasick ask them if they ever tried sailing through a Mediter- 
ranean storm on a one-wheeled paddle steamer turning in 
circles like a teetotum.” 
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Water at Giagenti, which was for a time’my grandfather’s 
headquarters, was more expensive than wine. My mother’s 
Sicilian nurse was apt to draw a knife with which she threatened 
her charge if reproved, a performance which delighted the 
baby, who held out eager hands for the gleaming object. 
The fact that my grandfather never sat down to a meal without 
placing a pistol by his plate made me feel as a boy that I had 
been born too late and had really missed something. It was 
also exciting to hear how my grandfather was always followed 
in the streets by two Piedmontese guards. (Italy was not then 
one kingdom.) Ifa footfall coming up from behind was heard, 
the drill was to put your back to the wall and draw your 
pistol. No one moved out after dark and curfew was strictly 
enforced by Piedmontese troops, Bersaglieri I think, but in 
this I may be wrong. Local civilisation had attained the level 
of mediaeval feudalism. The chief potentate was a marquis 
who could neither read nor write. He would on occasions 
have the bell of his keep rung, whereupon his retainers would 
flock in from the neighbourhood and set out on expeditions 
the purposes of which were better not enquired into. Even 
priests, who went about their business in the countryside on 
mules, had a blunderbuss across their knees. 

I have sometimes wondered, as have other relatives, whether 
the long stay in Sicily and the over-emotional Sicilian nurse 
did not have a permanent effect on the subconscious mind 
of the baby my mother then was. In the years of her maturity 
strange aspects of her nature were revealed, totally extraneous 
to the two families she sprang from, typical Irish landed gentry 
on the one side, English Quakers on the other, with never a 
drop of foreign blood between them. Perhaps the explanation 
may be that my mother, of whom I was inordinately proud 
as a lad because of her beauty, her social gifts and her accom- 
plishments, had imbibed from her nurse’s milk, together with 
many lovely and enticing traits, something of the Sicilian 
zest for vendettas, something sharp like the dagger held over 
her small person. 
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Nothing of significance seems to have happened to her 
after the Sicilian sojourn until her parents fled from France, 
where my grandfather was working on the French railways, 
when the Prussian invasion took place in 1870. After plying 
his trade of railway building for some years in different coun- 
tries, notably in Holland, he made his headquarters at first 
temporarily then permanently in Paris. 

My mother does not seem to have remembered anything 
before 1870 save a marvellous story of a dog. My grandfather 
having spent some years building railways in Holland, my 
mother had acquired a small dog which I gathered was a 
terrier of sorts. In the confusion of their departure by train for 
her father’s new assignment in Paris, my mother lost the dog 
in the Dutch station. A few weeks later.it turned up at the 
Hack’s new home. Even as a child I used to seek corroboration 
of this story from my grandmother. As she confirmed it I 
have never doubted it. "1 

When, after the Franco-German war, my grandfather 
returned to France, he watched with boundless affection and 
admiration his daughter develop her talents in painting, music 
and singing. She received her diploma for piano in the Con- 

The love between father and daughter could not but exclude 
to some extent my grandmother, although this distressed both 
of them. This tendenty was never alluded to, but created a 
climate I later felt had long existed. In her father’s eyes my 
mother from childhood on could do no wrong and therefore 
never merited reproof, a point of view which my grandmother, 
in her daughter's interest, could not agree with. My mother 
always wrote to my grandmother in English, but in a kind 
of Franco-English (mostly French) to her father. 

My grandfather died when I was four, but I have two clear 
pictures of him, one of him and my grandmother walking 
together, a fine dignified pair, and the other of what must 
have been his last illness, when I was brought, together with 
a large basket full of toys, to play in his room. It is curious 
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that although I remember clearly slipping off his bed drawn 
by the magnet of the toys, I was acutely aware of the sadness 
in his fine blue grey eyes and the mute anxiety as he no doubt 
wondered what the future held for the small grandson he 
loved so well. 

I have no memory of my mother with her father, and could 
therefore only perceive, as in a dream woven from occasional 
brilliant threads entwined in the memory of others, the fairy 
garden into which they constantly wandered hand in hand, 
where words were not necessary to the young girl and the 
middle-aged man who read so clearly into each other’s hearts 
as they walked side by side. 

It is perhaps a little strange that in this world of fantasy, 
so much of which took place outside the limits of my own 
life but is nevertheless more real than dated events I have 
left behind me, I always found myself standing with my 
grandmother outside the garden to which my grandfather 
and my mother alone held the key. Yet this grandfather, 
Edward Louis Hack, after whom I was named, was so beloved 
by all and especially by his wife that, although only percep- 
tible to me as the reflection of other people’s memory, he 
cast a warm glow over my childhood, and my grandmother 
made me feel the reality of her loss. I know nothing of 
his childhood, for the simple reason that my grandmother 
had not known him then either, but the older generation of 
my French relations paid a tribute of affection to him all 
their lives. He was, they said, although subject to fits of depres- 
sion, the gayest and most amusing creature they had ever 
known. 

Of my grandmother’s sisters, the Aylmer great aunts, I 
knew several well, for they were frequently guests of my 
grandmother’s at her house near Mentone where they embar- 
rassed her a little and me a great deal by trying to convert 
the hard-bitten peasants of the Alpes Maritimes (as they later 
did the Breton sailors) to the Irish form of protestantism. As 
they could not speak the language they were reduced to 
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distributing tracts elaborately translated into the local patois. 
These were often made palatable by being inserted into lun- 
cheon cartons bought at the railway station and deposited 
with great labour on the steep paths leading through the 
lemon groves of the Mediterranean hinterland. The sailors 
presented a more intractable problem. But the great aunts 
would not give up, although they knew themselves beaten, 
for the only means of making their tracts acceptable in Brittany 
where my parents had a house, would have been to wrap 
them round bottles of Armagnac or Marc and give them to 
the fishermen, which would have been in the aunts’ view the 
equivalent of engaging the devil to guide a sinner to heaven’s 
gate. They were no doubt comical looking old ladies in 
clothes that would have made a Salvation Army lass look 
skittish, but the nearest approach to saints I am ever likely 
to meet. 

My grandfather’s sisters, the Hacks, were more remote 
just because they were not Aylmers, which made a world of . 
difference to my grandmother, a difference I was quite aware 
of as a child. The Hack family came from Sussex and had 
property, long since volatilised, in Brighton. My great- 
grandfather, so the black box informs me, had gout. He 
deserved it, for he was a misanthrope of so deep a dye that a 
doctor whose letter has strayed into my hoard states he wonders 
why his wife had not\jumped off the cliffs of Dover long 
before. His last grim joke was to make a will that would have 
disrupted any less united family. 

He bought a property near Dieppe, where his children 
spent much time and so were bilingual. Dieppe recalled a 
happy childhood to all of them. 

The main Quaker stem in Sussex was to me the opposite 
of attractive. My grandmother fondly hoped one Daniel 
Hack, a cousin, might make me his heir, but he turned his 
back on me when he realised I was going into the Army. 
Thus I was saved from being expected to propitiate him, 
which would, I think, have tested me too highly for I remember 
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him as an old humbug. Flanked by two sycophantic elderly 
sisters, one of them called Priscilla and the other Mary, he 
would stand, top-hatted and darkly clad, waiting to get into 
his carriage and pair, while his female relations gyrated round 
him with mincing gait and tight-lipped smiles, murmuring 
in loud asides, as they handed him a number of silver 
coins, that dear Daniel always gave away everything he had 
in his pockets so that their contents had to be carefully 
rationed. 

I never regretted not having known my paternal grand- 
father, a don of austere and forbidding mien. He was a Doctor 
of Letters and a great authority on the French and English 
languages. He had occupied Chairs for the higher study of 
English literature at the Sorbonne, the Ecoles Polytechnique 
and Normale, and other great centres of learning in the 
University of Paris. 

It was a matter of some wonder to us as children that know- 
ledge of these two languages should be a feather in anybody’s 
cap. It was just too easy. They presented my sister and myself 
with a problem of quite another kind when we were very 
small: that of how not to mix them up in one cascade of con- 
fusion baffling to even the best intentioned grown-ups. 

French and English very soon became to me living things 
of great beauty, different gardens whose flowers, growing in 
profusion, are their words, the first formal and disciplined 
on a seventeenth-century architectural model, the latter profuse, 
adventurous and lovely. It was fascinating to endeavour to 
gather them into a bouquet pleasing to the senses while con- 
veying a meaning. To express the same idea in both and com- 
pare them is, I still believe, a short cut to clear expression. 
My father’s father imprisoned French and English words in a 
dictionary he compiled in both languages, from which they 
emerged dried and lifeless like flowers squeezed flat in the 
press of a botanist, as might the trill of a nightingale lose life 
and beauty if its notes were desiccated in the aridity of a 


solfeggio. I ought, I suppose, to have been proud of him, his 
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academic distinction and his Legion of Honour.* But he 
was always dead as far as I was concerned, for he was dead 
when I first heard of him and has remained so until this day. So 
was his wife, although she was said to have been sweet and kind. 

The work on his dictionary was continued by his son Victor 
who, keeping up the family tradition but in reverse, occupied 
the Chair of French Literature at King’s College, London. 
He was a pleasant person, so unassuming that you might have 
known him for years without realising how learned he was. 

It was but natural that my father and mother, children of 
English parents whose careers had drawn them to France, 
should meet and marry. But as their families quarrelled bitterly 
I was swept away early within the orbit of my mother’s 
relations, and my father had little to do with my upbringing. 
I remember him in childhood as gay and vigorous, a good 
swimmer and tennis player. In some ways his training of a 
small boy was excellent. He taught me not to fear the sea by 
holding me by the heels under water when a tiny tot, and 
made me swim at four by the simple process of throwing me 
into deep water from the end of a short jetty. I got to shore as 
a puppy would, realising with a confidence that has never left 
me that sea water was something that could be turned into a 
splendid plaything, but one that should be respected, like a 
horse; or again like wood. A carpenter gave me lessons in his 
craft and I learnt that wood could be fashioned if treated the 
right way, which did not mean you could take a chance with 
a tree that was being cut down. But in other respects my 
father’s psychology was wrong. He was a keen golfer and built 
a nine-hole golf course in Brittany. He decided that the way 
to inoculate me with his keenness for the game was to make 
me caddy for him. It took me many years to get over the 
dislike this gave me for it. 


* He was Alexander Spiers. At the time of my marriage in 1918, long 
exasperated by having to correct people who mispronounced my name, 
I changed its spelling to Spears, a form fairly common in the three 
Kingdoms, and which had been used by my forebears. 
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My father early disagreed with my mother and especially 
with my grandmother as to the way I should be brought up. 
Owing to the persistent effects of diphtheria, my grandmother 
and her medical advisers held that the first essential was to 
build up my strength. My father thought that would come 
naturally as I grew up, when my disabilities would be thrown 
off. Unfortunately he was proved wrong. Whenever the 
careful plan of building me up was interfered with I fell 
very ill. Eventually my father gave up the struggle and lost 
interest in me, until he gradually faded and then disappeared 
out of my life. His health failing, he spent more and more time 
in his Brittany pine woods, which were good for his chest. 
He died when still relatively a young man. 

The misfortune of this diphtheria, caught in Switzerland 
when I was two years old, deeply affected the whole of my 
life. In those days, before the anti-serum had been discovered, 
it was deadly and claimed many victims every year, whom it 
throttled as does the garrotter. In my case, as a result of the 
illness, my throat did not grow in proportion to the rest of my 
body, leaving me delicate and susceptible to any respiratory 
trouble, though otherwise normal and healthy. As soon as I 
crossed the Channel to England in winter I caught bronchitis 
or pneumonia. In consequence I spent much time either in the 
South of France or following cures, and later in an elaborate 
form of ‘hardening’ consisting of winter periods spent in cold 
dry climates. 

It was after this illness that my grandmother took charge, 
for she alone had the means and the leisure to consecrate her 
life to saving her small grandson. She depended largely for 
guidance in this matter on her French doctor nephew, Gaston 
Rafinesque, of whom more later, and this resulted in my 
spending many winters of my early childhood in France. 

Considering how young I was at the time, it is curious that 
I should have some sort of memory of the critical moment in 
my diphtheria. The doctors had, I was told later, all but given 
up hope of saving my life and had decided on the forlorn 
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expedient of trying to open my throat by electricity, It must 
have been rather a desperate attempt, for I do not think they 
knew much about the medical use of electricity in those days. 
My memory carries a picture ofa babyinhiscotin a sunny room 
and beside him, on a table, a bottle full of flashes (batteries 
were like that in those days) and a terrible fear as the bottle 
approached. It worked, but not, I imagine, as intended. Sheer 
panic, so they said in after years, caused me to make such a 
terrific effort that it broke the skin that choked me. But I 
was ill for a very long time, and so it came about that I spent 
much time each year in my grandmother's cosy villa near 
Mentone. It had a garden full of the sharp scent of lemon 
trees, where stiff violet or yellow flowers hung in heavy 
bunches fom terraced walls along which small people 
could bury their noses in infinitely fresh smelling reseda 
whose scent I can reeall better than that of the oversweet 
jRsmine. 
Te was a sunny place in which only three things had reality: 

my grandmother, moving slowly or sitting in the shade paint- 
ing flowers; a mass of wonderfull insects, especially ants; and 
the lizards whose instant changes from complete immobility 
to flashing speed were a source of endless wonder. Then there 
were the Rttle green frogs who sat on lemon leaves all day and, 
towards evening, plunged into the great water cisterns and 
croaked happily all night. Some of these I held captive in half 
filled water jars covered with muslin, containing a ladder up 


which they walked. They climbed their ladders or floated on 


the surface of the water, waiting for the flies it was my endless 
occupation to provide them with. 

The only redeeming memories of the cures I had to follow, 
their vapours and nasty tasting waters, were long donkey 
rides, my morn 4 plodding alongside, her sketching 
things on another donkey. Sometimes, on the return journey, 
the donkey could be induced to gallop—wonderful. 

When we left Mentone my grandmother would go for a 
cure of her own to Aix-les-Bains, which I detested for its 
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oppressive heat and because I was very sick there once from 
having eaten too many cherries. 

For the ten days’ journey over the foothills of the Alps the 
two fat horses were harnessed to an ample carriage. As the 
horses never went out of a walk up or down the endless steep 
hills, 1 got very bored with the magnificent scenery although 
allowed to sit beside the coachman. 

The primitive inns presented problems which my great 
aunts, who sometimes accompanied us on these trips, did not 
so much discuss as indicate to cach other by slight grimaces, 
pinched lips and turned-up noses. But they took great pre~ 
cautions at night against bandits, having alarm signals to 
secure doors which were, alas, never called upon to prove 
their efficiency. 


When my health permitted, my grandmother took me over 
to Ireland in the summer. One of my earliest recollections 
goes back to one of these journeys. It was dark. | was taken 
out of the arms of one or two ladies who stood side by side 
on the deck of a ship and was handed round, delightedly, to 
sailors who stood in a big circle, They seemed very strong, 
protective and kind. It is strange that so trifling an incident 
should have made such a deep impression. In so far as I can 
explain so dim and distant a memory, which is perhaps only 
the reflection of a memory, I felt as if | had been adopted into 
a wonderful fraternity of uncles or fathers whose strong grips, 
indistinguishable the one from the other, ensured complete 
security, the assurance of endless protection and affection. 

On these brief visits my small sister Kathleen, two years 
younger than I, was often left behind. That this does not 
seem to have given me any pangs of regret is something which, 
quite genuinely, causes me to look back at myself with dis 
taste. This indifference, in spite of a very genuine affection 
for her, was perhaps duc to the fact that, my mother’s favourite, 
she was never punished for biting and scratching, behaviour 
she was prone to indulge in. This may of course have been 
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self-defence, but I cannot remember ever having been rough 
with her, for my mother’s dictum “You must never hit a 
woman even with a flower” had been drilled into me at an 
age when such sayings sink into the mind as deeply as religious 
dogmas. 

But that the tiny screaming little girl, all claws and teeth, 
should be alleged to be a woman, thus escaping the retaliation 
every natural law demanded, struck me as unjust as when the 
Bible condoned the infamous tricks of the wily Jacob at the 
expense of the manly Esau, for whom I felt great sympathy, 
all the more so that we were both first-born. I think I may 
have been unconsciously jealous of Kathleen because she was 
always perfectly at her ease with grown-up people and never 
failed to do the right thing, so that I felt a clumsy self-conscious 
clown in comparison. Quite unwittingly it may have been a 
relief to be away from this attractive little paragon of 
femininity. 

Going to Ireland had enormous attractions counterbalanced 
by the necessity of being for long periods on one’s best be- 
haviour. Relations were universally kind, but this did not 
entirely make up for being an object of politely concealed 
curiosity among the young, who no doubt thought me rather 
odd, just as I sometimes felt suddenly lost, surrounded by 
people none of whom, could speak French and who looked 
blank when I used a French word to designate what to them 
was and always had been an essentially English object. 

The compensation Ireland offered, apart from kind grown- 
ups, lovely houses and soft gentle air, was undoubtedly the 
many horses, the wonderful smells of the harness rooms and 
the good nature of coachmen and stable lads who were kind 
and indulgent to a small boy who admired them and their 
horses so sincerely. I can remember to this day how I swelled 
with pride when Gunn, the head coachman at Donadea, 
splendid in white leather breeches and top boots, immaculate 
and rigid, winked at me without moving a muscle of his 
face as the ‘quality’ got into his carriage. 
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But it was all rather formal and intimidating, far removed 
from the sunnier easier ways of the houses I was used to in 
France. There the maids did not wear rustling starched skirts 
and were recognisably human, did not put on a frozen expres- 
sion when spoken to and were ready to play, and the butler 
was usually a pal, often an accomplice, not a mixture between 
a mute and a curate. : 

These glimpses of Ireland were only visits, they were as yet 
not even feelers thrown out into the future. No one dared hope 
that one day I could stand the climate of the British Isles. 
Even when, much later, aged about ten, I tried hard to per- 
suade my elders that I should be allowed to become a sailor 
the idea was turned down as an idle dream that should not be 
encouraged. 

It must indeed have seemed a fancy only likely to cause pain 
to a boy who, in winter, had to wear a respirator over his 
mouth anywhere north of the Riviera. France therefore 
remained for many years the pleasant and beloved haven of 
my childhood. And an ideal anchorage it was, beautiful, 
familiar, secure and welcoming to the wanderers we were, 
but not a home where I could throw out roots as I would 
have done in my own country. 

Safest and happiest of these havens was the Chateau of 
Voutenay. It belonged to our cousins, the Rafinesques, whose 
unselfish affection for their small English relatives never 
failed. I remember the old house with gratitude and deep 
affection. It lay in the foothills of the Morvan mountains, 
near where the frontier between France and mediaeval Bur- 
gundy had once run at a time when, owing to feudal holdings, 
bailiwicks and appanages, the demarcation lines between 
countries were as indented as the divisions of a human skull. 
It was not far from the lovely Abbey of Vézelay, from the 
slopes of which the third crusade had been preached by St 
Bernard and from whose terrace the monks had watched the 
Black Prince’s men march by in the valley below. 

Voutenay was so tranquil, safe and strong that it seemed 
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indestructible, and my spirit when in distress still flies for 
refuge to the old chateau by the brown river under the shadow 
of the hill. It was so permanent that I find it hard to realise 
that for me it has really vanished, as have no doubt the lines 
on the wall of the passage through the immensely thick wall 
of the keep, marking the height attained each year by every 
child including myself; but vanish from my life Voutenay 
did when my surviving cousin Marcel had to sell it not long 
ago, and I have felt ever since like a ghost exorcised by some 
meddling prelate from one of his favourite haunts. 

The chateau was a mediaeval castle surrounded by two silted- 
up moats, only filled with water when the river was high. 
It stood between a very steep wooded hill which rose beyond 
the further moat, and a lovely, murmuring} chattering brown 
river that had glints of green. The river was never silent. 
When the water was low it had leisure to discuss all the things 
it had seen, every eddy gossiping with the next, scolding when 
caught on shallow ground, shaking and pushing out of the 
way myriads of water weeds. 

When the water rose it was another matter. It humped in 
smooth shining ridges rushing yet immobile like the top of 
the wheel of a machine revolving at high speed, making a 
deep gurgling sound as it rushed on. “Nothing will stop me,” 
sang the river in its deep liquid voice, “do not try, beware. 
The naiads are driving me on, whipping, cajoling, caressing— 
not for a moment may I stop—I have still far to go before 
reaching the sea.” I knew where the naiads hid, but that it 
was useless as well as rather unseemly to search for them as 
they were invisible to humans. We knew all about them, 
owing this and other mythological information to my mother, 
whose knowledge in such matters was imaginative rather than 
accurate.sThere had been hunts for water babies, there and 
also by the sea, but these proved to be disappointing. 

At the end of the garden the river and the steep hill, now a 
sheer cliff, met in a gentle curve. A short way upstream from 
the chateau, where the river bank sloped gently to the water, 
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was one of several embarkation points and a boat was always 
moored there. There also the chateau washerwomen, the 
lavendiéres, did their work, as the village women did theirs 
further up near the bridge. They are a part of my picture, 
these white-capped village girls, kneeling on their trays with 
a low plank in front and half way down the side to keep the 
water from their heavy black skirts. On the front of the tray 
rested a board which sloped into the water; they scrubbed 
with great vigour sheets and clothes which they then beat 
with short flat palates so hard that the sound could be heard 
from afar, and the soap suds thus released formed mounds 
of bubbles that hurried off to join the river’s own mass of 
bubbles in mid-stream. Slap, slap went the palates, echoing 
against the castle walls and the distant cliffs. What a beating 
they could have administered, those women. 

Then the washing, wrung out in thick ropes, would be 
pushed by them in wheelbarrows to the buanderie, the place of 
the mist, where they were hung up to dry; a lovely damp 
place containing a cloud through which you could hardly 
see. The buanderie gave on to the main courtyard, and next 
door were the kennels where lived the gun dogs and the 
beloved and shaggy Tom, the watchdog. He had delicious 
biscuits which I loved to nibble at when I had the chance. 

Below the chateau the river widened and stretched, slowly 
carrying the foam formed as it rushed past. There was at this 
point a great weeping willow which would trail its branches in 
the water, like a ball dress carelessly allowed to sweep the 
street; they would then be snatched up and held above the 
polished water as would be the skirt of a dancer above the 
shining floor of a ballroom. 

Voutenay must have been built in the days when even bows 
did not havea very long range, for, from the hill, it was possible 
to see all that went on in the courtyards. This hill, dominating 
the chateau, stamped its somewhat stark and grim personality 
on the place and those who lived there. You could only get 
away from its shadow by crossing the river or going upstream 
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quite a long way. In the early afternoons it just took Voutenay 
over by the simple process of standing between the house and 
the sun, so that there were long hours of shade steeped in an 
atmosphere of gentle melancholy, emphasised by the sunny 
fields across the river and in the wider valley upstream. 

It was through my connection with the owners of Voutenay, 
the Rafinesques, that I came to have French relations without 
enjoying the privilege of French blood. They were related to 
me through both my grandfather and my grandmother (the 
Hacks), but their French nationality came from marriages 
that did not affect my own line of descent. 

The Rafinesques were French Protestants, who are by 
definition austere folk, but these cousins of mine were not. 
The only desperately religious one was “Gis, Gaston’s wife, 
and she was Irish. Religion was the only thing she had in 
common with my father who, like her, was a stickler for 
church attendance. As this involved, in the main, attendance 
at French Protestant services whose characteristic was very long 
sermons, my French cousins and I disliked them thoroughly 
and probably derived small benefit from them. 

Marcel and Tonton, my own contemporaries among the 
Rafinesques, were the closest friends of my infancy. Their 
father, Gaston, although only my cousin, was more than an 
uncle to me, almost a father. Thanks to him I learnt what a 
French gentleman can be like, that is a perfect example of 
rectitude and honour. Well read and very courteous, he was 
a type as near perfect civilisation as I have met. The standards 
he set were abiding ones. Fortunate is the boy who can have 
such a man to look up to. 


“L’honneur est. comme une ile escarpée et sans bords, 
ii > 1 d > ”? 
on n’y peut plus rentrer dés que l’on est dehors 
% 


he used to say, quoting Boileau. He once told me that the 
principles enshrined in ‘Grandeur et Servitude Militaire’ of 
Alfred de Vigny could guide a man through life, and I think 


so still. The motto under his coat of arms was in old French 
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Tout droictement, ‘quite straightly’, and none was ever more 
appropriate. 

The old place was Gaston’s perfect background. Wearing 
a wonderful corduroy velvet shooting jacket each metal 
button of which bore in relief the head of a game animal or 
bird, with a fore and aft stalking cap on his head, he was for 
ever busy, his pale face and rather thin greying beard and 
drooping moustache bent over some task, probably his 
turning lathe, the serious expression of his grey eyes emphasised 
by his pince-nez balanced on his delicately shaped aquiline 
nose. The heart of his activities at Voutenay was his very own 
tower where the lathe was to be found. As it was his special 
domain the family alluded to it when speaking to him as 
“ta tour”, “your tower”. It was always called la Tatour 
from the fact that I, at an age when syntax was unknown 
country, thought that Tatour was its name and spoke of 
“la Tatour”. I loved the Tatour, but being the youngest boy 
and less gifted with my hands than my cousins, I was only 
allowed to do minor tasks, although I had already learnt in 
my father’s home in Brittany to love the woodworker’s 
craft. 

At a time when photography was less advanced than it is 
now, a section of Gaston’s tower was cleared by trespassing 
on the section filled with rare and seasoned wood and was 
devoted to the new art; which was a bore, for he would 
disappear for long periods into a room devoid of light or into 
one lighted through red glass, which led to the belief among 
the young that it was a replica of Bluebeard’s anteroom. But, 
however intent he might be on his task, I never remember 
his being too busy or absorbed to answer a child’s question or, 
and this was the biggest test of all, to put down whatever he 
was doing at his wife’s call to accompany her for a turn in the 
garden. These claims were many and incalculable, but off he 
would go and offer her his arm, answering frequent questions 
which were, it must be confessed, seldom thought out, or 
relevant, or connected with each other. But she was lovely 
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with her delicate features, greying hair and great distinction. 
She was always late for everything, in particular for meals, 
but he never complained, and a look would quell any inclina- 
tion on anybody else’s part to do so. 

It was considered by the children to be the greatest possible 
treat to be allowed to accompany him on a walk, for his 
knowledge on all matters seemed to us to be as limitless as was 
his patience in explaining them. 

These were early days when, on occasion, my sister and I, 
to the delight of the others, got our French and English mixed 
up. Kathleen appeared one day carrying what she called “savage 
roses” and I can remember the humiliation of calling a balcon 
“un balconet’”. Guileless days; Gaston in after years used to 
tell me how I thought the innumerable small fish in the 
bottom of the boat, then caught so easily and which made 
such delicious fritures, were dancing for joy and how I danced 
to keep them company. 

It was always fun to pretend we were at the bottom of a 
well while standing in the vast chimneys of the main rooms at 
Voutenay, where you could see a round or square piece of 
sky high above. The boys were never tired, too, of handling 
the impressive collections of mediaeval armour and cross- 
bows, which, we found, could send a bolt through an oak 
door, and there was every kind of pike, halbert, mace or 
lance, which set us wondering what evil intent lay behind 
those vicious hooks and curved spikes. Later I remembered 
that the English helmets of the Hundred Years War we had 
handled as children at Voutenay were much the same as those 
evolved in 1915, whereas the French then reverted atavistically 
to helmets of the same shape they had worn at the time of 
Joan of Arc. 

And there were the pictures, some of which I shall always 
remember. Henri IV bearded, shrewd and sensuous lipped, 
a terrific Duke of Burgundy of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century, some family pictures, but above all a page of the 
sixteenth century all in white, holding an apple. Somehow I 
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identified myself with this little boy. There were times when, 
recovering from the frequent illnesses I was subject to, I was 
the only child at Voutenay. I often then drifted into the life 
I imagined the little page had lived in this very place long 
ago. Armed with a crossbow, I would look out for enemies 
from the highest tower, or in the drawing-room would pay 
my great aunts the courtly attentions I believed appertained 
to the age of chivalry, until they, wondering if I was ill, cast 
questioning glances at each other. 

Wherever you went the page’s eyes followed you. As I 
held my candlestick on my way to bed he looked down on me, 
unsmiling. When I reached the fourth step, so that I was on a 
level with him, I invariably looked round, and there he was 
staring at me; further up, he still looked me full in the eye, as 
ever unsmiling. 

Marcel and Tonton were the only children of Gaston and 
Cis Rafinesque. They were as brothers to my sister and me 
in early childhood. Marcel was much older and therefore in a 
much more exalted rank than Tonton (who was only a little 
older than I was) and my sister Kathleen, who was, as I have 
said, my junior by two years (we had the same birthday). 
‘Tonton’ stood for Gaston and I never heard him called any- 
thing else. He was the loveliest child I have come across in 
my life. Donatello’s statue of John the Baptist when young, 
which I saw much later in Florence, made me start, it was so 
strikingly like him. I was conscious of being plain myself, 
having heard the elders say so, but I never derived anything 
but joy from Tonton’s extraordinary beauty. 

He was the very soul of fun—never stopped laughing and 
making others laugh until he died when still a young man. I 
loved him dearly, he was one of the deepest affections of my 
life. I suffered secretly from the conviction that I was fonder 
of him than he was of me, which was natural as I needed him 
more than he did me, for he was clever with his hands and 
intelligent though indolent. He drew young and old, boys and 
girls, to him as with a magnet. I cannot recall our ever quarrel- 
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ling. Laughing and gentle, he always had his own way. His 
charm made this inevitable. This may explain why it was that 
in our games it was always I, the younger of the two, who 
quite voluntarily assumed the heaviest tasks. I can never 
recall, for instance, Tonton pulling me in the dog cart, it 
was always I who was between the shafts, but then I was the 
more venturesome, took risks and chances which had little 
appeal for Tonton. 

We formed a common clan, the two French boys, my sister 
and I, with common thoughts and interests, and when together 
never spoke anything but French. We did so quite naturally 
as it was spoken all about us. If it was unfair it never struck us 
as being so, but it was a pity that in consequence neither 
Marcel nor Tonton ever learnt to speak English really well. 
It was perhaps a kind of reaction against their mother, who 
tended to fuss over them, which they found irritating though 
they never said so, for it would not have occurred to us to 
discuss our parents. 

Where there were differences between Marcel, Tonton, 
Kathleen and me they were never on the basis of nationality 
or of having different parents; they ran on other lines, the 
boys against the little girl at times when she seemed to derive 
more support from the elders than seemed meet and proper; 
and also of ages, for my younger cousin and I were drawn 
together by the instinct of self-preservation. 

When choosing sides in the campaigns we were so fond of 
organising there never was an English and a French one. The 
division depended upon whether we could enlist one or both 
of Abel the gardener’s sons, Georges and Paul (Georges having 
enjoyed the rare distinction of being bitten by a viper and 
in consequence having his hand burnt with a red-hot iron), 
or his pretty, high-coloured, apple-cheeked daughter Margue- 
rite, who was older than any of us and stronger even than 
Marcel. When hard pressed she would take off a sabot and 
inevitably win victory for her side by beating up her opponents 
with shrewd and vigorous blows. This led to shrieks, recrimina- 
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tions and complaints by Kathleen (of which I was very ashamed) 
which resulted in our being forbidden to play with Abel’s 
children, a periodic occurrence which always inspired us with 
mutinous feelings. A kind of children’s democracy prevailed 
at Voutenay and none of us was able to grasp the reason for 
the rule that the social distinctions between masters and ser- 
vants should extend to their children. 

I suppose that in Ireland it was worse still, and the idea that 
the little girl bobbing a curtsey beside her mother at the lodge 
gate could be a playmate to the children of ‘the quality’ did 
not so much as suggest itself either to the lodgekeeper’s wife 
or to the lady holding up a parasol in the victoria. 

No description of the Voutenay of our childhood would 
be complete if Monsieur Billot, the village schoolmaster, were 
forgotten. He gave long daily lessons to my cousins and much 
shorter ones to me, thank goodness. Monsieur Billot was 
short, bald and round. He was evidently a tight squeeze in 
his own skin which in turn seemed intent on bursting his 
clothes at their seams. This was particularly true of his waist- 
coat. He had great difficulty in keeping awake after lunch. 
He spoke with a good round comfortable Burgundy accent 
like Abel the gardener, every well-lubricated ‘r’ rolling at the 
back of the tongue as if coated in the lovely brown sauce 
based on red wine served with hare a la royale. 

He must have specialised in geography. I can only recall 
his teaching me two things that I remember and they were 
both wrong: that there was a lake called Titikaka that was the 
biggest lake in the world, and a mountain called Gorizencar 
which was the highest mountain. I do not think he quite 
knew where they were and if pressed on the point became 
evasive. Mount Everest had perhaps not been discovered then, 
or if it had the news had not reached Voutenay. 

So far as we were concerned Monsieur Billot was remarkable 
for quite another reason. Before settling down after lunch or 
indeed as lessons ran their dreary course, he punctuated them 
with the loudest, the most sonorous belches I have ever heard. 

B 
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This, of course, was a delight, but better still Tonton could 
imitate them to perfection. Walking down a corridor you 
would suddenly become conscious that Monsieur Billot was 
round the corner only to run into my young cousin gazing 
at you with seraphic innocence. 

What might have seemed odd was that my sister and I 
were bound to traditional France more closely than were our 
French cousins who were yet typical of their generation of 
French children, whereas we were not. They had friends 
among them; we had only acquaintances and were rather 
jealous and uncomprehending that they should seek and find 
companions so easily outside our little circle, which to Kathleen 
and me was all-satisfying. 

It was not till much later, following the-hardening process 
that proved to be such a success, when I was sent to an institu- 
tion in Germany where there were in the main English but 
also some German boys, that I had happy relations with lads 
of my own age. This seems all the stranger since during World 
War I when, as a Liaison Officer, I came in contact with 
innumerable French Officers, I made countless friends among 
them and developed a real affection based on admiration for 
the ordinary French soldiers of those days. 

The reason why my sister and I enjoyed a kind of mystical 
bond with the France of the past, whilst being shy of our 
French contemporaries, was that our mother carried us away 
on the wings of her imagination to lands of troubadours and 
knights which were more French even than Celtic. This was 
a privilege not enjoyed by Marcel and Tonton: their mother 
had not left Ireland until she married, whereas our Anglo- 
Irish Mama had spent practically all her childhood in France. 
She loved all things French and in particular nursery rhymes 
and folkssongs which she took obvious delight in singing to 
us. She could evoke every province in her lovely voice that 
was like that of a nightingale singing in tall dark trees to the 
accompaniment of a woodland stream. In a twinkling we were 
dancing on a sunny hillside in Provence through the wild 
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vines and the asphodel, keeping time to an accordion as we 
skipped in and out of the golden broom, or bowed to beautiful 
ladies in hoops and powdered hair, as we trod a measure on the 
Pont d’Avignon. “Sur le pont d’Avignon I’on y danse, l’on y 
danse” as we clung to our hats against the Mistral or the 
Tramontane, conjured up by the blown-out cheeks of our 
mother as she held on to an imaginary hat. 

Then, in a trice, the warm voice was muffled and going 
“poum poum” and the beautiful light figure was hunched 
and heavy as, hands on hips, she pounded out her words 
and stamped with flat feet in imitation of the sound 
of sabots dancing a bourrée to the accompaniment of 
an accordion in the Auvergne country, while we danced in 
delighted imitation. Sometimes it was the song of the Royalist 
peasants of the Vendée and Brittany voicing their pathetic 
and hopeless faith in noble, priest and king against the Revolu- 
tion. These were the chouans, so named because their rallying 
call was that of the chouette, the brown owl, a cry an old game- 
keeper taught me to imitate long ago. 

Or we would be beating time to a song of Normandy or a 
gay one from Lorraine which belied its dour people. 

Apart from the real children’s ditties, such as that of the 
horrible Pére Lustucru who stole and cooked La Mére Michel’s 
cat, or that of St Nicholas who revived the children the wicked 
butcher had made sausages of, or the knight of the watch who 
asked the householder if he had any daughters to marry, not 
to mention the quite simple ones like “Au clair de la lune’, 
‘Frére Jacques’, or “Cadet Roussel’, it was probably the six- 
teenth and seventeenth century songs which were our favour- 
ites. ‘Malbrouk s’en va t’en guerre’, attributed to Louis XV’s 
nurse, was a song inspired no doubt by the hope that the great 
Duke of Marlborough would never see home again, while 
others were written in a gentle mockery of the gay monarch’s 
endless love affairs. Even the bloody songs of the Revolution, 
having been sung by brave troops in many campaigns, had 
cast off their horror, retaining only their heroism. These 
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songs and ballads of old France are an enduring gift of price- 
less value to an infinite number of people. I wonder they are 
not taught in every school where French is studied. I grate- 
fully acknowledge a lifelong debt to them, for sometimes a 
sound, a note or a word will cause a song to sing in my memory, 
when even a muddy London street will be transformed into 
a flower-filled field in which solemnly walk the little shepherd- 
esses of my infancy looking round-eyed at kings and queens 
whose portraits adorn every pack of cards. 

Avallon, the shopping centre of Voutenay, with its memories 
of Vauban, Louis XIV’s builder of angular forts, fitted admir- 
ably into this world of legend, abbeys and crusades. Few are 
those who would recognise in the present-day three-star hotel 
where millionaires stop their headlong rush to the Riviera 
hurriedly to exchange a little food for much gold, the sleepy 
littleinn I remember where Abel used to put up his horse while the 
ladies from Voutenay did their shopping after the long fifteen 
kilometre drive. There cannot be many in these hurried days 
who explore the hidden beauties of the dear little town or 
admire its fine views. To me it remains a place where delicious 
sweets compensated for a tedious drive, and where Abel’s 
sturdy figure could be observed outside a café, dealing patiently 
with messages sent by his mistress from the depths of some 
shop asking whether his wife Frangoise had told him what the 
cook required from the épicier, the list having as usual got 
lost. 

Fortunate are the children who are brought up in beautiful 
surroundings. We were not among those who, living in drab 
streets, stumble on the comprehension of loveliness as they look 
carefully for the first time at a small flower, stop in wonder at 
the delicacy of its petals and leaves, or pause for a moment, 
almost understanding infinity revealed by the gold of a sun- 
set in a smoky sky. We were very lucky, for we took 
natural beauty for granted, and not the least of the pleasant 
places we lived in was Voutenay, whose countryside displayed 
exquisite charm due to the lovely greys and greens and yellows 
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of its escarpments and woods, to the restful beauty of its 
streams, the austerity of its uplands. 

But if I cannot imagine unhappy children at Voutenay this 
was, in the last analysis, because of the small community of 
grown-ups who, watching over them, provided the warmest, 
the sunniest nest for young minds and bodies to develop in; 
for although the children played “and romped like so many 
puppies and were fond of each other without either appreciating 
or measuring their mutual affection (with a few exceptions 
such as my special attachment to Tonton), it was our parents 
who provided the cement in which those emergent lives were 
embedded. In fact the greatest bond between the children was 
that in those early years the elders were our common property. 
A mother had the unquestioned first call to punish her child, 
but the whole of her generation had indubitable prerogatives 
of admonition as well as of affection over the whole infant 
- tribe. We held shares, so to speak, in all our grown-ups. For 
instance, it was accepted by all that I had a ninety per cent 
claim on my grandmother, but the others knew they also 
had the right to call upon the boundless funds of her kindness 
and affection, and did so, repaying her over the years an ample 
interest of regard and tenderness. 

The most remarkable thing about Voutenay was its con- 
tinuity. Even as small children we were fully aware that it had 
been the happy centre of our forebears of the generation 
preceding that of our parents, and, being constantly mentioned, 
they were very real to us. Furthermore my grandmother was of 
that generation and represented the living link connecting us 
all with it. Perhaps that was why she was so precious to Gaston, 
who had adored his mother and his sister, for she brought them 
back gently, half reality and half dream, into his life. 

It was through his mother Gulielma that Gaston was related 
to my grandmother. Gulielma (Gulie to the family) was my 
grandfather’s sister and between her and my grandfather there 
was a great affection and tenderness—so great, indeed, that he 
arranged his affairs so as to live near her; nor did it seem any- 
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thing but natural that Gaston’s special attachment to Voutenay 
was due to her affection for the place. 

Her picture, painted by one of her extraordinarily talented 
sisters, is a proof of how beautiful things can affect young 
lives. I often made a detour as a child to go through the hall 
at Voutenay where it hung, to look up at her lovely face. 
She wore a low-cut dark gown the same colour as her brown, 
chestnut tinted hair which hung in long ringlets to either side 
of an oval face from which her well-set eyes looked straight 
at you over lips parted in the frankest, the most innocent, 
the most gently humorous smile with which a candid and 
happy girlhood can ever have greeted the future. 

Her complexion was such as to make me think in later 
years and believe to this day that Théophile Gautier’s poem 
to a tea rose might have been written for her: 


On dirait une rose blanche qu’aurait fait rougir de pudeur 
Enla lutinant sur la branche un papillon trop plein d’ardeur ... 


She gave the unfailing impression of being part of an old- 
world garden, which made it hard to believe she did not 
somehow share the outlook of flowers, confident that an 
omnipresent Gardener would see to it that she and her sisters 
came to no harm all their lovely scented lives, for are not the 
French right when they say ““de mémoire de rose il n'est jamais 
mort de jardinier” ? Within a rose’s memory, no gardener has 
ever died. Hence the supreme confidence of flowers who are 
certain they are tended by immortals. 

It seemed perfectly natural that in her lovely Voutenay 
this transplanted English girl should give the impression on 
sunny mornings of having walked out of a room just ahead of 
you, followed by a scent of garden flowers, so that people 
were mote content and happy because she had just been there. 
Nor did it appear to be strange that in the home she had 
loved so much she should still think it worth while (if you 
thought of her) to precede you carrying a little sunlight—just 
enough to gild a dull surface, to animate a lifeless picture. 
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Gulie can have had no difficulty in settling down in France, 
for she, like my grandfather, was bilingual and devoted to that 
country. What is strange is that my grandmother, who in 
fifty years never learnt to speak French properly, should have 
spent so much of her time in France and been so happy there. 
The fact is that she was worshipped by her French relations, 
a state of affairs from which I largely benefited. None of them 
minded her eternal difficulties with their language; on the 
contrary, these added to the fun of family relationship. Gulie 
and her French husband, Jules; my grandfather and his Irish 
wife; the four of them wove themselves into a unit held to- 
gether by bonds of affection that were so strong they survived 
their own lives and were projected into those of their children. 
That they were of mixed nationality mattered not at all, and 
it never occurred to any of them that it made any difference to 
their relationship. 

The hub of their universe was Voutenay, where the roots 
of young and old intermingled. Succeeding generations sat 
on the shady terrace overlooking the river, entertaining each 
other, Jules and my grandfather being wonderful raconteurs; 
or the men would go fishing, or set out on shooting expeditions 
in the boundless woods or on the high plateau. In our time, 
there were always canards (lumps of sugar steeped in coffee) 
on the terrace for the children, or hard sweets (berlingots). 

Our grandparents were more light-hearted than their 
children, and the garlands of laughter that bound them did 
not outlast their own gaiety. Their children did not for ever 
alternate between bubbling mirth and moods of depression 
as had their parents, who by then were resting together as 
they had wished, Protestants in a corner of the tiny Catholic 
cemetery on a great cliff beneath which flows the little brown 
Cure, so far below that its murmur cannot be heard there, 
silent as if, out of reverence, it ceased to chatter as it passed the 
small high-steepled church. 

Those four must have chosen the spot where they now lie 
because it commands a fine distant view of the chateau, or it 
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did. They failed to realise that the trees they had themselves 


planted would one day form a screen concealing it from 
watchers by their tombs, however anxious these might be to 
recapture so much gaiety, so many happy memories, so much 
affection. 


Marcel Rafinesque and I are both old men now. We have 
few common friends, no common interests and we live in 
different countries; yet I believe it to be true that, apart from 
our immediate families, we are happier together and stimulate 
each other more than anyone else can do. We do not reminisce, 
we do not remind each other of past events or adventures, 
for they are all there for us to look at together, so present as 
to need no recalling. When two people brought up in one 
house find themselves back there in after years, looking out of 
a window, they do not say tq each other, “There is the church, 
see, over there is the home farm.” Everything is as it always 
has been, a common shared memory. Only sometimes does 
one of us draw attention to an incident the other immediately 
recalls, needing no further explanation or elaboration. I shall 
derive joy, as long as I live, from just looking at my French 
cousin who speaks so badly the language of the people whom, 
because of his English. athe and grandmother, heso obviously 
resembles. 


Before leaving Voutenay I must write of Lise who ended 
her days there. Lise was only a small dog, but she was, apart 
from my grandmother and Tonton, the deepest affection of 
my boyhood and I cannot recall the child I then was without 
conjuring up Liseas well. Looking back across so many years, 
not only does she stand out as my constant companion; she 
seems to have been part of myself, like a shadow, but a live, 
responsive and lovable one. She and I seem, in retrospect, to 
have shared one personality, and the half she represents stands 
out the more vividly because everything about her was a 
matter for pride and satisfaction. The other half seems only 
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to have had the advantage of babbling away in three languages, 
German having been added thanks to our Bavarian governess, 
Fraulein Staudinger, of whom we were very fond. 

But this advantage of languages was more apparent than 
real and in fact amounted to none at all, as far as Lise was 
concerned, since languages are only a means of communica- 
tion and Lise could make herself understood to anyone what- 
ever his or her language might be. We had been inseparable 
since she had been a tiny puppy and I a very small boy. 

She was a Savoy terrier. On one of our drives to Aix-les- 
Bains, going through Savoy, we saw the lovely little creature. 
She looked like a tiny fox and we were told this breed had 
mountain fox blood. A carriage wheel had run over the tip 
of her long straight bushy tail and she felt very sorry for her- 
self. I picked her up in my arms, and looking back it seems as 
if she had never again left them, so comfortably had she 
snuggled into them for life on that day. She was adorably 
pretty. Snow white in winter, her rather long silky coat was 
very light café au lait colour in summer. 

We shared a common contempt for my grandmother’s 
‘black and tan’ ever-shivering over-fat lap dog Top, rendered 
even less attractive than nature had intended when someone 
had thrown boiling water over him in Florence, leaving him 
with an ugly bare grey patch on his back. On the other hand 
Lise was great friends with my grandmother’s other travelling 
companion, the enormous black cat Microbe. At home they 
had endless games of hide and seek. They were forbidden to 
play in the drawing-room, an injunction always disregarded 
by Microbe but which Lise tried to obey, stopping at the 
entrance in full gallop but skidding across the polished parquet 
floor on a rug propelled by her acquired speed. Microbe by 
then would be sitting on the arm of a sofa, smiling an enor- 
mous smile concealed by a paw with which he pretended to 
be washing his face. 

I cannot be sure whether Lise was more at home at Voutenay 
or in Brittany, for I cannot remember either without her. 
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We were still small children when our father bought in 
Brittany some pine woods and vines planted along a small 
stream, and built a pleasant house there within view of the 
sea. The pines smelt wonderful and the sea sparkled, framed in 
all the upper windows. It was there that I learnt to love sea 
water. We only went there in summer. It astonishes me, 
looking back, that I was left so free there, when, on grounds of 
health, I was so carefully supervised elsewhere. This indepen- 
dence by the sea no doubt did me more good than many of 
the ‘cures’ I was made to follow so assiduously. 

We had several ill-assorted boats on the beach, some too 
heavy to haul up the sand without help hard to come by, but 
by far our favourite craft was a really lovely birch bark canoe 
whose name, Daisy, painted in gold letters on a blue ribbon, 
proclaimed her to be the beauty of our uninhabited coast. She 
certainly was. Kathleen was sometimes my companion on 
seaborne expeditions when she was no longer tiny. She was 
forgetting her small vanities and turning into rather a studious 
type. When necessary she worked very hard indeed. She did 
not often volunteer to be crew, but there were occasions 
which I still remember when her genuine bravery, coolness 
and self-sacrifice earned my deepest if unvoiced admiration. 
On one occasion in winter in the South of France when we 
were both in our teeris we decided to go by canoe one after- 
noon to a place which meant doubling a long promontory. 
On its far side the wind was fresh and the sea a little choppy. 
The canoe filled.and overturned. There was a long inflated 
cushion at the bottom of the boat which I thought could at 
least support Kathleen, who was a poor swimmer, and very 
unsuitably clad: along dress and short fur coat. We were about 
half a mile from shore and I thought it far from certain we 
would be'seen. It seemed to me that the only thing to do would 
be for me to swim ashore and seek help, but it was necessary 
before doing so to make sure that Kathleen was secured to the 
cushion. To do so I swam round to her side to find her sinking. 
I pulled her on to the canoe as best I could. When presently I 
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was able to gasp out a word or two I asked her why she had 
not called out. “I did not want to frighten you,” she said. 
I did fasten the cushion round her, swam ashore and after 
quite a time got help. 

But this was much later, long after the days when, unaccoun- 
tably free from supervision, Lise and I engaged on what in 
retrospect seem to have been rather dangerous adventures on 
the Brittany coast. She laughed and danced as she raced me to 
be first aboard Daisy. When choosing the right wave and 
emulating the shooting of a rapid we sped on a round hump 
of noisy water through a narrow rock passage into a large 
pool beyond, she yapped with enjoyment and excitement at 
the oft-rehearsed hazard, snapping at the walls as we shot by. 
We would then fish until the tide had risen sufficiently to paddle 
out. 

The strange thing is that Daisy survived these enterprises. 
Lise was there when I had to take a decision I still think was 
one of the difficult ones of my life. We were in Daisy when 
the freshening wind made me realise I was much too far out 
to sea. Small waves, but too big for such a light craft, threw 
spray over us. I tried to turn the canoe’s bows, which stood 
well out of the water, towards the shore, but hard as I paddled 
I could not do so. So soon as they were partly about the land 
wind drove her head round to sea again, I then decided I must 
change places and get into the middle of the boat so as to get 
the bows down, a not very satisfactory manoeuvre, since 
it was possible the canoe would then be too low in the water 
even supposing I could manage to move without capsizing. 
Getting into a crouching position and over the strut separating 
me from my destination amidships in that unstable cockle- 
shell made a lasting impression, for a false movement, lack of 
good fortune, and it would have been the end of Lise and 
me. 

In the later days of early bicycles Lise had the choice of a 
basket on the handlebar or a kind of saddle in front of my 


saddle with an arrangement on the handlebar on which she 
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could rest her paws. She preferred the latter. Or she would 
run along on the side of the road. When she was tired or bored 
she resorted to a trick I have only known a bird anxious to 
draw away attention from its nest resort to. She would run a 
little way ahead and suddenly go pathetically lame. It always 
worked and she was picked up. But there were occasions when 
something distracted her attention before I stopped; a cat or a 
rabbit maybe, when, forgetting her limp, she would be off 
like a streak. Cousin Gaston, who knew about such things, 
said she was the most intelligent dog he had ever seen or heard 
of. There was certainly something of the fox in her. When- 
ever she had puppies, and this was all too frequent, she would 
disappear and have them in some burrow or hidden cave 
which no one, not even I, was allowed to see, for she would 
take great precautions not to be followed, appearing suddenly 
for food from unexpected directions, then disappearing as if 
by magic, until she would come along a little shy and very 
proud to have spoofed everybody, followed by a string of 
badly balanced, uncertain footed, pebble-eyed little mongrels, 
with pointed ears like mama but round muzzled as if they 
counted a ping pong ball among their immediate fore- 
bears. 

Abel the gardener believed that Lise carried her puppies 
one by one from their hiding-place to a collecting centre and 
then, and then only, marched them proudly to introduce 
them to her human family, towards whom they then pro- 
gressed with every manifestation of ecstatic joy by short 
diagonal rushes ending in flat-stomached collapses. It was 
evident from their squeals and exuberant, bubbling joy that 
they had at last found the Olympian supreme beings, the 
dispensers of joy and of justice their puppy souls had dreamed 
of as they floated half asleep through the boundless space which 
enclosed limitless time, while waiting to be born. 

It was from Lise that I learnt that complete devotion to any 
living creature can turn a boy’s heart as it can that of a man 
into a target, over-vulnerable to the shafts of the indifferent, 
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the unkind and the cruel. It is the equivalent of going into 
battle unarmed. The wound that can be then inflicted on a 
heart unprotected by self-interest or vanity is as deep as the 
blow struck by a dagger sunk to the hilt. The hurt my beloved 
little dog unwittingly inflicted ceased to ache decades ago, but 
the tiny scar overlaid by many others is still perceptible. It 
happened thus: I appeared one summer at Voutenay with 
Lise of course for ever in my arms or under my chair or sniffing 
the grass at my feet. There I found some rather big boy guests 
I did not know and did not like. A tiresome invasion. The 
strangers thought my devotion to my dog rather comic and 
persuaded Tonton to take part in a plot consisting of a cam- 
paign to bribe Lise away from my side by the offer of delica- 
cies which had been observed to be irresistible, or by stealing 
my whistle, to which she always responded, so as to decoy 
her into a carriage about to start on a fairly distant trip. On 
one such occasion before the carriage halted she jumped out 
and galloped, though a little lame, all the way back to Voute- 
nay. Tonton, rather admiring of the bigger boys, laughed 
because they did, but I became savagely unhappy and then 
dangerously angry. One day one of the boys held Lise when I 
called her. I went for him, and another who was playing with a 
riding crop lashed me across the face, no doubt accidentally. 
I hit him as hard as I could, but I was only half his height, so 
I bit him in the thigh through his summer shorts, drew blood 
and would not let go. Blows, pulls were of no avail. In the 
end thoroughly alarmed elders ran a bath into which biter and 
bitten were plunged and it was only when half drowned that 
I let go. Indeed they had to apply artificial respiration to get 
me round. 

Funnily enough I was not punished, but only had a grave 
lecture from Cousin Gaston. The grown-ups, who knew I 
adored my little dog, probably realised something of my hurt 
and may have been grateful there had been no dangerous 
weapon to hand when the boy lashed me across the face. 
Lise was never interfered with after that, but I was sorry, I 
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still am, that my beloved Tonton should not have realised how 
helpless and how vulnerable my affection for Lise and for him 
had made me. 

Time went by; there is only one other adventure of Lise’s 
that I can recall. Back in Brittany she was following me as I 
rode my bicycle along a deeply rutted lane on the way to the 
windmill when a large sheep dog I much feared appeared from 
the back galloping hard to catch me and making horrible 
noises. I thought of him years later in the Middle East when 
similar sheep dogs were apt to appear in lonely places. The 
going was too bad for speed. I looked back fearfully and saw 
Lise flatten out at the bottom of a deep rut and thought she 
was abandoning me. A moment later the dog was over her. 
I could only guess what happened as I was too busy pedalling 
to see. Lise, timing her spring beautifully, must have sprung at 
his throat. Horrible growls made me turn, then stop. Lise 
had him by the throat and he could not shake nor scratch her 
off. He could only gurgle. Presently, a very sorry sight, he 
did get away and never troubled me again, but Lise was quite 
ill for some days. 

As time went by Lise could not follow me on my journeys 
and she never came to England. Her last years were spent 
en pension with Abel at Voutenay. His admiration for her, 
which amounted almost to awe of her uncanny intelligence, 
even more than the personal income she enjoyed and passed 
on to him, guaranteed her well-being. She invented jobs for 
herself as she got bored alone in the big place. Abel declared 
that she collected all the hens that roamed free over a wide 
area in the evening and did the same with the ducks and geese 
even when this entailed swimming the river, though when the 
river was in flood Abel declared she would trot off to the bridge 
half a mile away and cross to the other bank and chase her 
web-footed charges across. 

I have always had very many dogs but always preferred 
bitches, hoping perhaps to find something of Lise in the 


newcomer. I owed a great deal to her, for few experiences 
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are worth more or are happier than to have loved entirely and 
absolutely a creature that completely requites your affection. 


I can but regret that my connection with the closely related 
Hack family was only a reality through the French Rafinesques, 
with the exception of my great aunt Eleanor. She was the 
only one of my grandfather’s sisters whom I knew as a person. 
At the age of seventeen she married the Spanish Minister to 
the Hague. In Spain she met the lovely Countess Montego 
who was to become the Empress Eugénie. This, I suppose, 
explains why I so often played as a child in her gardens at 
Cap Martin near Mentone where I remember the ex-Empress, 
beautiful still, driving in a donkey chaise. 

I owe this great aunt some valuable advice. “Louis my boy,” 
she said, “‘see to it that you are always provided with a good 
bed and good shoes, for you will spend your entire life either 
in the one or in the other.” She practised what she preached, 
for never have I known better beds or bed linen than in her 
house. 

She wore a lace mantilla over her head and had the most 
wonderful manners. She always carried a fan, which, when 
gently waved, could suggest warm lemon-scented breezes but 
which when used to convey a point to her second husband, 
my great uncle Richard Vickers Boyle, assumed the guise of 
a schoolmaster’s ferrule, so imperative was its motion. I 
enjoyed visiting her when I was older, in her pleasant house, 
overlooking the Park in London, whose walls were painted 
in the Italian style, for she had a very good cook and wonder- 
ful stories of Spain. The old people sat to either side of the 
fireplace; he was very deaf and the following little scene was 
re-enacted on most of my visits: 

“Richard,” she would say, “dear Louis says—” He would 
lean forward. “Would you speak a little louder my love, I 
did not quite catch...” 

Then she, much louder, agitating the inevitable fan, would 
exclaim, “Louis says—” “I am sorry, my dear,” my uncle 
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would answer, cupping his ear, “but there must be some 
traffic outside, I fear I missed...” 

Then my aunt would snap her fan with a vigour that 
belied her age but with a grace that recalled the Sevillana and 
would exclaim in the French she loved to lapse into when 
talking to me, “Dieu qu'il est béte!”’ 

My gratitude for Great Aunt Eleanor’s hospitality only 
came with a later appreciation of good cooking. In earlier 
days my sister and I thought that staying with her was the 
worst form of incarceration. Stern servants in this childless 
house were for ever uttering warnings against the dangers of 
walking faster than at a funeral pace for fear of bumping 
against endless bibelots marshalled in serried ranks on every 
table however slender its legs, on every ledge protruding 
into every landing, however narrow. Running was a punish- 
able offence. ; 

From Great Uncle Richard I also learnt a valuable lesson: 
that is the unwisdom of boring children with accounts of 
personal adventures. He had been the hero of a noteworthy 
incident in the Indian Mutiny. The passing of time had in 
no way dimmed his memory of the affair or diminished his 
satisfaction with the no doubt remarkable foresight and leader- 
ship he had then displayed. He clearly felt it to be important 
that the infants of the family should memorise every detail of 
the action of a man whom he would freely hint was widely 
known at the time as the Hero of Arrah. The trouble was that 
he was a crashing. bore and made what might have been a 
good tale into one of infinite tedium. 

Sensing the unrest that was to develop into the Indian 
Mutiny he had fortified his house and garden at Arrah, 
which became known to his incredulous neighbours as “Boyle’s 
Folly’. When fighting broke out he defended his home for a 
long time with a garrison of fifty Sikhs against 5,000 mutinous 
sepoys, we were told. It was all very meritorious, no doubt, 
but how tiresome! We could have wept with ennui at the 
reiterated account of the brave fellows who saved Great 
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Aunt Eleanor by conveying her down a river in a box and who 
in consequence enjoyed pensions that had the effect of making 
centenarians of them, for their relatives made sure they never 
died. Little Kathleen, with greater determination than I 
could emulate, would declare, even at the risk of being sent 
to bed supperless and with the certainty of a dose in the 
morning, that she had a pain whenever Uncle Richard’s 
cackles made it clear he was about to lay yet another Arrah 
egg. 

It is curious that Aunt Eleanor’s tales of the same period 
never palled, probably because of her sweet voice and manner, 
and her knack of making you relive her adventures with her. 
She had once been bitten by a cobra and had been marched up 
and down all night to make sure she did not go to sleep, which 
would have been fatal. She also had to drink a whole bottle 
of whisky! As a result no snake has, throughout my life, 
commanded such awesome loathing respect as the reptile that 
could cause Aunt Eleanor, a gentle sipper of tea and camomile, 
to drink a whole bottle of whisky. 

Thanks to Uncle Richard I have never told a child of such 
adventures as have befallen me. The infants of my family 
owe more than they realise to a remote relative they have 
never even heard of. 

I was however full of admiration for Uncle Richard’s 
family. He had a brother, a Colonel, whose son became an 
Admiral. The latter did something extraordinarily brave 
during the first world war, diving in his submarine through 
the protective Turkish nets in the Dardanelles and sinking 
goodness knows how many ships outside Constantinople. I 
remember well his perfectly sincere admiration for the aviators 
whose bravery he said was beyond his comprehension, which 
I found amazing, having often flown in the first war without 
deeming this to be at all noteworthy. It is strange how courage 
in one field often draws the incredulous wonder of men who 
have displayed great temerity in another. 

One of the Hack girls, Herberta, whom I never knew, was 
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really remarkable. Her great granddaughter, Dame Mary 
Moriarty, now of Stanbrook Abbey, has sent me a series of 
small books containing little plays and stories Herberta wrote 
between the ages of eight and twelve and a half. The last one 
was written in 1839 and they are all illustrated by her. Her 
calligraphy at the latter date was extraordinarily neat and 
spelling and grammar practically faultless. It is also remarkable 
that they are written indifferently in French, Italian or English 
and contain no mistakes that I can detect. 

She married a Doctor Louis Moriarty and had a boy, Louis 
by name, reported in a letter in my store as being also bilingual. 
He became a housemaster at Harrow and in the Army Class 
there taught Winston Churchill and Leo Amery. During the 
last war, in response to an appeal by Mrs Churchill, his widow 
sent his gold repeater watch with a note saying it had often 
marked Winston Churchill’s hours of work. It was bought by 
a number of Old Harrovians and presented to him. 


Of Gulielma who married Jules Rafinesque I have already 
spoken. Amongst the family letters I found when I opened the 
picnic basket were a number from her husband to my grand- 
father, written during the Siege of Paris, during the whole of 
which, from its first investment by the Germans until the 
Commune, they lived‘in the capital. Written on the thinnest 
of paper, these letters were stamped with either Napoleonic 
or the New Republican stamps of the modest denomination 
of thirty centimes and were marked ‘ballon monté’? which 
meant that they were carried by balloon at no small risk to 
the astronauts, whom the Germans treated as spies if they 
caught them. Should the balloon land in unoccupied French 
territory the letters were forwarded by ordinary mail. 

To me these letters have a strong appeal because of the 
courage with which the besieged part of the family played 
down their own dangers and discomforts so as to lessen the 
anxieties of the English section. My grandparents had left 
Paris at the last possible moment for Dieppe as the Germans 
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closed in, staying there until this town also was threatened by 
the enemy. Jules’ poor jokes concerning food and those of his 
young son Gaston, just called up for military service, barely 
conceal their fears, yet they must have been better off than 
most residents in Paris. 

While Jules gave details of the defences erected about Passy 
and examined through glasses the Prussian batteries erected 
about St Cloud, Gulie concentrated on providing food for the 
family, a subject of major interest to them all, as clearly emerges 
in almost every letter. Gulie insisted on looking upon the whole 
business of the siege as complete nonsense, laughing off the 
apprehension they all felt at the state of near-starvation under 
which they presently lived, joking about the trumpetings of 
amateur citizen troops who were marching about the streets 
parading from patriotic monument to patriotic monument 
where oaths to defend Paris to the death were solemnly sworn. 
She mocked equally at the sleep-disturbing artillery discharges 
of the garrison and the enemy’s noisy responses. 

One of Jules’ chief complaints, and this may have been due 
to the fact that he was a tall, fair man, was the mania for spy 
hunting the Parisians soon developed. An urchin pointing at a 
man trying to find his way, or merely looking about, was 
enough to cause a hostile crowd to collect, to handle roughly 
a perfectly innocent individual, or as likely as not to the latter 
spending the night in conditions of great hardship and filth 
at the police station. 

Hardly a letter but mentions what must have been a very 
precious and modern possession, my grandmother’s sewing 
machine. This and her grand piano, as the German bombard- 
ment became more severe, were carried to safety in the heart 
of Paris. My mother’s canaries are also constantly referred to. 
She was then a child of seven and it is difficult to avoid the 
impression that she was a little spoilt by her elders, including 
her cousin Gaston, who continued to worship her through 
life. It had been difficult to persuade her to leave the canaries 
behind and her tears had only been dried when she was 
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assured that she was going to stay with relatives in England 
who boasted a goat cart, complete with white goat and red 
harness. Space was found in every gossamer letter for news 
of the canaries, in particular about a little green one who, 
Prussians or no Prussians, Commune or no Commune, had 
his daily free flight around the drawing-room, of which fact 
his little mistress had to be appraised by balloon, together with 
the oft-repeated assurance by the male Rafinesques that the 
one thing the besieging Prussians could never do would be to 
starve them into eating the canaries. 

My mother’s canaries are but a slender link between myself 
and the Siege of Paris, but that great event, which loomed so 
large in the memory of those whose lives were accepted by 
me as my precursors, does in fact represent a drop scene, if a 
distant one, to my own life. Another link was that two distant 
cousins of my parents went over to fight for France (as Lord 
Kitchener did) and were shot by: the Prussians as francs tireurs, 
no one bothering to identify the strangers and pass on after 
the war news of where they fell. Another picture, my mother’s 
account of raw peasants being drilled near Dieppe, has remained 
as clear as when it was painted on my childish mind. Bewil- 
dered and sweating, uncouth and clumsy in smocks and sabots, 
they were marched up and down, so ignorant that, unused to 
distinguishing right from left, they were given straw in one 
hand and hay in the other, stepping out to the command 
‘straw’, ‘hay’—‘foin’, ‘paille’. 

One of the most vivid tales my mother told me was her 
account of leaving Dieppe for England on the very last boat. 
Perhaps, very unfairly, I have felt slight, if affectionate, dis- 
belief attributable to her great histrionic powers in the reality 
of her vivid description of the shells that fell ‘plomp, plomp’ 
just short of the devoted vessel. But it does seem that the 
Germans did fire, perhaps without great determination, at a 
ship whose sinking would have caused them nothing but 
difficulties. The feelings of my family at the time are well 
illustrated by the little drawings my grandfather was for ever 
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making to satisfy his small daughter’s insatiable demand for 
his illustrations of daily events. I still have a gruesome one of 
German soldiers looting a cottage and bayoneting the peasant 
owner. 

As real to me is my grandmother’s description of her return 

to her little house in Paris the moment it was possible to do so, 
and finding that it had been occupied for a short time by the 
Germans, who, knowing its owners were English, had made 
a chalk mark round every object they had moved, so that 
she found her work basket exactly where she had left it. Far 
grimmer, a testimonial to the Commune barely over, she 
saw the wide moat which then surrounded the park of the 
Chateau de la Muette which I well remember, full of dead. 
These had been a column of prisoners, so-called Communards, 
but probably composed in the main of harmless citizens swept 
_ together by the regular French troops, the Versaillais. 
' These latter, so called because they obeyed the newly 
constituted French Government under Thiers at Versailles, 
had just been released from captivity by the Germans. Humili- 
ated by captivity and defeat, they found themselves assigned 
the task of quelling the furious, exasperated, despairing rising 
of the working-class quarters of Paris who had proclaimed the 
Commune. 

The troops had certainly only been told by their officers 
of the cruel, the revolutionary aspect of the rising. Beaten by 
the Prussians. angered and resentful that crassly inefficient 
leadership had deprived them of the power of effective resis- 
tance, they turned in fury on their compatriots whom they 
felt had added the confusion of insanity to their country’s 
misfortune. 

Unfortunately, embittered officers and soldiers who only 
felt that the men of the faubourgs and the furies bent on burning 
Paris were delaying their release to their homes, were not well 
equipped to distinguish Communards from others, and so, time 
and time again, peaceful citizens, badauds, loafers, sightseers, 

the ordinary people filling a given street at any given time, 
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were swept up and marched in columns towards Versailles.* 
In some cases the troops, perhaps in distaste of their escort 
duty and furious at the prospect ofa long march, turned on their 
prisoners, whom they shot, deeming them to be criminals. 
It was certainly such a column whose bodies my grandmother 
saw filling the moat at la Muette. 

There remains in my mind, from the balloon letters and 
Cousin Gaston’s talks and reminiscences of the siege, a picture 
of a brave population, though their undisciplined forces so 
often ran away; of people who managed to keep a sense of 
fun through cold and hunger and above all who always dis- 
played the supreme virtue of love of country. After all, they 
rose in heartbroken anguish against those-who told them that 
surrender was inevitable. 


As I grew older and stronger my longing for England, al- 
though then practically unknown country to me, grew irresis- 
tibly. To be well at last could only mean a career in England or 
Ireland. There had never been any question but that, unless I 
was an invalid, I should return there. On this point at least 
both my parents’ families were agreed. They were in fact 
meticulously careful not to weaken the link with the Home 
Country, exaggeratedly so perhaps, for, although I was born 
in Paris, the fact was only notified to the British Embassy 
where I was christened, and not registered with the French 
authorities. 

I have often had occasion to observe that it is the people 
who live on the marches of a country, and have had in the 
past to provide the first defence of its frontiers, or those who 
grew up on its outposts, as the original Aylmers did (for 
Donadea, was one of the castles defending the pale), who 
prove to be the most fanatically patriotic. This is also probably 
true of those who, like myself, have found themselves in 
childhood looking on their country from afar. These feelings, 


* See the Contes du Lundi by A. Daudet, 
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due to unavowed, perhaps uncomprehended anxieties, are 
unknown to the solid mass of the people of any nation living 
within their own borders, speaking one language, their own, 
steeped in a single tradition and only intimately conscious of 
their nationality on the rare occasions when they meet a 
foreigner, or when a common danger welds the people into 
an. angry or apprehensive block. — 

The very fact that individuals or families are surrounded by 
foreigners leads them to cling to their own country however 
much they like and understand the people among whom they 
live. Minorities are apt to be driven on to themselves, their 
sense of separateness emphasised just because they are few 
among many. 

So, for me, with the introduction of Grammars and Tutors 
brought in to make up for deficiencies in education as under- 
stood in England, France began to recede into the background. 
Ruefully I realised that my limited brain space was taken up 
with useless knowledge such as whole pages of French poetry 
and the préfectures of French departments, while I was quite 
ignorant of many things now deemed essential, cricket for 
instance. 

But it was a painful process. Even my Latin (at best rudi- 
mentary) pronounced in the French way was incomprehen- 
sible to an English ear, and many weary months were spent 
undergoing dreary tuition in uncongenial places in England 
where, however unattractive they were, my grandmother 
provided a home for me, facing uncomplainingly the English 
winter that was not good for her and which she was not used 
to. But it was Ireland to which she was drawn, taking me with 
her, and so it remained my sheet anchor, till death removed 
all her contemporaries and the first world war most of 
mine. 

Ireland had been half a dream throughout my infancy 
and childhood. It only became a reality when I was actually 
there. Then places and people constantly referred to by my 
grandmother when we were on our travels suddenly, by a 
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curious and very pleasant. magic, became tangible facts. 
It was like dreaming of a wonderful tea and a table covered 
with scrumptious cakes to wake finding yourself eating them. 

Ireland was also like a splendid book which my grandmother 
would open when we were alone together in distant parts 
or during my frequent illnesses in childhood, to tell me 
interesting things, mostly about her family and its innumerable 
branches. Arriving at the pleasant, well-appointed and some- 
times grand houses which always made us so welcome, was 
to me like living an experience accurately foretold, with 
perhaps the added zest of having to deal carefully with small 
matters of manners, form and speech not specifically detailed 
by my grandmother, points which would not have been of 
the least interest to my mother who never recognised any law 
but her own in such matters. 

At Donadea Castle in the dining-room, the coats of arms of 
related families which supported every cross-beam and covered 
the points of junction were no new thing to me but merely 
illustrated and confirmed familiar tales. These, owing to my 
semi-invalid childhood, played an unusually important part 
in my early memories, for I loved to hear my grandmother 
tell me of her family’s past adventures as I lay in bed, or sat 
tucked up in an armchair by a window. 

In those days my grandmother was the only constant human 
factor I knew, the rock which every tendril of life I could 
throw out clung to. My parents seemed to make only fleeting 
though very pleasant incursions into the routine of my exis- 
tence. They were young, attractive and no doubt busy living 
their own lives; neither of them seemed to have the knack of 
making their own childhoods live for me except for a few 
occasions, which had made an exceptional impression on them. 
It may well be that the small boy who was so often sick was a 
disappointment to both of them. They got used to the idea 
that it was far better for me to be left entirely in my grand- 
mother’s care. So it came about that my own infancy seemed 
to be grafted on to that of my grandmother and grew quite 
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naturally out of her memories; even today, I am thoroughly 
familiar with the schoolroom at Courtown, the large house 
in the centre of a considerable estate which belonged to my 
grandmother’s father, John Aylmer, in County Kildare. 

My grandmother had seven sisters and one brother. So 
numerous were the girls that they were divided into two 
‘classes’ each with its own governess. The girls did three 
hours’ lessons on their backs every day, which, with some 
time spent with a blackboard held in the small of their backs 
by the crook of their elbows, ensured straight spines. The two 
batches of sisters were taken in succession to curtsey to their 
mother each morning. 

In my solitude I move about a great deal in this world of 
two generations back, athirst for information concerning my 
great aunts as children, but only learning about the ‘younger’ 
class to which my grandmother belonged, the schoolroom 
discipline having been such that the girls of one ‘class’ had 
not only not becn intimate with, but had hardly known the other. 
It was only when something very special had occurred to one 
of my elder great aunts that I ever heard them mentioned: 
such was the case of Florence, who had gone into decline and 
died when her fiancé was killed in the charge of Balaclava. 
On the other hand I knew all about the younger class, for 
instance that my beloved Aunt Cecilia had succeeded in training 
her bullfinches to drill like soldiers. 

I found no difficulty whatever in visualising the white- 
haired divinity of my early life as the little girl her sisters 
described, dressed like Alice in Wonderland, who however 
differed from Alice by being a bold and quite fearless horse- 
woman with beautiful hands, so much so that, an almost 
unheard-of thing for a young girl of her day, she was allowed 
to go hunting when in her teens. 

There existed a charming small picture of her as a girl in 
full gallop at a high fence in her long riding habit with the 
veil, fastened to a tiny top hat, floating straight behind her. 
Seeing the picture, I remember, led to my enquiring, using the 
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French expression, if she always galloped ‘ventre a terre’ which 
means ‘with the horse’s stomach touching the ground’, 
whereupon she asked me rather suspiciously what it meant, 
for she knew that ‘ventre’ meant stomach, which was not a 
word to use. Then we no doubt laughed as we usually did, I 
at having caught her out once again in ignorance of French, 
she, over-fond, happy to have pandered to the vanity of her 
small grandson, knowing she could do so without jeopardising 
her own unassailable prestige. It was perhaps those distant 
memories of her own girlhood that made her smile such a 
great smile when she first saw me on a pony, and gave her such 
satisfaction when later I became a cavalry officer as so many 
of her relations had been. - 

My childhood visits to Ireland were in an unrealised way 
pilgrimages to family shrines to which distance and my grand- 
mother had lent a very special value and importance. 

Of all the objects of veneration to be encountered there my 
great grandmother, Mrs John Aylmer, was by far the most 
awesome and impressive, not so much because she was very 
tall, very erect, ninety years old and blind, for her long and 
very fine hands were kindly as she felt the head of “Lucy’s 
boy’ whom she had never seen, but for the immense respect 
with which our own deities, her daughters, my grandmother 
and her sister, treated her. They only spoke in whispers in her 
presence. They bowed low to her, perhaps even curtseyed to 
the silent figure who sat like a statue, her hands on her lap, 
the long white lapels of her cap hanging over either shoulder. 
When I was first old enough to observe this deference I was as 
astonished as if I had seen the Eiffel Tower make obeisance to 
Notre Dame. 

I must,have been very small then, certainly too small to be 
impressed by the fact that she had been twelve years old when 
the Battle of Waterloo was fought, for Waterloo meant 
nothing to me, nor did her great age. I lived among so many 
old ladies, mostly great aunts, that they all seemed to belong 
to some ageless hierarchy of the past, a kind of galaxy of minor 
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prophets like those about whom they would read to us from 
the more difficult parts of the Bible. 

My only guide to my age when I first became conscious 
of this awesome but love-inspiring old lady was that I could 
and did charge full tilt under the immense dining-room 
table, hitting my head so hard I can remember it still, as also 
the ensuing ministrations of a sweet cousin in her teens, Nellie 
Burrows, for which action, or perhaps just because she was 
so kindly, I kept an affectionate devotion to her for decades. 
Much later her gentle personality seemed to sponsor me when 
I joined the 11th Hussars in which her uncle, Sir Kildare 
Burrows, had been a popular officer. 

My very distant recollections still include precise but cir- 
cumscribed and fragmentary pictures of my great grand- 
mother’s large house in Merrion Square, Dublin. There was a 
large garden in which the kites made for me by two nearly 
grown-up cousins were flown. These kites were heavy and 
sticky from a surfeit of glue, but the hope they would one day 
fly higher than the house never died. These cousins were 
very kind to and understanding of small boys. For instance they 
realised the importance of the discovery that whitings’ eyes 
made wonderful tiny balls that looked fascinating on the edge 
of a plate. I well remember, too, seeing in a Dublin shop what 
must then have been a new invention: the system whereby 
the bills and money of customers were enclosed in wooden 
balls and lifted automatically to rails high above our heads, 
on which they rolled to an unknown destination, to return 
presently, unerring as fate, as certainly as punishment followed 
naughtiness, containing the exact change and the receipted bill. 

Later, when the movement of the heavenly bodies was 
explained to me, I understood at once: they moved about 
the heavens like the balls in the Dublin shop; and having 
watched these frequently and for long periods it became 
obvious to me that travel by air was not only possible but 
easy. The first aeroplane therefore provided no great surprise 
and I stepped into one and flew over the Long Valley at 
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Aldershot as I had once imagined myself, turned small for the 
occasion, riding in the wooden balls of my infancy. 

There were many visitors to Merrion Square, mostly rela- 
tions. Every place at the large table was always filled at meals, 
but I do not recall many of the guests. One, however, I do 
remember. She was a Lady Aylmer and she never used the 
word dog but invariably spelt it out: d-o—g—apparently 
fearful lest if you spoke of a dog you might, inadvertently, 
say something that might hurt its feelings. No dog was likely 
to think it was referred to when it heard the three letters. After 
all it was much like talking French before the servants. 

My great grandmother’s dominating position in the family 
circle depended not so much on her age-and great personal 
dignity, as on the legends connected with her brother, Sir 
Gerald Aylmer, 9th Baronet of Donadea, which I heard of 
later. She was always spoken of as the one and only person 
who had ever dared to face up to that redoubtable figure, 
who dominated the family and indeed the countryside when 
my grandmother was a young girl. He was known far and wide 
and recalled even in my day with bated breath as the ‘old Sir’. 

That he was a formidable old man none can doubt, He was 
reputed to have ploughed up a new main road, which in his 
opinion had been laid too close to his own property, and 
rebuilt it farther away; and there were none to challenge 
him in the very grim embattled place with cannon on its 
keep which was his stronghold. He died long before my time 
but his memory and his alleged ghost terrified my childhood, 
for Donadea was my home in Ireland when I was there as a boy. 

Sir Gerald used to close the great door of Donadea at 
sunset on his frightened son and cowed wife. No one left 
outside was ever let in. Strictly religious, he always conducted 
family prayers in the dining-room whose ceiling was covered 
with the endless coats of arms of related families. If anyone 
was late he slammed-to the brass-bound Bible, which I often 
handled with awe, and hurled it with deadly aim at the 
culprit. 
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For reasons which I forget or more probably never knew, 
the chapel of the castle had become unconsecrated, so the 
family attended the church within the park at the end of one 
of the avenues. In his day there were frequent disturbances 
(he was shot at on occasions when on his way to attend service), 
so he had protective walls built to either side of the mile long 
avenue. He was sporting enough not to build them so high 
as to prevent a shot being aimed at him when sitting in a 
phaeton, but, what was perhaps more important, this arrange- 
ment enabled him to aim a return shot at an assailant with the 
gun he carried across his knees. I gathered that he must have 
sung more lustily and more out of tune than usual at the service 
which followed any such encounter. 

It certainly paid to be a fair shot in the Ireland of those days. 
I well remember a cousin, a contemporary of my father’s, 
who acted as agent for his elder brother in properties in the 
* South, telling me that when he arrived to collect the rents 
he drove through the village street throwing up biscuits which 
he would shoot at and hit with his pistol, leaving the tenants 
to draw their own conclusions. 

Sir Gerald’s idea of entertaining his children and those of 
his sister was to walk them through the crypt after church on 
Sundays amongst rows of dead Aylmers in their coffins. 
All were no doubt duly impressed by their multitude. 

Yet this strange man was liked as well as feared, for he was 
just. Having spent a fortune providing work during the hungry 
forties, he mortgaged his property to charter three ships to 
send many of his tenants to America with some money to 
start them off there. There is a monument to him on a hill 
overlooking the great bog of Allen which belonged to him. 
It is supposed to have been put up by a grateful tenantry, but 
it was later whispered that, having decided he would like to 
be commemorated by a monument, he put it up himself. 

My grandmother was, I felt, secretly proud of her fierce 
old uncle and would generally produce, without much 
coaxing, some horrific story about him. She was also strangely 
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brother, who was very bad indeed and a considerable gambler. 
She knew all about the soldiers there had been in the family, 
and there had been many. 

Few people nowadays worry about these oral family tradi- 
tions so closely connected with houses which are now seldom 
the rallying point of related people. It is a pity, a pity for the 
people concerned who derived great strength from the clan, 
and also for the nation, for such groups provided the different 
communities up and down the country with a framework 
every nation would be the better for and which to be deprived 
of would be a calamity. 

In my childhood families were still strong entities. Particu- 
larly when there were large houses, all the children were 
brought together for long periods and knew each other well. 
The talk of the elders gave reality to relationships unfolding 
in many directions. Nowadays it is no longer so; in England 
at least the large houses are asylums or homes or schools. 
_ The rustle of starched skirts in the passages is no longer that 
of servants, village girls who thought it grand to be promoted 
to service in the hall, but that of the nurses serving the Welfare 
State. The younger generation barely know their cousins and 
are seldom interested in uncles and aunts confined to narrower 
activities by reduced*means and living in houses just capable 
of holding the immediate family. The young know each other’s 
Christian names but less frequently their family names save 
for the purpose-of addressing letters. What has happened to 
the descendants of great aunts is a matter of profound indiffer- 
ence. It is a pity from their own point of view, for the clan 
used to provide a powerful support to its young. 

Courtown was sold by the cousin who was my contem- 
porary. Donadea is a ruin. These are facts which would have 
saddened my grandmother. But she would have been glad 
to know that the 12th Baronet of Donadea and the last to 
reside in the British Isles was a General and a V.C. 
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It took me a long time to really believe that I could in fact 
look forward to an Army career. It was too good to be true, 
something like suddenly emerging from a pathless and dark 
forest on to a hill from which led many sunny roads to in- 
finitely desirable destinations. Would the doctors not pounce 
on me again? No, my grandmother was reassured on this 
point. 

If this emancipation from fear, if this injection of hope made 
a new lad of me, my grandmother’s relief and happiness 
must have been greater still, for to her this meant that she 
had won the prize she had devoted her life to acquiring. 

Either some wise person or a conclave of elders decided 
that I should try to join the Regular Army through the 
Militia and not through Sandhurst, for which my age reduced 
the period available for preparation to too narrow a margin. 
It was a wise decision. I really had not had the time to 
learn enough to have a chance of passing the entrance 
examination. Furthermore quite a long period was still 
needed for me to become acclimatised to the new life. Also, 
never having been to school, the result of being pitched head- 
long into a world moulded by public schools might well 
have had disastrous results. 

At the age of sixteen and a half, I became a Second Lieu- 
tenant in the Kildare Militia, then the Third Battalion of the 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers. It had in earlier days been a rifle 
regiment in which relatives of mine in past generations had 
served. When I knew it, it had magnificent N.C.O.s from the 
splendid regular battalions, the officers were pleasant and 
good sportsmen, but the rank and file were not of a kind to 
fill a potential foe with terror. In fact the main purpose of the 
formation, which included men of all ages including the 
elderly, seemed to be more social than warlike and to consist 
in providing short periods of employment to a not very martial 
and usually unemployed section of the population. This is not 
to say that they were not prepared to fight on small provocation. 
They were Irish after all. But by great misfortune the objects 
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of their permanent enmity were the men of the sister Militia 
battalions, the 4th, the Dublin County Battalion, and the sth, 
the City of Dublin Battalion. There were insults known to 
each formation which had the power of driving the other into 
paroxysms of rage. 

It was many years before I witnessed a closer approximation 
to war than when the Dublin corner boys (so described by the 
Kildares), cut to the quick by being told the only exercise 
they ever took was propping up the pub walls with their 
backs, and also that they were frequently mistaken for cavalry 
owing to the snottles hanging from their noses like troop 
horses’ head ropes, fixed bayonets and charged their fellow 
Hibernians across a gully. The way the officers dealt with 
the riot was a fine example of what today would be called 
public relations. 

It is unlikely that I have ever felt greater gratification or 
been more impressed with my own importance than when 
I read my name in the papers, gazetted as a Second Lieutenant. 
It was wonderful, wonderful too that I had a sword in a leather 
sheath (though I was unaware of how to use it) and a large 
tin box full of uniforms. Less satisfactory was the inner con- 
viction that I was innocent of the faintest tinge of military 
knowledge. That I knew the Colonel and had a respectable 
local address and relations in the county apparently sufficed 
as qualifications. In those days you became an officer first and 
learnt the job afterwards. In fact had I realised the amount of 
courses and examinations that lay ahead and the time they would 
take up I might have been daunted. 

But slight as were my qualifications, my connections were 
apparently sufficient to secure my acceptance by my fellows. 
A young Englishman who joined after I did was not so fortunate. 
He was the victim of a very bad case of ragging which led to 
a court of enquiry. His only crime was that he had no local 
background and had had the temerity to get himself gazetted 
to the battalion uninvited. 

I look back with affection and gratitude to the clan which 
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displayed such loyal kindness to the odd young offshoot from 
foreign parts. This I must have owed in the main to my grand- 
mother, who was universally loved and respected throughout 
the family, with whom she was in constant touch through her 
sisters and their children; and she was personally well known 
to many, for even distant relations stayed with her for long 
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The indulgence and kindness displayed by all could not 
entirely protect me from the pitfalls an upbringing presided 
over by old ladies exposed me to. About the first thing that 
happened to me when I joined the depot at Naas in County 
Kildare was to be put in charge of the accounts of a company. 
This presented unusual and humiliating problems; for instance 
I had never signed a cheque in my life and now found myself 
faced with several, with ne’er a great aunt to advise or tell 
me where to affix my signature. 

But the worst experience was the first. Arriving at the depot 
in the afternoon, I walked into the Mess and found a long 
individual with a red moustache and in uniform swinging his 
legs as he sat on the fender seat. He seemed to me to be very 
old indeed, thirty at least, and a Captain. Nevertheless his 
greeting was friendly. “So you're the new subaltern, are you?” 
Then, turning and pressing a button, he said, “Have a drink.” 
A white-coated waiter appeared instantly. ““What'll you have?” 
This was awful. I had not the faintest idea what to say. Surely 
men in uniform, officers, never had tea or anything like that. 
I knew all about wine, but I had never heard of anyone having 
wine outside meals in any of the houses I was familiar with. 
What was it grown men were accustomed to drink at odd 
times? The excruciating experience of not being able to 
remember words I was acquainted with but did not habitually 
use manifested itself for the first time that day. It must have 
dealt my memory such a blow that it has never recovered, for 
it plays me the same trick to this day. 

What I was trying to say was “A whisky and soda please, 
Sir,” but I had never tasted one and the words would not 
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come. I must have blushed crimson, a misfortune I was all 
too conscious of being subject to, and at last in abject misery 
I blurted out, “Please, Sir, may I have a soda and water?”’! 

The waiter in the doorway swayed slightly but his face 
hardly showed a sign. The Captain on the fender grinned and 
said not unkindly, “Waiter, what the young gentleman really 
wants is a glass of milk.” It was probably the most appropriate 
drink I could have had, but it nearly choked me. 

Thereafter I hunted as much as I could, hoping that hard 
riding would make up for some of my deficiencies, and that 
if I was well in front when hounds were off, I would not 
hear the odious story being repeated as I felt it must be. But 
if people laughed they did so very gently... 

It was at this period that I collected a nickname which I was 
ashamed of at first but lived to regret losing when, in time, 
it was almost forgotten. In.those days a play called ‘Monsieur 
Beaucaire’ was having an immense success in London. The 
lead was played by Lewis Waller who cultivated a French 
accent. Monsieur Beaucaire, later shortened to Beaucaire, I 
became, and kept this nickname for many years. Indeed there 
are a few who remember it yet, and my wife has always called 
me B. 

It took me two or three years of cramming, courses of various 
kinds, attachments, étc., before I finally passed all my Army 
examinations and was gazetted to the 8th Hussars. Looking 
back on my time in the Kildare Militia, it will always be a 
matter of pridé, with me to have been associated with so 
gallant a regiment, one with such a splendid fighting record 
as the Dublin Fusiliers. I felt that an inner wound deep inside 
me had been inflicted when this splendid regiment, together 
with others from Southern Ireland, was disbanded. Its colours 
were sent to the Duke of Connaught, its Colonel in Chief. 
When he died the surviving officers decided I should keep them 
in my care. They are honoured symbols in my house, the 
respected evocation of a glorious past which I hope remains 
more alive for being so revered. 
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They will one day have to withdraw to the Army Museum 
at Sandhurst. I hate to think of how dreary a museum will be 
to them. I hope that meanwhile, somehow, through them, all 
those brave Irishmen whose high deeds in the service of the 
Empire they symbolise will gain some satisfaction because 
they were honoured to the very last by one who venerated 
their memory. 


I was fortunate in“being allowed to serve in the regiment 
of my choice. A happier formation than the 8th, the Royal 
Irish Hussars, it would be impossible to imagine. Its officers, 
drawn from good county stock, both Irish and English, were 
the very essence of what was best in our national life—good 
sportsmen, conscientious, with a great sense of responsibility 
towards the regiment and their men; but I do not remember 
a strong urge among my fellow subalterns to become great 
exponents of the art of war. They knew that if war came they 
and the Regiment would acquit themselves well as their 
predecessors had always done. I do not think the idea of 
becoming a General would have struck any subaltern with 
anything but horror. 

Very early in my career the 8th were in Allenby’s Brigade 
at Colchester. He was always known as the Bull. I was soon 
in trouble for not knowing the age of some of my troop 
horses and so gave each horse a name, the first letter of which 
indicated its age. Their names were painted over each stall 
on nice boards surmounted by the Irish Harp. 

This incident was followed by another misfortune. This 
genuinely great man, who had too little to do, found some un- 
peeled potatoes in a dustbin on a day I was orderly officer. 
I was reprimanded not so much by him as by my Colonel 
who stood in great awe of him. “The Bull,” said I, pointing 
at the General, “and the china shop,” a rueful finger on my 
own chest. The only reason for telling this story is that I 
learnt from Allenby that it is most important never to be 
afraid of a superior, even of an overwhelmingly superior 
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person. I was never afraid of Allenby then nor when I met him 
later in the war as a Corps Commander, and he never made 
me suffer for this, so that injustice was presently the only 
thing I feared. Against this, furious resentment was my weapon. 
I have since learnt there are better ones. 

The regiment was most kind and welcoming to a young 
man as quick tempered as I was and I was very happy with it. 
High spirits, a readiness to undertake over-bold and often 
silly adventures, may have led to an indulgence being extended 
to me that I badly needed. The fact that I was prone to fou 
rire, uncontrollable mirth, easily provoked especially by some 
trait, saying or action of a superior, may have helped me with 
my contemporaries; it certainly often got, me into trouble, 
which might have been serious had not elders taken into 
account a lightheartedness whose exuberance was perhaps 
due to long suppression. This was a period when everything 
had a vividness and a reality I have never quite recaptured. 
The days spent on the road in summer on the way to the 
cavalry training grounds on Salisbury Plain which most 
people considered a terrible bore, even in the days when 
motors were scarce, were a joy to me in spite of the dust we 
ourselves raised on the main roads. I was making the acquain- 
tance of rural England and greatly liked what I saw, the lovely 
villages, the neat countryside, the welcoming people and the 
pretty girls who rushed out to smile and wave to the soldiers 
riding by. I imagined myself riding to war, while manoeuvres 
were as exciting-as I pictured war to be. So much so that, 
always having hoped I would be vouchsafed the supreme 
bliss of charging enemy guns, I once jumped a gun in a battery 
against which we were carrying out a dummy charge. This 
was silly.and dangerous for it was firing blank. I was severely 
punished and lost leave ‘for having endangered the life of my 
horse’. Still, it was worth while. I did live several imaginary 
wars, with all the excitement of ambushes, capture of bridges 
and the secret delight when illicit trophies such as strange 
horses belonging to rival cavalry regiments appeared in our 
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horse lines. I am glad I lived these imaginary contests and 
enjoyed a little of the ideal war I had so long dreamed of, which 
could not have been more different from the noisy, frightening, 
boring, cordite, chlorine and chloroform-smelling reality that 
lay ahead. 

In spite of the retribution for many escapades it was a very 
happy time epitomised for me in lines I always loved: 


When all the world is young, lad, 
And all the trees are green, 

And every goose a swan, lad, 

And every lass a queen. 

Then hey for boot and horse, lad, 
And round the world away. 

Young blood must have its course, lad 


And every dog his day. 


My service with the 8th came to a most unfortunate and 
violent end. Playing polo one afternoon at Colchester when 
the ground was very hard, a player hit my cap off and a few 
minutes later our hardest hitter drove a ball that caught me 
on the temple. I must have remained for a short time un- 
conscious in the saddle, my pony galloping on at full tilt, 
when I rolled off over its tail, thus getting a concussed spine 
over and above the fractured skull already acquired. I was 
fortunate that this accident did not put an end to my life or 
to my military career, but I was ill for two years and no doubt 
owed my survival to good nursing and the care of a great 
brain surgeon, Sir Victor Horsley. A fellow subaltern who 
witnessed my fall wrote that some words had jingled in his 
memory. Listening, they fell into place. They were verses 
from the Ingoldsby Legends: 


As I lay a-thinking, a-thinking, a-thinking 

Oh, gaily sang the bird as she sat upon the bough; 

And there passed a gallant knight with his halbert shining bright 
And his noble heart was light, free and gay. 
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Oh, as I lay a-thinking, a-thinking, a-thinking 
Oh, sadly sang the bird as she sat upon the bough; 
And there seemed a crimson plain, 

Where a gallant knight lay slain, 

And a steed with broken rein ran free. 

Oh, as I lay a-thinking most pitiful to see. 


I have told this story because the fact that somebody I 
liked so much should have had such a vision has, on occasion, 
given me courage and helped me when I needed it most. 
There are times when it is useful that a standard you are 
secretly trying to live up to should be recognised by others. 

The time it took me to recover, with all the doubts as to 
whether in fact I ever would, seemed hopelessly long, in spite 
of the unobtrusive care my grandmother once more provided. 
For six months of those twa years I was on half pay, a fact I 
had long forgotten when, after the Peace Conference in 1919, 
my work as head of the British Military Mission to the French 
Government came to an end. It did not look as if there would 
be another war during such years as lay before me in the Army. 
My regiment was going to India. I was a Captain on the 
regimental list, a brevet Lieutenant-Colonel and a Brigadier- 
General, difficult to fit in. As I believed I had just reached the 
minimum age qualifying for a pension, I resigned my commis- 
sion. Only then did the War Office inform me that I was six 
months short of the qualifying period and so was entitled to 
nothing but a gratuity. 

When the accident occurred I had had for some time a 
small bulldog bitch called Mrs Gamp because of her terrible 
snores at night. She was very dear and very devoted. She had 
an inscrutable face, but it was rewarding to look into her eyes 
when she was not annoyed, and unfortunately she was often 
annoyed. And can you wonder? No more unsuitable dog for 
a cavalry subaltern could have been imagined. She could not 
possibly keep up with horses, refused to be left behind and so 
tried to bite their heels, which they resented by kicking, and 
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she often went rolling over; but nothing would discourage 
her. Some ponies began to buck as soon as they saw her, so 
that I owed her one or two hard falls. 

My grandmother, who then had a pretty French maid 
called Jeanne, took charge of her for the long period when I 
was in a London nursing home. Jeanne spent much time looking 
out of the windows of the hotel my grandmother was then 
living in, not far from the nursing home. Jeanne’s intelligence 
did not match her looks. Nor was she truthful. Unfortunately 
Mrs Gamp trusted her. One afternoon, looking out of the 
window as usual, she pretended she saw me in the street below, 
pointed down and called Mrs Gamp. Mrs Gamp was no doubt 
bored too; it must have seemed to her to be too good to be 
true that her master was back again; she may have thought 
that not a moment must be lost in resuming the old life, 
ponies and all. The fact is that she did not hesitate for a second, 
* rushed forward and hurled her bulky little person out of the 
window. She was killed instantly on the pavement outside. 
It was several months before I was told what had happened. 

My accident had another result. Although I had to be 
nominally found to be fit to serve anywhere before rejoining, 
Horsley said it was out of the question that I should serve 
in India for a very long time, so, without making much fuss 
about it, I exchanged into the 11th. In this I was very fortunate. 
There were several brothers serving in each regiment. In 
particular, Sir Charles Lowther who had been Captain of my 
squadron in the 8th and had been unfailingly kind, playing 
the part of an elder brother to me rather than that of a senior 
officer, had a younger brother, Jack, in the 11th who sponsored 
me and did more than anyone to smooth my path in my new 
regiment. In time I became completely identified with it, but 
I never forgot the 8th or the debt of gratitude I owed them for 
welcoming me to the happiest, the most distinguished of 
homes. I carried away as a most precious memento a large 
mounted photograph of my troop in C Squadron subscribed 

for by the N.C.O.s and men. 
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It soon dawned on me that the younger officers in my 
new regiment were more ruthlessly devoted to sport than had 
been those of the 8th, that is their absorption in it was total 
and undivided. The dangers of non-conformity were obvious 
enough. I realised I must keep my wider interests to myself 
or run the risk of being deemed a prig, a dangerous prospect 
which might lead to heartbreaking isolation. Had I been as well 
off as some of my brother officers I might easily have opted 
once and for all for the pleasant, easy life where horses pre- 
dominated and in which competition and skill in handling 
them provided the main incentive to all as the fulfilment of 
life. There are some who, foolishly, believe that those addicted 
to sport and open-air pursuits are stupid. Such a point of view 
defines the limitations of those who voice it. It is the height of 
practical intelligence to do what you prefer doing and it is 
the satisfaction of a just ambition to do it well. 

The pattern of my life then became that, while enjoying the 
sport available to the best of my means and ability, I only 
broached subjects that were of special interest to me with 
those few whose interests extended beyond the Regiment, 
such as Jack Lowther and Sack Pelham for instance. The talks 
we often had at Mess dinners, particularly on guest nights, 
compensated for many other meals when in winter every 
jump negotiated out ‘hunting and in summer most strokes at 
polo were meticulously recalled. 

One real difficulty was to find time to read. It was essential 
to be free to dispose of the short interval available after dinner. 
This necessitated establishing the fact that I could not be called 
upon to make up a four at bridge to oblige senior officers. 
As I have not got a card sense this was not over difficult. I 
obtained my freedom, but at the expense of any reputation 
for intelligence I might have hoped for. 

Time was really a problem, for we got up very early and 
led strenuous lives. The temptation to sleep rather than open 
a book. was very strong, especially during the winter period, 
when your turn as orderly officer might come every third day, 
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which meant being up with the trumpeter sounding reveille 
and finishing after midnight having visited every one of the 
endless stables. 

Curiosity rather than ambition prompted my ever-increasing 
interest in soldiering. It was difficult even to seek guidance in 
which direction to acquire knowledge without causing the 
raising of supercilious eyebrows. These were not matters for 
subalterns. Their job, like that of puppies, was to grow strong 
and run true to form. 

I had however noted something within my own sphere 
which I longed to put right. I felt that training need not be the 
insufferably dull routine it was for officers and men. It seemed 
to me that it should be possible to devise schemes that would 
awaken the interest of the men. To write anything myself 
was of course out of the question. It would have been con- 
sidered to be the height of presumption, and rightly so, for 
after all what could I presume to know? Fortunately I hit on a 
scheme that worked. I had come across an excellent French 
book on exactly that subject and obtained the author’s per- 
mission to translate it. Some footnotes, slyly introduced, 
enabled me, surreptitiously, to put forward some views of 
my own. So came out “Cavalry Tactical Schemes’. I learnt 
many years later that the book had been considered useful 
by my old regiment, the 8th Hussars, in India. I never heard 
of its being used in the 11th. But I had much fun in compiling 
it, and it was very interesting to test out the schemes on my 
own troop. The immediate response of the men to an imagina- 
tive idea when fully explained to them, and their awakened 
interest, was a lesson I found useful to me throughout life. 
I have always found that if you wish to ensure full co-operation 
from an individual or a body of men it is essential to devote 
whatever time is needed to explaining fully the object of the 
exercise. 

So gratified was I at having been able to slip in ideas of my 
own as footnotes, often in the guise of quotations, that I 
followed up this modest success by obtaining the permission 
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and kindly encouragement of the French General de Négriez, 
well known at the time, to translate his book on the Russo- 
Japanese War. 

When the Regiment was stationed at Shorncliffe I was 
ordered to attend a musketry course at Hythe. My reaction 
was that which any cavalry subaltern would have had: that 
it was an awful bore, that it was in fact one of the crosses that 
were the lot of those who embraced a military career. Like all 
my fellow subalterns I had a very poor opinion of musketry. 
The way the rifle, the infantryman’s weapon, was impinging 
on our own arms was not only regrettable, it was alarming, 
substituting slow, boring manoeuvres for our glorious shock 
tactics. It was a deplorable tendency, spreading unpleasantly 
like democracy and barbed wire, which latter was reducing 
so fast the cavalry’s splendid open spaces. We sometimes 
feared that some of the footslogging variety of General who 
governed our destinies would finally succeed in turning us 
into mounted infantry. 

As far as this particular chore was concerned I realised it 
would mean that I would be, from now on, qualified for a 
great variety of tiresome duties connected with musketry. 
But off I had to go, driving down from Shorncliffe to Hythe 
every morning. Those attending the course were a typical 
cross-section of the Army. Most of them were very nice indeed, 
providing friends for life, others were not, while one or two 
were quite detestable, such as those who were rude to our 
N.C.O. instructors, As these latter were liked and respected, 
the delinquent officers had to be dealt with quite firmly, by being 
thrown into the canal, for instance. As this was covered with 
ice at the time it was a cooling as well as a salutary experience. 

There were some high spirits on that course and together 
We got into one or two scrapes which very nearly led to expul- 
sion; but the Commandant, although very strict, was kindly 
and much respected. He was Colonel Congreve, V.C., whose 
son, also a V.C., I met later during the war. 

Presently, in spite of the prejudice against the science I was 
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supposed to study, I became more and more interested, mostly 
because of the N.C.O. instructors who dealt with the mechani- 
cal and practical side of the weapons and machine guns with 
such efficient clarity, and the great wisdom of the officer instruc- 
tors. The whole Army must have realised when war came the 
debt it owed these men. 

I soon realised how silly my little rebellions had been, such 
as attending one morning with my crimson 11th Hussar 
slacks over riding boots and breeches, intending to get away 
and join hounds which had met not far away. The result was 
that Icould not kneel down, and I felt deeply the silent admoni- 
tion of the Sergeant in whose squad I was. I became more and 
more interested in the course as it developed and entirely new 
tactical vistas depending on the intelligent use of small arms 
unfolded. I learnt something of how commanders of the past 
had used fire power; above all it dawned on me how, at the 

lower end of the military scale which was the only one I 
really knew, troop and squadron, capably applied fire power 
might be used to quintuple the strength of the defence, put 
terrific force behind the attack, ensure surprise, and supply 
strategy with the means of carrying out a good plan. In fact 
this course opened my puppy blind eyes to the immense vista 
military science offered to him who would study its eternal 
principles, which are those of life, success and endeavour. 
Very much later Winston Churchill, some time during the 
first war, made me realise that its fundamental laws are the 
same as those which underlie politics and can be discerned in 
the very fabric of history. 

No one was more astonished than I was, save perhaps my 
Colonel and Squadron Leader, when it came out that I had 
received a ‘D’ (Distinguished) at the end of the musketry 
course. Vanity, combined with a very genuine interest and 
awakened curiosity, made of me from then on a genuine 
believer in fire power. The more I learnt the more enthusiastic 
did I become, and I found the tactical use of machine guns on 
manoeuvres fascinating. 
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My enthusiasm led me into frequent difficulties. I was 
appointed Assistant Adjutant, that is officer in charge of 
musketry, something generally considered a dull job, for it 
entailed hours and days on the ranges putting the entire regi- 
ment through its firing courses, a matter of some moment 
to the men since their pay for the year depended on their 
attaining a certain standard in skill. Said one sportsman as he 
watched his last shot ricochet down the range, “There goes my 
service pay, ‘op, ‘op, op to b—.” 

But the real problem was to put the men on the right lines 
from the start, and this needed the patience to teach them not 
to fear but to have confidence in their weapon, and to make 
them realise, by painstaking tuition given before they ever 
fired a round, how and why you should shoot straight. 

To teach them how to apply fire power to a given object 
was something else again and needed some imagination. I was 
fortunate in having as Sergeant Musketry Instructor one of 
the most remarkable and likeable men I have known, Sergeant 
Upton, who became a Major during the war. We hammered 
out our problems night after night in my room, and some of 
our most difficult ones were due to the lack of understanding 
some oflicers displayed towards the whole question of musketry. 
Our main effort consisted in overcoming and circumventing 
this. 

It seemed to me that my job consisted in bringing the level 
of shooting of the whole regiment up to a high level. The 
marksmen, the first class shots, presented no problem. There 
were plenty of cups to be won by them, and the skilful indi- 
viduals they were made sure they won them without the need 
of encouragement. Success in the field of musketry had 
hitherto been measured by the number of cups the regiment 
could collect. I thought the all-important thing was to ensure 
that the whole regiment shot well. Some marksmen there 
would always be, and they would prove very useful, but I 
thought my problem was to ensure that all the troops and 
squadrons could bring really heavy and accurate fire on any 
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given objective which all leaders had been trained to describe 
and the troops taught to recognise. 

It is not easy, having through your glasses located a machine 
gun in the middle of a large and featureless field, or at the edge 
of a wood, or near a copse, or in a hedge, in fact wherever the 
ingenuity of the enemy had succeeded in mounting it with a 
view to its being hard to detect, to describe the point exactly 
to men who cannot themselves see it but who can recognise 
a feature in its vicinity. A miss is as good as a mile and success 
demands that their fire should hit that machine gun and not a 
point fifty yards away. Panorama pictures were very useful 
in this training and I used to offer prizes myself for good 
descriptions, that is when as a result the rifles of all the men fixed 
to stands pointed at the objective. 

My determination not to have a single third class shot in 
the regiment entailed some struggles. It meant keeping a 
bad shot at it until he shot well. If by the time I had done 
with him, he still could not shoot, then there was something 
the matter with his eyes and he was sent to the doctor. He 
would have to seek other employment, for in those days the 
use of spectacles was not allowed. Bandsmen, cooks, farriers, 
etc. did not see why they should be first class shots. They were 
surprised to find that in the end they were. 

By far the worst problem was that of the servants of senior 
officers. Their masters were always needing them when I 
required them on the range to improve their shooting. For 
instance, the Colonel’s servants were both execrable shots. 
My trouble over them was the first of a long series of incidents 
in my career which have put me out of favour in influential 
circles all my life. 

Looking back, I think it must have been about then that I 
determined never to concede an inch when I conceived it to be 
my duty to oppose a senior. It does not make for the easy start 
of a career, but, on the whole, I do not regret the line I took 
though it did entail a good deal of unhappiness. So I insisted 


on keeping the poor shots, whoever they were, on the range 
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until they were proficient. To the Colonel I said that, interested 
though I was in the work, I begged to be relieved from it if 
I could not be allowed to try somehow to make reasonable 
shots out of the least gifted. After all, if there was nothing the 
matter with a man this was possible. 

I ceased to be Assistant Adjutant some time before the war, 
but it was satisfactory to know that the regiment went into 
action without a single third class shot in its ranks. This was 
certainly due in the main to Sergeant Upton. 

I might as well tell of the high mark of disfavour my enthu- 
siasm for fire power brought me, for it led me to forget 
that it was very bad form in the Army of those days to seem 
to take anything seriously, particularly .one’s profession. 
We were at Aldershot at the time and I was often in charge 
of the two machine guns with which the regiment was then 
armed, and on occasion even sometimes in command of the 
machine guns of the First Cavalry Brigade, all six of them. 

On this occasion the whole brigade was carrying out moun- 
ted mass formation manoeuvres under the Brigadier in the 
Long Valley, and I was in charge of the brigade machine guns. 
With the object, I suppose, of getting rid of me and my tire- 
some contraptions, which were not ornamental and apt to 
get in the way, I was told to ride off and see if I could put 
them to some intelligent use. Unfortunately the Brigadier- 
General’s views as to the interpretation of this term and mine 
did not, as it happened, coincide. 

Full of enthusiasm and finding a mound with a beautiful 
view of the brigade moving about in a solid mass of horsemen 
less than a thousand yards away, I crept up to it and mounted 
my machine guns there. No one paid any attention to us. 
Then I fired some rounds of blank to indicate my presence, 
making sure we could pack up and bolt in good time in case a 
troop or two were detached to charge us while another con- 
tingent was sent to cut off our retreat. Nothing of the sort 
happened and no one paid the least attention to us, so for 
ten minutes I fired away at the nominal rate of 600 rounds 
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per gun per minute; then, concluding that as every one of the 
two thousand men in the Brigade had been killed at least 
twice over it would be pure waste of ammunition to go on 
firing, I stopped. 

Exhilarated at this holocaust, which perforce included most 
of my friends, I cantered up to the Brigade Commander, as 
dark and hard looking as a block of bog oak, a saturnine but 
respected cavalry leader known as Black Jack Kavanagh, 
who later commanded a corps with distinction during the 
war. I saluted smartly and informed him that his command 
had been annihilated, not a man had survived. “You are all 
dead, Sir.” He glowered at me. Expecting in my innocence 
some congratulations, I realised from his expression that 
something had gone wrong. 

The gallopers sitting their horses about him looked blank. 
Then the General spoke at last. “Never,” he said, “never have 
I seen a lack of the cavalry spirit more blatantly displayed.” 
Turning to those about him he rasped out: “Here is a young 
cavalry officer who has the impertinence to say that the 
infantry weapons he is so inappropriately carting about (the 
right term, for they were in fact moved about in light two- 
wheeler carts drawn by two horses) has wiped out the 1st 
Cavalry Brigade, the finest mounted force in Europe! Get 
off your horse, Sir,” he barked at me, “and hand it over and 
walk back to barracks, the proper form of locomotion for 
you!” Naturally I felt bitterly humiliated, and during the long 
walk back, uncomfortable in top boots, I had leisure to medi- 
tate. I thought of resigning, then came to the better resolution 
of proving myself right, for I was convinced war was coming, 
and, it must be confessed, longed for it and for the opportunities 
it would offer. The idea of being a peacetime soldier all my 
life was unbearable. 

These warlike thoughts had some useful results; for instance, 
Sack Pelham and I investigated what equipment was needed 
for war and whether we possessed it. I only remember dis- 


tinctly that we found it was laid down that officers should 
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carry an extra blanket under their saddles. We then discovered 
that this had a queer effect on the way some saddles rode, and 
that every surcingle (the broad strap going over the saddle 
and round the horse’s belly) was too short. 

It was while I was recovering from the polo accident that, 
for the first time, I was able to make some use of my languages, 
which was to lead to a later development that eventually 
deflected my career. During my convalescence I was given 
some light work at the War Office, reading foreign language 
reviews, and so on. I was allowed, at my own expense, to 
make some road reconnaissances in Belguim, and on one 
occasion had the exciting experience of accompanying my 
cousin, General Sir Fenton Aylmer, V.C.; to some French 
manoeuvres. It was, no doubt, these incidents that caused the 
news to spread around the War Office that I spoke French. 
The consequence was to make me regret bitterly that I spoke 
anything but English. This occurred when the 11th were 
stationed at Shorncliffe. 

It was the beginning of their winter leave season and my 
horses had preceded me on the way to Lincolnshire, where 
Sack Pelham’s people, infinitely hospitable, had asked me to 
spend my leave hunting with their pack, the Brocklesby. 
My luggage had gone, ahead also when, on the very day of 
departure, I was ordercdto report to Brigade Headquarters 
at Canterbury. This was alarming. My experience, like that 
of my fellows, was that if you were sent for it was almost 
invariably to receive a ticking off for some crime you were 
possibly unaware of. What palpitations we all suffered when 
the orderly, saluting smartly, said: “The Colonel (or the 
Adjutant) wants to’see you at once in the orderly room, Sir!” 
But this was worse than anything that had happened so far. 
Never had I been sent for by Brigade. I was too frightened 
even to worry greatly about the horses wending their innocent 
way to the East Coast. What crime had I committed? 

When [ arrived at Canterbury I was informed by an officer, 
who simply could not have cared less, that I was to report to 
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the War Office next day. I was too dumbfounded to ask why 
it had been found necessary to call me to Canterbury to tell 
me this. Instead, in great distress, I begged for some informa- 
tion as to what the War Office wanted of me. 

“No idea.” 

“Ts there no hint, no indication?” 

“No.” 

“How long do they want me for?” 

“The message did not say.” 

“What about my horses?” 

No one cared. I could have cried. 

Even the kind hospitality of the Cavalry Regiment then 
stationed at Canterbury could not reassure me. At the War 
Office I was sent to a section called M.I.5 which meant nothing 
to me. Here I was asked by two polite but very firm officers 
in plain clothes what I knew about codes. 

“Nothing,” I answered. 

“A pity,” they said, “because you are going to have to make 
one. 

“But I have never seen one,” I said, really alarmed by now. 
The idea struck me as so preposterous that I gained some 
comfort and felt they must release me and that I would soon 
rejoin my horses. I was wrong, quite wrong and was left in 
no doubt about it. 

“Not only are you to make a code,” I was told, “but it 
is to be an Anglo-French one, that is messages sent in French 
or English must be capable of being decoded in the other 
language. Only one bi-lingual code exists and it is Japanese, 
but we don’t have a copy.” 

I was too ignorant to realise what an extremely difficult 
task I had been given. 

Presently I was handed a number of old codes to browse 
over, but when I asked for French codes I was told the French 
would not let us even see any of theirs, not even an old one. 
This was as near a knockout blow as I have ever received. I 
am no grammarian, but I vaguely realised the innumerable 
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forms of tenses and declensions of French verbs, and how 
could each have a separate code number or word? I thought 
that this, which might have been an ideal job for my grand- 
father, was certainly not one for me. 

But presently, after endless labour which included the study 
of regular, passive, active and every other kind of French 
verb, I hit on what must be the only way of incoding French. 
It would have been simple to have told me the secret to start 
with. In the event I was left with an awed respect for the 
French language which I had hitherto spoken all unsuspecting 
of its difficulties, as one might drive a car without knowing 
how it worked, to be suddenly compelled to understand its 
insides the hard way, in the middle of a desert. 

I was told that under no circumstances whatever must I 
breathe a word of what I was doing. This made me feel 
important, but as time went on I understood how dangerous 
an indiscretion would be, for the policy of the government 
was to avoid scrupulously any involvement with the French 
which might lead to the assumption that we were pledged 
to go to war at their side. However, General Henry Wilson 
had his private arrangements with General Foch, and events 
justified the mieasures he took to facilitate co-operation with 
the French once war broke out. 

My prolonged absence (it lasted nearly two years) on an 
unspecified mission exasperated my Colonel and my brother 
subalterns who had to do my work, no joke when short- 
handed. When would I stop “licking stamps” at the W.O. 
and come along and do a man’s job in the open air? they 
asked and asked again and again. 

High authority was invoked by my regiment and mighty 
men really got angry when no one would tell them what I 
was doing. I learnt a lesson then which, however, has not 
helped me much, for its consequences are as obvious as the 
thing itself is difficult to avoid. Never, if you can help it, 
become a bone of contention between powerful people. 
In the end the W.O. had to give way (the fact that I had 
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begged to be released had little to do with it). Someone else 
finished the code and I heard no more about it until, much 
later, I was suddenly ordered to a mysterious rendezvous on 
the South Coast. 

There was then only one mobile wireless transmitting 
station and there it stood, an immaculate little van perched 
above our white cliffs, the very acme of modernity, in strong 
contrast with the inn we stayed at, which boasted more 
cockroaches than I have ever seen before or since. They 
moved about in armies, like the Germans we were so soon 
to encounter. 

We were to send messages to the French Army, then on 
manoeuvres just across the Channel, and the messages were 
to be in my code but no one was to know to whom they were 
being sent. I do not think that at that time wireless had a very 
long range. Neither the French nor the English operatives 
were to know they were communicating with a foreign army, 
but it was interesting to see how our men instantly spotted 
by the way the Morse signals were transmitted that they were 
not being sent by Englishmen. 

The important thing was that the code and the messages 
could be decoded in the other language. I was next to meet it 
soon after war had broken out. It was unrecognisable, magnifi- 
cently bound in soft blue Morocco and the French called it 
“le Code W.” In fact the British Forces were known for a 
time as “Les W.” after General Wilson, I was told, having 
fondly hoped it was after my code. 

How much it was used I do not know. It was, I imagine, 
too cumbersome for everyday practice, and I suppose each 
army preferred to use its own code with which it was familiar, 
transmitting its messages to its own representative with its Allies. 

This was the last event of any consequence that happened 
to me before the great adventure of the war, excepting for a 
renewed bout of ill health, sinus trouble this time, with which 
I started for France. When I could, or when I thought of it, in 
fear of the fearful dust of 1914 continental roads, I carried a 
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handkerchief over my nose, but it must have done that wret- 
ched sinus good, for it held out until I was sent home wounded 
at the end of the year, when I was operated on while convales- 
cing. It is a tiresome complaint that plagued me for years and 
it is still an occasional handicap. 

The idea of war filled me with joy. It was as if the gateway 
to a new world promising every adventure and boundless 
opportunities was about to open. I felt no antagonism towards 
the Germans. I knew their army far better than I did the 
French. I had undergone a course at their cavalry school at 
Hanover and had got to know the 13th Uhlans, a regiment 
which had been in the British service during the Peninsular 
War, and made many friends, among them a Count von 
Bernsdorf to whose child I became godfather. 

I had also done a good deal of free ballooning with the officers 
of the Artillery Regiment stationed at Mainz and Wiesbaden. 
This led to some genuine adventures and resulted in lasting 
friendships with my German companions of those occasions. 

During the winter of 1913-14 I had seen much of the German 
Crown Prince, who was Colonel in Chief of my Regiment. 
The officers of his German regiment, the Death’s Head Hussars, 
were extremely pleasant men and good sportsmen when they 
could get away from behind the stiff front and starched mili- 
tary arrogance imposed on them by the German officer’s 
code, which forced them, so to speak, to view the outside 
world through an eyeglass screwed tight into their faces. The 
Crown Princess, who was half Russian, had shown herself 
to be a most enchanting hostess, full of humour and quick 
wit displayed in the intervals at meals before the servants 
were summoned back by her twisting the tail of a gold pig 
which concealed a shrill bell. Some of her ladies in waiting, 
one in particular, were as beautiful as they were charming. 
The Crown Prince had some very appealing traits and a gener- 
ous and chivalrous disposition concealed under a light and 
flippant manner, perhaps cultivated as a protection against 
as well as a challenge to the Kaiser. 
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Berlin was pleasant and gay in those days though its social 
activities were circumscribed by a tight-laced protocol. Two 
officers of the Guards had as their special duty to supervise the 
list of guests even at Embassy dances, and to suggest the names 
of officers sufficiently high born to be invited. Still, it had 
been fun, on occasion, to ride in an Imperial car with a foot- 
man in gorgeous livery blowing a three-noted trumpet 
that cleared the streets. 

It had been fun, too, to follow the princely pair into a box 
at one of the enormous places of entertainment, to watch the 
wonderful ice ballets or a circus, and to see the huge audiences 
stand, while I wondered what they would think if they could 
hear some of the jokes and witticisms bandied among the small 
party I was so pleased to be included in. 

The Crown Prince, who on all occasions had to be addressed 
as “Imperial and Royal Highness”, was following a course 
at the Staff College, by his father’s orders. This was unprece- 
dented and a humiliating break with Prussian tradition, for 
according to this staff officers were the trained servants of 
Princes, born to command. But the fact that the Crown Prince 
was at the Staff College had interesting consequences as far 
as I was concerned, for I met a number of students and found 
they were as persuaded as I was that war would certainly come. 

Sometimes discussions became very animated over much 
beer, and on one occasion the proposed advance through Bel- 
gium was drawn on a paper which I secured. I told our 
Military Attaché, who was horrified and would not listen. 
But I also passed the information to the French Military Attaché 
who was enormously interested. He told me much later that 
the French authorities would not heed the warning either as 
it did not fit in with the plan they had made up their minds 
the Germans would adopt; and General Henry Wilson 
would not listen simply because the French would not. Thus, 
although as it turned out the rough sketch drawn on that 
convivial evening was quite accurate, my efforts as a spy were 
fruitless. It is not a role I would ever volunteer for. 
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By a series of chances I found myself employed at the out- 
break of war doing the job I was, I suppose, best suited for. 
I have written an account of my work in my book ‘Liaison 
1914’. What I have not told is how often later in the war I 
begged to be relieved of the post of Liaison Officer, which 
entailed always being caught between conflicting interests, 
ideas and plans, and constantly trying to interpret ideas which 
often had no shadow of a common denominator. My one 
ambition was to command a battalion. 

Finally I told General Tavish Davidson (later he became a 
good friend) that I simply refused to carry on, only to be told 
in no uncertain terms that it was not open to me to select 
my employment, that he had a good mind te place me under 
arrest, and that if there was any more nonsense I would be 
courtmartialled. Not a word was said to the effect that the 
reason for all this rigour was that I was doing a useful job. 
The praise only came long afterwards. 

In spite of many disillusions, my affection for the French 
nation developed during the war and my admiration for the 
simple brave men who composed her armies of those days 
has remained undimmed. 


Throughout the war, my chief personal problem was my 
grandmother. In the years preceding it she had been growing 
less and less mobile and more dependent than ever on her two 
maids. Nevertheless she kept to her habit of spending several 
weeks, sometimes’two or three months, close to wherever 
I was stationed. . 

On the days when I did not see her or when she was abroad 
she hardly ever failed to write to me, and I wrote to her almost 
as faithfully. I have often pretended to myself that I did so 
not to disappoint her, but in truth my letters meant much to 
me also, and there was more to it than fulfilling a duty the 
neglect of which might cause her pain. I had long become 
essential to her happiness, perhaps to her life. I visited her when 
she was in the neighbourhood as often as I could. She never 
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complained when I did not do so, having worked out in her 
own mind a whole series of arguments on the assumption that 
I was engaged on very important military duties, for she could 
not conceive that any work I was engaged in was not of vast 
consequence to the army. 

My calls on her were planned.as escapades, although they 
were seldom of long duration, for I had found that to ride 
up to her house and let her see me was enough. Her smile 
would denote that she had acquired thereby a provision of 
contentment that would keep her happy until our next 
meeting. 

To dine with her presented much more of a problem. It 
had not been so difficult when I was in the 8th. She was not 
so old then and a number of my brother officers knew her 
and enjoyed dining with her. In the 11th the absence of junior 
officers from Mess was not looked upon with favour, and the 
fact that a member of the fraternity frequently ‘sloped off’ 
to dine with his grandmother would have been thought 
unsuitable, unbecoming and rather ridiculous. 

Nevertheless I slipped away as often as I could without 
awakening too much attention or suspicion to keep clandestine 
dinner rendezvous with my beloved snow-white haired old 
sweetheart, even at the risk of acquiring the reputation of 
being a gay Lothario. 

The war presented the problem of trying to save her anxiety. 
What picture she formed of it I never quite knew, perhaps 
some combination of the Crimean, the South African or even 
the Matabele war in which a relative of hers had saved the 
Colours and won the V.C. The numerous casualties among 
her relatives were as far as possible concealed from her. 
Gradually those about her elaborated a legend she was only 
too glad to believe in, whereby I was depicted as floating 
about the back areas of the Front, almost out of harm’s way. 
Even when I came home wounded, she was assured that I 
had been in no real danger and the great thing was that she 
would see me. When she realised this her apprehension 
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severe shock. 

The end of the war found me head of the British Military 
Mission to the French Government, newly married and with 
a pleasant house in Paris. The very first thing to do was to 
fetch my grandmother over, and my wife, who had never 
seen her, did so. 

It was not easy, for she was completely immobilised by 
then, but the authorities, both French and English, were very 
helpful. Presently we were lucky in securing the ground floor 
of the house next door, where she was surrounded by her 
own things brought from England. She lived to see her great 
grandson as her mother had done, but tnlike Mrs Aylmer 
she did not welcome him, fearing that this new baby was 
claiming her place in the affections of the one she had loved 
so truly and so well. . 


Gaidic: A tale of Armorica 


WHEN WE were small children my younger sister Kathleen 
and I spent many summers in a house belonging to our parents 
on the wild Brittany coast. It was the time of our nanny’s 
holiday and her place was taken by a Breton girl called 
Gait, which meant Marguerite in Breton we were told. 
We called her Gaidic, which is its diminutive. 

It was through her eyes that we saw Brittany and learnt 
something of its people, and some of our deepest and earliest 
impressions were reflections of her utterly Celtic mind. 
We thought her beautiful and no doubt she was, for the clear 
picture I still have of her after all these years is of a demure 
and lovely girl. She was brown skinned yet her cheeks had the 
warm velvet glow of ripe peaches. Her brown eyes could 
flash or smile, changing from light to darkness in a trice. Her 
black hair lay flat and shining to either side of her forehead 
encased in the stiff white coiffe of the traditional and un- 
varying pattern worn by the women of her village. Her throat 
was bare but for a thin tight velvet ribbon from which hung 
a golden crucifix. From her breast peeped a white shift 
emerging from a bodice with short puffed sleeves showing her 
fine brown arms. This bodice was ornamented with black 
diagonal velvet strips emphasising the narrowness of the waist 
as did the short and ample skirt, velvet bordered and as round 
as a tumbler. Across her shoulders she wore a tightly-drawn 
black pleated shawl bordered with lace, its point pinned in the 
middle of her back. This was never removed and never 
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costume was her black satin pinafore also adorned with velvet 
and edged with beautiful black lace made in her village. 

Indoors she wore thick felt slippers, savates, over heavy 
black stockings, but the moment she got out of doors she 
would plunge her feet into her sabots, clogs, in which she would 
clatter off at speed, evidently feeling much more at home on 
the plain earth of her beloved Armorique* than on polished 
floors, which clearly made her feel uncomfortable, shy and ill 
at ease. Try as we would, we could not keep up with her 
when she ran on the Jandes (the moors) or on the beach, the 
wings of her coiffe flying, her red petticoat peeping. Only 
once when pursuing us over rocks by the sea did we succeed 
in making her cast off her sabots. 

We loved her. She was gentle as the sea can be sometimes, 
and as capricious and moody. She never resembled it more 
than when, at its most feminine, the tide turned to scratch 
and tear at the sand it had just smoothed and caressed with 
tiny gentle ripples. 

It was wonderful to press a cheek on Gaidic’s soft shawl 
while she told us stories in her deep musical voice, that could 
charm one’s ear as would the breeze over sheltered sea pools, 
or vibrate suddenly with the deep resonance we used to listen 
for in Mergan cave when the tide was running in. At the end 
of one of her more dramatic stories, my sister and I, having 
wrung the last ecstasy of horror from her voice, the maximum 
of apprehension that wide-eyed wonder could glean from her 
expression, would look at each other to see whether we were 
equally in need of the reassurance of that warm bosom into 
which we would shuggle. 

She told us of many things; of the Korrigans, who were little 
dark people who lived in caves on the most inaccessible part 
of the coast. They dealt cruelly with those who did not keep 
the laws of the shore or interfered with its creatures. They 
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could sometimes be seen bathing in waters in which no man 
could survive, off the coast of Ouessant (Ushant) in the bay 
of the Trepassés at the passage de Promveur (de la Grande Peur 
in French, the great fear), the baie d’enfer, the hell of Plogoff, 
and wherever the immense rollers came rushing in from mid- 
Atlantic as if intent on annihilating the coast. 

The only good thing I ever heard about the Korrigans was 
that Gaidic said they resented stones being dropped into the 
mouths of sea anemones. They did not like humans, and on 
dark and stormy nights would dance on the shore with phan- 
tom lights, trying to lure ships at sea to their destruction. 
Later, our grown-ups told us Gaidic must have been confusing 
the human denizens of the coast of a generation back with the 
Korrigans, for that is exactly what they did, even having 
harness to fix lanterns to goats’ horns so as to give the unwary 
the impression of ships at anchor. 

She told us also of the strange white men whom we felt 
from her description were like snow men, round faced and 
bolster shaped, who hauled themselves up on the bows of 
ships that were never to return. “Sailors on other ships have 
often heard them utter their wailing cry, sounding a little like 
a distant fog-horn and also like a muffled bell buoy clanging 
far away over rough water, and, more rarely, have seen them 
climb on to a fishing boat, a smack or dinghy and never, do 
you hear, never,’ Gaidic would assert, staring out of the 
window, “jamais, vous mentendez, jamais, has such a boat 
ever got back to harbour.” 

It is extraordinary how impressive it was, so much so that 
in after years I have caught myself in very dirty weather at 
sea on our small yacht looking for’ard, half expecting to find 
a white man of uncertain shape hauling himself on board 
by the anchor chains. 

She told us also of immense underground caverns as high 
as cathedrals where the air was always still and where endless 
candles burnt, one for each living human being. As each baby 
was born one waslighted by the chalk-white faced attendants in 
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black clothes and pointed hats who never spoke or smiled but 
moved about in complete silence, watching, always watching. 

When a candle burnt low or flickered, the white-faced 
men would gather, watching, unblinking, and, as it suddenly 
went out, would summon with wide-armed gestures which 
caused all the candles in the neighbourhood to flicker, one 
of the huge bats eternally gyrating overhead to bid it warn 
those above that a soul was on its way. 

“Where to, where to, Gaidic?” we would ask, knowing full 
well the answer. 

“To purgatory mostly, to have its sins burnt out the better 
to enjoy paradise.” 

“How long for?” 

“That depends on how naughty you ee been. I can tell 
the pair of you will be there for a very long time.’” Which 
led to subsequent cogitations and mutual reassurance based 
on carefully extracted information from our elders that there 
was no purgatory in our religion; but this we never told 
Gaidic, no hint being dropped even by little Kathleen, who 
could not generally keep even an important secret, for we 
vaguely realised Gaidic would be horrified at the thought that 
heaven would be open to heretics, even to small ones, without 
any preliminary expiation, while good Breton Catholics who 
were better than most had to endure purgatory for thousands 
of years. (Stretches in purgatory, according to Gaidic, were 
very long—but, after all, what was a thousand years compared 
with eternity?) 

We pictured her faith, I think, as a very complicated awe- 
some mystery, a maze through which you charted your way, 
hoping to frightén the devils and evil spirits who were on the 
lookout for you at every corner, by constant signs of the 
Cross and frequent aspersions of holy water. Fortunately 
for Gaidic and her people, there were scattered over Brittany 
a number of well-disposed saints commemorated in churches 
and chapels who might be induced to intervene in your favour 
if you knew how to set about it, knew the shrines and pil- 
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grimages where prayers and offerings had the most direct 
appeal, the sins towards which this holy personage or that 
was most indulgent, all matters in which the guidance of 
Monsieur le Curé was all-important. There were also less 
reputable wishing wells and spots haunted by fairies where 
discerning girls anxious to avoid having ‘to coiffer Ste Catherine’, 
that is to pass their twenty-fourth birthday unmarried and 
have to wear a special cap on that day, would hang scraps of 
cloth torn from their garments. These devices were known 
to but ignored by the wise priests who had to accept, albeit 
reluctantly, some strange mysteries no one would speak 
about and which could only be investigated or interfered 
with at great risk. The only example of these I can remember 
concerned mysterious dances in remote and secret places at 
given times of the year, and what amounted to the disguised 
worship of certain stones, remote in the landes, and above all 
of strange meetings in solitary glades on Midsummer Night. 

The local priests accepted these survivals of the Druidic 
cult on condition all attending them took their beads with 
them and promised to recite an appropriate number of ‘Aves’. 

As we were so young, my memory may be mistaken in 
attributing to Gaidic’s attitude towards them my impression 
that these wise old curés, Bretons too, were at one with their 
flocks in their awed respect for the religion of the old ones. 
“All things are possible to God,” said one old abbé, who only 
shook his head wisely but did not contradict the tale of the 
village where once a month the people leaving church had no 
shadows at midday; or the horrific tale of a desolate part of 
the landes where, on a stormy winter’s evening, you were 
apt to find a strange man wearing old-fashioned clothes with 
cape and hood walking beside you. When you caught a glimpse 
of his face you would walk fast in fear, for it was terrible 
and dark and leered at you sideways (as she told us this story 
Gaidic would make a frightful grimace with the side of her 
mouth) but, without lengthening his pace, he would keep 
up with you and you would suddenly realise he had grown 
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taller and his strides longer and then, in anguish, you would 
run, and Gaidic would kilt her skirt as if about to engage in a 
desperate race, “but the man never walked faster, he only 
grew taller and taller;” by this time she had clambered on to 
a chair she had placed on a table, her arms above her head, 
and to us seemed to have grown to a terrifying height. “Soon 
he is as high as a church steeple, but if you are lucky and see 
one beyond him and it is his height the earth will tremble and 
he will disappear.” 

“Otherwise?” 

“Otherwise you may never tread Lanvaux lande again,” 
said Gaidic shaking her head. 

That the local curé and even higher ecclésiastics thought well 
enough of our parents to come to occasional meals certainly 
enhanced our prestige locally, but we were still foreigners, 
as were all who were not’ Bretons. There was in fact only 
one word for a stranger in those parts over half a century ago: 
an Englishman. A Parisian was an Englishman from Paris 
and fair game to the locals. 

We loved to be told of the “Pardons’, the religious festivals 
marked by great processions, many services, and, one gathered, 
plentiful libations decorously partaken of by the men who, 
on those occasions,-yore their waistcoats inside out, that is 
the embroidered side showing instead of the goatskin as on 
ordinary days. The binious (bagpipes) would play and a good 
time would be had by all. 

We could picture these Pardons without difficulty, for we 
knew Brittany well enough to tell by the coiffes many of the 
villages from which the women came. We were familiar, too, 
with the national costume of the men, still often worn, in the 
inland regions especially. Knickerbockers with stockings or 
cloth leggings and of course sabots, a short jacket open over 
the waistcoat and a wide round or shovel hat like a parson’s 
with a velvet band ending in two ribbons hanging down the 
back. 

There were Pardons of all sorts, that of the Loiser in the 
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Finistére and that of the horned animals somewhere else. 
But by far the most important, attended by both the Bretons 
of the Bretagne bretonnante (Breton speakers) and the Sots 
Bretons (those who were not, sot meaning silly), was that of 
Ste Anne d’Auray, a very powerful saint greatly revered and 
loved by sailors and fishermen. All over the coast craft were 
left abandoned while their crews followed with great devo- 
tion the traditional services and processions at Auray. Once, 
in great grief, Gaidic told us she had just heard that while her 
uncle and his sons had gone to the pilgrimage their boat, 
their only fortune, had been stolen. 

When we asked why Sainte Anne had not protected the 
craft of her worshippers she burst into tears. The dear creature 
had no doubt been putting herself the same question, and to 
have it voiced by the children in her charge must have made 
more vivid her sense of injustice, since even heretic infants 
perceived it. 

We listened with rapt attention to all we were told of the 
Breton people we liked so well, but it never occurred to us 
to identify ourselves with them. We were just avid observers, 
as most children are, of the world on the threshold of which 
circumstances had placed us. Excursions to other parts of 
Brittany were a great treat, 

On one memorable journey entailing travel by train and 
carriage, during which Gaidic hopped about with excitement 
even more than we did, we were taken to see the attractive 
little harbours of Le Pouliguen and Le Croisic in the hinterland 
of which we saw the Paludiers, men in Breton costume sweeping 
with great toothless rakes the shallow squares of sea water 
for the salt they collected on the edges in little white heaps. 
We visited near there a perfect little moated town, Guérande, 
untouched since the days of Ann of Brittany. The story of 
Brittany’s last Duchess fired my imagination, with the result 
that for a while Kathleen became Ann of Brittany, which did 
not amuse her much, whereas I derived great satisfaction from 
raising a wooden battle-axe and reciting a verse I remember 
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still: “Monsigneur le Duc de Bretagne a convoqué de Nantes a 
Montamortagne l’arriére ban de ses guerriers .. .”. This song, 
like many others, had been taught us by our mother. She often 
sang us to sleep, and always with French lullabies, one of the 
most melancholy of which was about a little cabin boy who 
was eaten when the crew ran out of rations: 


Il était un petit navire 
Qui n’avait ja ja jamais navigué (bis) 
Ohé, ohé. 

The people of the shore and those of the land, peasants and 
sailors, were too dour for us ever to be anything but rather 
awed, if admiring, of them. The two sailors, fishermen by 
trade, who manned the boat our parents hired for the summer 
were kind enough, but we were never allowed to be part of 
the crew as we should have liked. This may perhaps have been 
Gaidic’s fault, for when she was on board her way of keeping 
an eye on us was to glare fiercely at the men. 

This was puzzling, for the sailors seemed most interested 
in us, ready to show us fascinating things such as how to make 
a knot or bait a line, when we were snuggling up against her 
pretty person. It was only much later that reflection made me 
realise that our smallness plus her fierce looks provided Gaidic 
with a rampart against the most dangerous of living creatures, 
men. “Men are worth nothing, les hommes ne valent rien,” 
she would say with deep conviction. And to be worth nothing 
was about the worst thing a Breton peasant could say of 
man, beast or object. I used to feel sad that one day I would 
inevitably become a man myself, but happily that misfortune 
was still far distant. 

It struck neither Kathleen nor myself as strange, because 
connecting observed facts was as yet beyond us, that this same 
Gaidic who was so coldly hostile to our worthy sailors could 
evoke in a paroxysm of grief and anxiety the evenings when 
during a great winter storm the women sat huddled round the 
fire, and even spinning ceased in the cottages as the blasts 
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shook the doors and rattled the windows and every thought 
was with the men at the péche d’Islande in the faraway Northern 
seas. Gaidic would not or could not identify our crew of two 
very simple sailors with the great fishing fleets she could be 
so passionately romantic about, yet when the sunny days, 
which were the only ones we knew, were over, they also 
would spend long months in their small boats battling their 
way through the demented seas that swished, lashed and 
roaredin their endlessassault on the sabre-toothed Brittany coast. 

No wonder the songs and tunes of these men were melan- 
choly. We used to sing, when sailing along the coast referred 
to in the ditty, a little song, which, in spite of its unhappy 


conclusion never seemed sad when the sea was blue: 


Nous étions deux nous étions trois (bis) 
Embarqués sur le St Francois 
Nous allions de Belle Ile 4 Groix ... 
Trés fort le vent vint 4 souffler: (bis) 
Matelot montez au hunnier. 
Le matelot tomba 4 l'eau (bis) 
On n’retrouva que son chapeau 
Son garde pipe et son couteau... 


and a fragment remembered I do not know where from but 
cherished because the tune swung lazily like a small boat on a 
calm sea and also because it was about a little boy such as I 
was: 


Va petit mousse, 
Ou le vent te pousse 
Vogue ou chavire... 


There must be some real quality of evocation in these Breton 
songs and their haunting tunes, for even Boterel, who is almost 
modern, has retained their charm in his songs, ‘La Paimpolaise’ 
for instance, in whose music you hear the sea whisper her 
warning and bemoan her thraldom to the wind—the wind, 
always the wind, so essential to fishing folk and yet their 
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scourge. ‘Il vente, il vente, c'est le vent de mer qui nous tour- 
mente...” 

But somehow it was not the invisible wind but the sea its 
servant which drew the prayers and curses of seafaring men, 
as the victims of an invading army hate the soldiers who mal- 
treat them rather than the ruler whose orders they obey. 
These sailors of our childhood certainly never thought con- 
sciously of the sea as the mother of all living things. All they 
knew was that they were dedicated to her service. They were 
the thralls of the great waters from which there was no escape. 
Although their love was unavowed, they were well aware 
that she was a fickle mistress, as treacherous as she was beautiful, 
and never more dangerous than when im her stillest mood. 
They accepted her as the perpetrator of the most cruel of jokes, 
offering the thirsty measureless water only to choke them with 
salt; they knew her to be the greatest of illusionists, miming 
solidity, yet refusing the foot of man even a second’s support, 
hurling waves as massive as marble, with the impact of cata- 
pulted granite, yet as intangible as air; transparent as the wind 
yet opaque as a rock. 

These thoughts are based on such distant memories and 
impressions that they may only be the reflection of the dreams 
we dreamt, my sisterand I, when we looked across the western 
sea at sunset down the golden path along which our mother 
had told us Amadis of Gaul had ridden on his great black 
horse when there were no more heroic deeds to perform east 
of Atlantis. 

These Bretons, Celts of the sea and of the land, were very 
different from the Irish I knew. They probably resembled 
most closely the Cornish or Welsh, with whom I am ill ac- 
quainted. All I can be sure of is that the Bretons of the fields 
were stern unsmiling men who ploughed the poor land or 
walked, goad in hand, ahead of the slow ox carts loaded with 
seaweed along the clogging sand beaches. Austere and secretive, 
they gave the impression of hardly speaking, even to their 
families. So it seemed quite natural that in their cottages they 
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should sleep in cupboards with closed doors whose beautiful 
carvings we had seen. We were not astonished, but a little 
frightened, when told that when a lunatic appeared in a 
community, or an individual had been bitten by a mad dog 
and showed signs of rabies, he was pushed into a cupboard 
bed with a mattress on top of him on which sat his nearest and 
dearest. 

It was a young manservant who told us these stories, but 
he may not have been a very reliable informant for, although 
the son of a brave race, he would dive under beds in fear of 
lightning. 

Lightning terrified Gaidic also, and provided us with the 
only opportunity we ever had of displaying moral superiority 
over her. And we shared a common and never satiated curio- 
sity and respect for a great windmill some distance from our 
house, which stood on a lande, poor uncultivated land, barely 
capable of feeding goats, reached by deep field paths luscious 
with blackberries. It was perhaps not really so large as it 
appeared to us, but I shall always think of it as immense. Each 
of the four great wooden arms had cross-pieces driven through 
their entire length, like rudimentary steps. Stretched across 
these pegs and running the length of the arms were wide strips 
of canvas. By means of a very long beam, resting on the ground 
at the back of the tower, the roof to which the wings were 
attached could be revolved to catch the wind. I do not know 
how the sails were started. This manoeuvre was carried out 
by the miller, Monsieur Bannalec, a local potentate who looked 
like a human cormorant and wore a Breton hat with long 
ribbons. He had never been known to wear a collar. 

When the sails of the mill began to turn, he would flap his 
arms in time, ever faster as they swung by dizzily, while we 
danced and Gaidic clutched at her coiffe, which was trying to 
join the saraband of the rushing billowing canvas, and at us 
as we strove to get as near the great wings as possible without 
being snapped up. It was extraordinarily exciting and, I 
imagine, rather dangerous, for had you been caught by those 
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long arms that seemed to lunge at you, you would have been 
thrown far higher than the mill by the racing, swishing sails 
that seemed to be blown on by a giant as they gained momen- 
tum, creaking, groaning and complaining in chorus with the 
inner oak cogs and wheels in the tower. 

The Bretons of my time could not have changed much in 
the last few generations. Gaidic’s father had served in the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870. I thought of him when, not long 
ago, I came across the following passage in a book by 
Labouchére called “The besieged resident in Paris’, an account 
of the siege. Writing of the Breton troops in the capital he says: 


. they are very far from reciprocating the admiration 
which the Republicans entertain for them. They are brave, 
devout, credulous peasants, care more for Brittany than 
they do for Paris . . . While I was talking to these Bretons 
one of them blew his nose with his handkerchief. His 
companions apologised to me for this piece of affectation. 
“He is from Finistére,” they said. In Finistére, it appears, 
luxury is enervating the population and they blow their 
noses with handkerchiefs; in other parts of Brittany where 
the hardy habits of a former age still prevail a more simple 
method is adopted. 


Gaidic’s most successful story was undoubtedly the one 
entitled ‘Culotte Verte’. It might have outrun “The Thousand 
and One Nights’, for whenever we clamoured for more, and 
demanded to know what had happened to Culotte Verte 
since last heard of the previous evening fighting off a bear on 
a mountain peak, the next adventure would flow on, exciting 
and convincing, either the creation of her boundless i imagina- 
tion, or ‘drawn from the endless store of folklore acquired 
while spinning of an evening in the corner of the deep chimney 
whose glow gave the only light in the cottage. So vivid were 
the events of that story that it seemed only natural I should 
remember it, and, when memory failed, be driven to invent 
further developments for the benefit of my own children. 
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as it had just been as easy to Gaidic as opening a book. 

“Tell us more about Culotte Verte,” tiny people emulating 
my sister and myself, heads propped on elbows in small beds, 
would ask of me in tones that brooked no gainsaying. “What 
happened after the whale had capsized Culotte Verte’s raft?” 
So the story of the little Breton boy prolonged its long thread 
into the warp and woof of these fresh young lives then being 
woven into a pattern on the loom whose beams rested on two 
warts, one past and the other to come. 

Culotte Verte started life as a very poor boy in a Breton 
village. So poor was he that his mother made him a pair of 
breeches out of an old green apron, there being no other cloth 
available and no money to buy any. He told his widowed 
mother that, as there was not enough food for both of them, 
he would leave her to care for the goat, the rabbits and the 
patch of garden while he went to seek adventures, and money 
which he would send her. 

Before leaving the village he went to the blacksmith to ask 
for an iron bar. “This one will do for a little chap like you,” 
said he and gave him a long thin one, but Culotte Verte, who 
was terrifically strong, bent it and bent it again with his bare 
hands, making of it an enormously thick cudgel. 

It dawned on Kathleen and me one day that quite soon his 
mother’s cottage must have become too small to hold all the 
things that were delivered, we were never told by whom, for 
all this happened before the days of postmen. These included: 
several bars of gold, a diamond-hilted sword, a number of 
cows with silver hooves, a large and wonderful crystal Cross, 
a magic blanket that always kept warm, a fire that never went 
out, sabots that took you to market without fatigue, a clothes 
beater such as the mother used to beat out the clothes as she 
washed them on her knees by the river, but instead of being of 
flat wood and looking like a clumsy and heavy ping pong bat 
with thc top cut off, this one was made of pressed feathers so 
as not to tire the old woman, yet hit the washing with a slam 
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as loud as when the great doors of Ste Pélagie church closed 
by themselves, causing the iron cocks on the steeple to shake, 
on the day the devil dressed as a beggar tried to get in, but 
everybody saw his hooves as he ran when Monsieur le Curé 
sprinkled holy water and made a huge sign of the Cross. 
Culotte Verte also sent a cupboard in which a meal would be 
found whenever opened, a billy goat with sharp horns who 
knew a bad man when he saw one and drove him away in no 
time with the most painful of prods, and Gaidic would rush 
round the room hopping and squeaking, her hands clasped to 
her behind. 

Late on the first afternoon of his journey Culotte Verte 
arrived at an old castle. There was an iron-gate in a tower in 
front of a moat covered with thick green slime. Across it was 
a dilapidated drawbridge which had come down because the 
chains holding it up had rusted through. The first gate was 
overgrown with thick thorn. Culotte Verte, using his iron 
bar, cut through this and broke the lock and a hinge of the 
gate, which fell, but not flat, as a hinge still held it up. 

Culotte Verte thereupon began to cross the drawbridge, 
but carefully, as several boards, rotten with age and dampness, 
creaked ominously, so at every step he laid his iron bar across 
the planks, holding it firmly with one hand as he stepped 
forward. A huge toad‘ waddled away in front of him and 
presently he noticed that there were many frogs whose heads 
peered out of the moat’s slime. Suddenly they began to croak 
all together, their throats distended in horrible goitres. 

“How nice of you to welcome me thus,” said Culotte Verte, 
looking over the edge of the bridge. “Let us hope that if there 
is anyone inside, your nice song will have warned them there 
is a person, outside who could do with his dinner.” 

Then, said Gaidic, a bell on the far side of the door tolled. 
“A bell just like the one whose chain the cook pulls for meals 
here” (there was a large bell high on the wall outside the 
kitchen in our house, as in every other chateau and medium- 
sized country house in France). 
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“That must certainly be for my dinner,” said Culotte Verte 
to the frogs, and, reaching the great iron-bound gate, he smote 
it with his iron bar. It echoed dismally but did not move. The 
door did not fill the top of the arch, so Culotte Verte climbed 
up one of the rusty drawbridge chains and hoisted himself to 
the top of the door. It was rather dark inside, but the boy let 
himself down, falling the last few feet. He went down a long 
stone passage and found himself in a very large hall, at the end 
of which was a great oak table on which lay a crossbow and 
a number of bolts. 

As Culotte Verte was looking round he hearda fearful clatter 
in the chimney, then there was a mighty thud, and, out of 
clouds of dust and soot, appeared a great arm whose hand 
clutched a mighty sword. The arm jerked itself upright on its 
open hand, and, in spite of the impediment of the sword, 
began to hop towards the centre of the hall. 

Hardly had the dust settled than there was a further noise 
in the chimney, heralding another arm, this time armed with 
a battle-axe. It behaved like the first one. 

Then came two enormous legs encased in soft leather riding 
boots. 

A louder noise than ever came from the chimney, a scraping 
noise as if a tree were being forced down it. Culotte Verte 
guessed what was coming. Dashing to the table he seized the 
crossbow, loaded it by pulling back the thick gut cord that 
bent the iron cross-piece of the bow and shot the bolt at one 
of the arms, pinning it to the side of the table it had reached. 
Quick as lightning, he reloaded and pinned the other arm to 
an oak chest it was leaning against. 

Only just in time, for the giant’s body came rolling across 
the hearth. 

The legs began hopping towards it, but Culotte Verte 
struck at one of them with his iron bar. It lay useless and 
jiggling like a broken-backed shark on the deck of a ship. 
The other leg reached the body and was instantly joined to it, 
but was unable to lift it alone. 
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Now came the worst noise of all, a clamour, a shout and a 
roar all in one. 

Culotte Verte knew this must be the giant’s head—and so it 
was, its frightful face made still more repelling by the soot 
which covered it. Culotte Verte was on it in a moment and 
thrust his bar into its mouth, but the giant bit it so that the 
boy could not withdraw it, rolling fearful eyes the size of 
saucers. At this moment Culotte Verte’s great strength stood 
him in good stead. Swinging the giant’s head at the end of the 
bar firmly held in its teeth he bashed it against the wall. The 
giant’s teeth opened, its eyes closed and the head rolled across 
the floor. 

I can recall, though I must confess some_of the details are 
hazy, how Culotte Verte compelled the giant to release many 
prisoners tucked away in horrible dungeons about the castle. 
I do know that the giant tried to trick him into falling into an 
oubliette during their joint peregtinations, if this is the word 
to describe our hero’s walk through the castle, dragging the 
giant’s head by the hair, undeterred by the curses, threats and 
shouts that flowed unceasingly from the monster’s horrible 
mouth. It was this final act of treachery, together with the 
head’s sacrilegious oaths, that crystallised Culotte Verte’s 
final decision. He carried it for a week till he reached the moun- 
tains and there impaled it on a high peak so that all should 
know the giant could do no more harm, and on stormy nights 
when the wind carries that way, people in those parts can still 
hear its distant shrieks, which are almost indistinguishable 
from those of the great horned owl. 

This was the first, though by no means the most impressive 
or exciting, of Culotte Verte’s endless adventures, which left 
the indelible impression that right always prevails and that a 
brave spirit will surmount every obstacle. 

But it was about Brittany itself that Gaidic was most interest- 
ing, about the real Brittany, la vraie Bretagne, as she said. Not 
a good word could she find for the people of the Grande 
Briére who lived in the vast swamps by St Nazaire amid a sea 
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of reeds. “You cannot see them and you cannot find them,” 
she would say. “In punts they follow water paths unknown 
to others and live on eels. Their houses are low huts on islands 
almost level with the water. They probably have webbed feet,” 
she asserted. 

“Have you seen any?” we asked. 

“Happily not—they smell of mud and croak like frogs.” 

“Ts there a church in the marshes?” 

“T think so. There are always churches everywhere.” 

“Can a Christian have webbed feet like a duck?” we insisted. 

This was just the sort of question that exasperated Gaidic. 
“If you were not a couple of little heathens’ (parpaillots, 
sixteenth century name for Protestants, was the word she used) 
“you would not ask such silly questions.” 

The mysterious Morbihan was Gaidic’s territory. When 
we sailed in the great gulf, sometimes called the sea of Morbi- 
han, or in Quiberon bay, she had terrible things to tell us 
concerning disastrous storms that had annihilated the entire 
male population of a village together with their boats, but one 
story was different and I did not forget it. Its shame still haunts 
me. Gaidic had served an old lady, a member of the small 
local nobility whose great aunt had seen the English land at 
Quiberon bay during the French Revolution. She had run so 
fast to see the strange soldiers in red tunics landing from small 
boats on the sand that she had lost a slipper. They had been 
met by thousands of Breton peasants, in the main armed only 
with scythes, who had gathered to welcome the army which 
had come to fight with them to restore the King and beat the 
infamous republican soldiers, les bleus, the blues who were 
out to kill the nobles to whom the Bretons were faithful, and 
the priests who represented God among them. And it was then 
remembered that long ago, before the English had become 
enemies, there were Bretons on both sides of the sea. 

But there were no brothers among the British who landed 
in 1795. They never waited to meet the soldiers of General 
Hoche, but got into their boats again, refusing to take away 
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even the few who would have gone with them. The poor 
bewildered peasants stood there with no one to tell them what 
to do. When les bleus appeared they fired a few volleys, killing 
the lucky ones. The others were marched off all the way to 
Auray, hundreds of them, and were shot near there without 
having had the opportunity to confess and receive absolution, 
for the bestial republicans shot all priests who were not rene- 
gades as if they were dogs. 

It is an awful story of betrayal, even worse than Gaidic made 
it sound, for men of simple faith and boundless gullibility, 
the same as those whose boats were stolen while they went to 
the Pardon in my childhood just one hundred years later, put 
aside their age-long fear of the English in-the belief that they, 
moved by a higher faith, had come to help them save their 
king; but instead had abandoned them. The shame of this I 
felt so keenly even as a child that I hated Quiberon bay in 
spite of its lovely sand beaches. Gaidic had painted all too 
vivid a picture of the big whalers full of red-coats nosing into 
the sand, of the soldiers jumping ashore in the surf, of the rush 
of peasants anxious to welcome the strangers, and how these 
had laughed at the pitiable weapons of the Bretons, who, 
standing there, in their wooden sabots, suddenly felt ashamed 
of their scythes and old swords, and not one of them knew a 
single word that could convey their disdain and hatred for 
those who rowed off and betrayed them. They could only 
spit on the ground, said Gaidic whose imagination painted a 
picture that is vivid still. 

Her way of getting even with the English was to worship 
du Guesclin, the legendary Breton hero of the Hundred Years 
War. He was poor and ugly but very strong. The son of a 
petty noble, he had developed great fighting qualities by 
organising the village lads into rival fighting bands. When a 
little older he had borrowed some rather poor armour, but 
with it he had defeated all competitors at a provincial tourney. 
But the enemy were the English, always the English. He fought 
them harshly and also with cunning. He was once besieging 
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a castle held by them. They were confident they could hold 
out for they had many pigs and could not be starved. But du 
Guesclin one day had a sow driven round the castle, someone 
pinching her ear so that she squealed, and then all the pigs in 
the castle jumped into the moat and swam to the other side 
and into the French camp after the sow. And Gaidic would 
roar with laughter and slap her thigh. What a man—quel 
gaillard—a real Breton, but all France loved him, and when the 
English made him prisoner, surely by treachery (this was 
untrue) and he was asked to name his ransom, he fixed an 
enormous sum that astounded his captors. When they expressed 
their wonder, he said, “There is not a woman in France who 
will not spin for the ransom of du Guesclin.” 

In spite of her extreme femininity, there must have been 
something of the tomboy in Gaidic, expressed in the extra- 
ordinary adventures of Culotte Verte, proving she revelled 
in the idea of hard and shrewd blows delivered in violent 
encounter. I do not remember her telling us much about 
beautiful princesses or really good, nice girls. She was apparent- 
ly blind to their charms. Small Kathleen would have liked to 
hear about them and sometimes demanded rather petulantly 
that it was the turn of “Peau d’Ane’-—Donkey Skin—the story 
of a young goose girl so poor that this was her only dress until 
some fairy taught her to weave a lovely one out of moon- 
beams. But Peau d’Ane bored Gaidic excepting in so far as 
from being very poor she became the wife of a beautiful 
prince attracted by her magic dress. 

I can but wonder how she came by the story of the ‘combat 
of the 30’ which really took place in an off-season period in 
the Hundred Years War. There was no serious campaign 
afoot, and the knights on either side got very bored, so they 
decided on a fight without truce or mercy between thirty 
English and thirty French warriors. 

It was certainly a terrible battle, for there were practically 
no survivors even among the squires who also fought at the 


side of their lords, but awful though the reality must have been 
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it cannot have exceeded the ferocity of the incidents recounted 
by Gaidic. We really saw, or at least I did, the picture she 
evoked: a man in armour kneeling on a prostrate knight and 
prising open with a dagger the gorget protecting his neck as 
a cook opens a sardine tin, and then plunging it into his throat 
up to the hilt, and Gaidic would gurgle horribly, “comme un 
taureau qu’on égorge,” she would say. 

Nor shall I forget the cry of the desperately wounded French 
knight in the same encounter, the Sire de Beaumanoir, who 
called to his squire for water. He, fighting for his own life, 
called back, “Bois ton sang, Beaumanoir—Drink your own blood, 
Beaumanoir,’ which means the same thing, but has not the 
frightening alliteration of the implacable French sentence. 

But I do not think history occupied much room in Gaidic’s 
background, apart from such incidents as she had been told 
and could visualise. Ann of Brittany she knew something 
about, and would sigh at the thought that her marriage to the 
King of France had brought the dukedom of Brittany to an 
end. That was a great malheur, a terrible misfortune, for the 
French never appreciated the Bretons. They were not really 
very religious. Look at the way they treated the saintly Joan of 
Arc, though the English were at the bottom of that bit of 
treachery also. But then Joan was not really French either. 
And the French Revolution! It did not bear thinking about. 
The things they did at Nantes—no she could never tell us 
about them, but she did, under great pressure, and, her hands 
over her eyes, déscribe the Noyades de Nantes, the drownings, 
how priests and nobles were thrown into the Loire tied in 
bundles, and even of the mariages républicains when couples 
belonging to the‘higher classes were bound in pairs and flung 
into the, fast flowing Loire. That there might have been 
Republicans among the Bretons, as there certainly were, 
never once occurred to her. 

It is probable that legend was more real to her than history, 
just as the adventures of the saints or a sermon by an itinerant 
monk were far more interesting than anything the papers, 
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which she never read, might say, although she read quite well, 
if slowly, a finger on the line, and with a curiously toneless 
cadence, the very opposite of her story-telling voice. I some- 
times wondered when I thought of Gaidic, as I often did in 
the first world war, especially when I came upon Breton 
troops, whether she had been conscious, however obscurely, 
of another world, dormant but not dead, completely imper- 
ceptible to us, but the echoes of which she could perceive as 
some can hear high notes others are unconscious of, the world 
of the old ones, the Druids, who though driven from the 
surface of the earth had made it plain that it still belonged to 
them. All Brittany did, and other lands too, it was whispered. 
They proclaimed their possession in complete silence, but 
none but the blind could fail to note their grim marks, huge 
stones driven deep into the soil, impaling the earth of their 
Celtic Armorica with their dolmens, their cromlechs and their 
menhirs. No slave owner ever scarred his human property 
with more determination that it should never escape his owner- 
ship than had the Druids their land before they gave up the 
battle with the Cross. But had they given up that struggle? 
That was the question Gaidic never put for fear of committing 
a dreadful sin, but which much later I thought might have 
hovered unanswered at the back of her consciousness. 

There was a feeling that the children of Armorica, those who 
lived by her sea and by her soil, while keeping on good terms 
with the new faith must never offend the old ones. The old 
ones were cruel, and burnt people in basketfuls of a hundred 
or more at a time on the Island of Sein, but the new religion 
deemed it a favour to let you off with a thousand years of burn- 
ing in purgatory as against the possibility, if you were really 
bad or out of luck, of going to hell to be roasted for all eternity. 

Gaidic may have thought these things, and she was perhaps 
giving a clue to her inner self when she used to say, “Eternity, 
forever, can only be for as long as you remember. Even the 
devil cannot punish you for something you have forgotten.” 
I hope that Gaidic never found out that he can. 
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The early converts to Christianity in Armorica may have 
wondered why the new religion tolerated the emblems of the 
old. Maybe they are subconsciously wondering still. Perhaps 
the priests of the new religion did not dare or perhaps could 
not remove the mighty emblems of the earlier faith. These 
had been set up with inspired fervour by the immense effort 
of entire populations. The Christian congregations did not 
touch them. Their priests and bishops probably would not 
put the new faith to so severe a test. It may be that early psycho- 
logical struggles are reflected in legends of the stones moving 
at will, dangerously and with great violence. Gaidic had some 
blood curdling, what we used to call ‘horribilistic’ stories to 
tell about this. It seems that some early saints or hermits, 
unable to get the people to remove the stones, had traced the 
sign of the Cross with holy water on some of the great mono- 
liths. Miraculously, the Cross’ traced with a finger dipped in 
holy water on the granite, sunk deep, and a Cross appeared 
engraved on the stone. Some such are to be seen today. 

But this really stirred the old ones. The other stones shook 
themselves free from the ground, tore themselves out of their 
sockets and rushed forward in mighty earth-shaking bounds. 
Even great saints fled before them, several taking to the boats 
and sailing all the way te Ireland. Presently the stones returned 
to their places, each one in the position, a line or a circle, 
determined by the old ones according to secret rites none 
understand today. Some, however, did not find the exact 
position they had left in the great commotion, and that is why, 
as anyone can see,.some of the great stones are out of align- 
ment as at Carnac. 

Since then no one has ventured to engrave a cross on any 
of them, but those so marked are tied to their places and move 
no more. The others wait while the old ones sleep. They move 
very rarely and only according to immemorial routine. The 
saints of Brittany watch to see they do not depart from it, for 
a charge by the menhirs would be too awful to contemplate. 
Besides which they would surely attack and destroy the churches. 
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Gaidic was strangely well versed in the lore and immemorial 
usage of the Stones. “They all go to the nearest river or 
stream to drink once in a hundred years,” she would say. 
“They do not go all together but by sections and no one knows 
how they are divided up. The immense and endless rows of 
menhirs at Carnac go to drink by rows.” She would then add 
in a hushed voice, having made sure that no one could over- 
hear, that it was common knowledge that each monolith 
stands over an immense treasure of which it has been appointed 
guardian by the old ones, gold, silver, diamonds and magic 
stones such as fragments of the moon, things no one today 
would even recognise or know how to use. When a company 
of the great stones moves it is always at midnight and the 
noise is as of thunder, for they rush with tremendous speed 
to quench their thirst and back again in fear of leaving the 
sacred treasure unguarded. Wise people when they hear the 
unmistakable rumble and earth tremor pull the clothes over 
their heads and feel for their rosaries from under their pillows 
and pray hard and fast. 

Many have watched for the peregrination of the dolmens 
and jumped into the holes, but the rushing stones have always 
caught them before they could get out of the deep cavity and 
pounded them to pulp, for there is more stone under the 
ground than above it. You can see if you ever go there that 
some stones seem to be less deeply planted than others, said 
Gaidic, and that is because there are under them many bones 
of the imprudent and greedy men who tried to rob them. 

A great aunt of Gaidic’s had learnt the magic spell. You could 
only find it by spending the night under a certain blasted oak 
inhabited by a Korrigan banished from the sea by his king. 
It had to be the night of the full moon and you had to bury 
silver at the roots of the tree. If all were well and the little 
black man was satisfied with his gift, he would whisper the 
spell in your ear as you slept and tell you which stones were 
due to move and when. 

Gaidic’s great aunt did not rightly remember the spell, but 
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you certainly had to possess several four-leaved clovers gathered 
at a given place on a given saint’s day, some blades of St 
Andrew’s grass, also to be picked under given conditions, and 
a handful of a special seaweed to be collected at the highest 
tide of the equinox on the western beach of the Isle of Sein. 
It was also necessary to have a handful of the earth from a 
freshly dug grave and to drive in a peg at its bottom as a proof 
you had been there. 

“Now I will tell you,” said Gaidic, “why, even if I knew 
the secret I would not tell it to you. My great aunt was poor 
and her son was ever reproaching her for her poverty, so 
although she was not quite sure of all the details of the charm 
and was afraid, she told her son what she knew.” 

On the first occasion after this when a grave was dug in her 
village her son dashed off in the middle of the night to get the 
earth and drive the peg. It was a wild night. He never came 
back. The grave digger found him next day in the grave, 
dead with the peg driven into his coat. Frightened and hurried, 
he had driven the peg into his garment, and when he had risen 
to fly had felt himself held back. He must have thought it was 
by the hand of the grave’s new host. 

Gaidic faded from our childhood but never from our 
affections or our memorigs. I do not know how it happened. 
We did not return to Brittany for several summers, having 
equally happy times elsewhere. No doubt we asked about 
her, but children are seldom very persistent in their enquiries 
and are bad at explaining a void in their hearts, which in 
any case they are only aware of when not absorbed by 
other things. I am sure she was not dismissed because of the 
tales she told us, although our Irish great aunts’ low church 
protestantisn was as shocked as their halting knowledge of 
French allowed. Our parents, then gay and lighthearted, were 
only slightly interested and rather amused by our little 
maid’s story-telling proclivities, for they enjoyed her presence 
and picturesque appearance. 

I imagine Gaidic got married in some distant part. She may 
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have written for a while but I doubt it. Her talents did not lie 
that way. But I never forgot her, and I had her in mind when 
many years later I took my family down the Brittany coast 
in the Bittern, a small yacht we then had. Alan Herbert was 
a guest on one of these trips and gave his version of it in a series 
of articles published in Punch entitled, ‘The Cruise of the 
Lizard’. Describing the voyage, Herbert wrote: 

“Owner of Lizard has strange passion for visiting remote 
churches and ruins on hot afternoons. 

“Owner’s wife prefers rester tranquille on yacht. Sympathise 
with O.W. Cannot understand Owner’s craving for Druids. 
These parts of Brittany littered with dolmens, menhirs, 
cromlechs, etc. Moment Owner sees a menhir on map casts 
anchor and staggers inland. . . Can not see charm of Druids. 
They had marked capacity for lifting heavy weights and stick- 
ing up large stones in straight lines. . . Owner gazes at said 
stones excitedly for hours. Insists have religious significance. . . 

“When inquire what religion, turns out Druids are frank 
pagans with strong taste for human sacrifice. Do not approve... 
Owner devout Christian but gazes heathen cromlechs same 
reverence as Quimper Cathedral. . . Cannot follow workings 
Owner’s mind. . .” And further, “Owner’s wife detests 
Druids. Woman of great intelligence. . .” 

And so nobody knew I was searching my memory and seck- 
ing Gaidic as I wandered about followed at a distance by 
unsympathetic guests and family. 

Once, when quite alone, on a warm afternoon sitting with 
my back against a menhir, I found her again, and a child once 
more, nestled into her shawl and looked up in search of those 
fine dark eyes I liked so well, for they were those, I then 
realised, of one of the very rare friends the solitary little boy 
I once had been ever had. 

I found them, but they did not answer the question in mine 
as they would once have done, dispensing with the formality 
and constraint of words when she could read so easily into 
my heart. The sadness that lay behind them turned my joy at 
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finding her to ashes. Then, too, her hair was black no longer 
but streaked with broad bands of grey and her sunny soft 
face was furrowed deep and wore the leathery mask work in 
the fields clamps on the women of her kind. 

She held a finger to her lips and I knew she could not 
speak to me, for she was dead. After that I never plagued the 
inmates of the Bittern with expeditions to Druid remains, for 
I never visited one again. 


‘A Perfect Thing Apart’ 


Anxious To verify some details concerning the fighting about 
Mons in 1914 I visited that town some years after the end of 
the first world war. There I met the Burgomeister (Mayor) 
of the town, Maistriau, a magnificent figure of a man, a huge 
Walloon Belgian. He was devoted to his town, with the civic 
patriotism characteristic of the Low Countries. He was very 
pro-British, and was in the process of creating a most interest- 
ing museum connected with the first war, which, he pointed 
out, had begun and ended at Mons. His ambition was that there 
should be a monument in the town commemorating these 
events, and his wishes were eventually satisfied, but not for 
many years. 

It was during one of my visits to the town that Maistriau told 
me a story which gives as good a picture as I know of the self- 
reliant soldier of the regular army, the Old Contemptibles of 
1914. 

In August of that year, during the first few days of the war, 
no one in Mons had any very clear idea of what was happening. 
All that was known with certainty was that the Germans had 
attacked and captured Li¢ége and seemed intent on invading 
the rest of Belgium. There were disquieting rumours that they 
were approaching. People dashing through in motor-cars 
said so, and attentive ears claimed on the evening of Saturday 
22nd August that distant gunfire could be heard. This was 
evidently part of the war, thought the unexcitable and peace- 
minded Belgians, but that it should affect them more directly 
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than as news to be read with interest in the papers or gossiped 
about in the estaminets was something beyond the imagina- 
tion of most. There was mist and rain on Sunday morning the 
23rd, but the trains, crowded with August holiday makers, 
puffed into the town as usual. Church bells were ringing there 
and in the villages along the Canal, calling worshippers, clad 
in their best, to Mass. 

By 10 a.m. the weather had cleared but, unknown to the 
people of Mons, since 6 a.m. opposing cavalry and infantry 
had already exchanged shots beyond the city. Monsieur 
Maistriau, more alive than most to what might occur, but 
with no idea of where the Germans might be, where they 
would come from or in what formation or guise they would 
appear should they materialise, had posted himself in the late 
morning in a tall house on the outskirts of the town. The top 
floor projected over the road ‘and he had installed himself by 
a window commanding a good view of the approaches. 
Presently he saw two German soldiers step into the roadway 
from a sunken path some two hundred yards away. On the 
instant he heard the crack of a rifle, seemingly at his very feet, 
and one of the Germans fell. A second shot followed so quickly 
it might have been the echo of the first, and the second German 
fell also. Maistriau, mystified rather than frightened, could 
see no sign of allied troops. The street behind him was deserted. 
But there were more Germans in the hollow path; he could 
see some of them peering round the corner then ducking their 
heads. A moment: later one of them ran across the road, 
his rifle at the trail. Again there was the crack of a rifle 
and that German soldier also was lying flat on the road, legs 
and arms spread out, his spiked helmet rolling ahead of 
him. ‘, 

Maistriau told me he only realised later how imprudent he 
had been, for he leant right out of the window in an attempt 
to see where were these deadly marksmen who never missed. 
Had the Germans seen him they would certainly have con- 
cluded that he was responsible and would have concentrated 
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their fire on him or rushed to search the house, when he would 
certainly have been shot; but they did not detect him. 

Maistriau was looking for a group of allied soldiers firing 
under cover from some house, garden wall or ditch; instead, 
he finally located a small wiry British Tommy squatting against 
a milestone exactly below his window. The soldier’s cap was 
over his eyes, he held his rifle close to the stone on which his 
left hand rested, and he was smoking a cigarette. Suddenly 
another German dashed across the road. The Tommy in one 
rapid movement put down his cigarette on the stone and took 
aim, and down the German fell, whereupon the Englishman 
picked up his cigarette and resumed his smoking. 

This strange game went on for a little while. More Germans 
appeared on the road from other points, but every one of them 
fell to the little man’s unerring aim. Maistriau said he was 
fascinated and could not stop looking. 

Presently the Englishman drew a packet of Woodbines 
from his pocket and was about to light a ‘fag’ he drew from 
the thin green paper container when another German appeared. 
He dealt with him like the others, put the cigarette in his 
mouth, made as if to light it but changed his mind, put it 
behind his ear, cast a quick glance behind him, decided on his 
line of retreat, and, bent low against the wall, fell back to the 
next corner some two hundred yards away, found a convenient 
butt and resumed his smoking. 

What happened after that Maistriau did not know. The 
Tommy was the only British soldier he saw that day. He heard 
heavy artillery, rifle and machine gun fire to the west of the 
town. Presently the Field-Grays were swarming through 
Mons. Though the citizens did not realise it, their city had been 
swallowed into the enormous maw of the German army, just 
as a small fish which, a moment earlier, was swimming happily 
along, may to its surprise find itself perplexingly in the un- 
inviting haven of a whale’s stomach. 

Whenever the Burgomeister recalled the story one could 
see the respect and wonder with which he contemplated with 
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the eyes of memory the small man who, quite alone, un- 
supported and without orders, was prepared to stop the Kaiser’s 
army if that was how things turned out. 

Lord Moran in his book ‘The Psychology of Courage’ says 
that the Germans called our pre-1914 professional Army ‘a 
perfect thing apart’ and well they might. When the Kaiser 
spoke of the contemptible little army he either referred to its 
smallness or he was contradicting the deep conviction of the 
better informed of his own officers. 

There was understanding between officers and men in our 
old regular army; the kind of leadership the former represented 
was natural and easy; better educated and belonging to a class 
to which the nation was then used to look.for guidance, the 
commissioned ranks exercised the quiet authority which 
comes to men who can demonstrate their pre-eminence in the 
field of sport as well as in that of their profession. The N.C.O.s 
were superb. They exercised immense authority, protecting 
the officers from having to exert theirs in petty matters. Being 
long service men and selected on the basis of very long practical 
experience, they were masters of every detail of military life, 
in barracks or in the field, of their battalion, regiment or 
battery. 

Both officers and N.C.O.s, whose pride was to promote the 
superiority of their cotps over other admired but rival units, 
bent their efforts on ensuring that the men were contented and 
happy, knowing that efficiency was otherwise impossible. 

The result was a magnificent machine, good to look at and 
utterly reliable, and it was an army of good shots, for part of 
the men’s pay depended on their proficiency with their rifles. 
This emphasis on‘ straight shooting was very wise. From the 
days of bows and arrows the English have excelled in the art 
of marksmanship and have wisely cultivated it, for it is one 
in which their natural calmness gives them a great advantage. 

Such a magnificent instrument as the old regular army should 
never have been placed in other than the most skilful hands. 
It is false economy in any country not to build up leadership, 
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cost what it may, for without it the creation of a fine fighting 
force may lead to the most dangerous of illusions, the most 
deadly of disappointments. Bad generalship may wreck the 
best and most gallant of armies. The stubborn bravery of the 
troops cannot always redeem the errors of the Command. 
Napoleon knew what he was talking about when he declared 
his preference for an army of stags commanded by a lion over 
an army of lions commanded by a stag. 


Prayer 


SoME years after the first world war, the staff of a Territorial 
Army Division organised a tour of the early battlefields and 
asked me to accompany them, thinking no ‘doubt that it would 
be of interest to have with them a witness of the first battles. 

There was a General in charge of the party; he was supported 
by a most efficient, charming and indefatigable young staff 
officer, who knew everything, never forgot anything, and 
shepherded the group in such a way that he inculcated his 
charges with his own efficiency, with such success that presently 
each glowed with a competence that had not hitherto been 
particularly noticeable. 

“That young fellow will go far,” senior officers said, and 
they were right. In fact he went further than they had imagined 
he would. He was Gerald Templer, who pacified Malaya and 
later became C.I.G.S. and a Field Marshal. 

On one occasion we were eating our sandwiches outside an 
estaminet in a hamlet near Mons when someone told me that 
the woman who owned the establishment wished to speak to 
me. “She understands you were here in 1914,” my informant 
said. “She says that she was and seems rather suspicious because 
she does not remember you.” 

An elderly grey-haired woman came up. She spoke in the 
harsh, throaty Walloon patois. “They say you were here dur- 
ing the battle in August 1914. I do not remember seeing you, 
I would have remembered.” Then, evidently realising some- 
thing that had not occurred to her, “But then the English 
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never got to this village, that explains it, does it not?” I 
assured her that I had been on the other side of Mons on that 
day. Then she told me her story, but first she showed me the 
main room of the estaminet. “Much happened here twenty 
years ago,’ she said. It was quite a large bare room, big enough 
for a village dance or a banquet. She was a young woman then, 
and her father owned the estaminet. He was an old man. She 
and her husband ran it for him and looked after the garden 
and their few animals. Her husband had been called up by the 
Army two days before the Germans came. Her boy was a year 
old. “See,” and she pointed to a very young man, “he is 
nearly twenty now. 

“We did not know what was happening,” she went on. “I 
kept wishing my husband was there to tell us what to do, 
because there were all kinds of rumours and people were saying 
the Germans were not far away. We heard mutterings like 
thunder a long way off, over there and over there,” and she 
pointed East and North. “My father, who was very old, wanted 
to be told what was going on and what we ought to do, but 
I did not know what to say. The neighbours were always 
questioning me too, as if I knew any more than they did. It 
seemed unbelievable that war should come to our village, we 
had done nothing and knew nothing. If soldiers came, what 
would they do? Then we began to get frightened and remem- 
bered stories of old wars, but we did not know where to go 
to escape, even if it had been possible to leave the houses and 
the animals.” Then she said that, thinking about it afterwards, 
she knew she had not been worried for herself but for her 
small boy and her old father. “I was certainly full of fear, we 
all were, but we did not know what to expect of the Germans 
whom none of us had ever seen. The noise of the cannon was 
very frightening and made us feel there was just nothing to do 
but to be more and more frightened like a bird in a net. The 
noise kept coming closer, with every so often a much louder 
bang. One felt that any moment it would turn into a blow 


that would kill, and I just could not bear that my baby should 
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be killed. I held him tight and would have run, I think, run 


away from the noise, but my father clung to my sleeve and 
asked again and again what he should do. Suddenly I thought 
he was not thinking only of the baby and for a moment I was 
angry. That is perhaps why I decided to put him in the cellar, 
though I really thought he would be safe there. I lifted the 
trap-door and helped him down the steps, then closed it. 
Thank God I did. More and more people crowded into the 
house, mostly women and children, but some old men, also 
Eugéne, who was a half-wit, who could not walk very well, 
and little Philoméne who was not all there and could not go to 
school.” 

She went on to describe how without a moment’s warning 
there was a new and even more frightening noise, that of 
musketry, rifle shots, violent cracks everywhere, by the 
wiudows, down the street. She remembered the scene so well, 
re-living it by gestures, by voice and by expression, that I too 
found myself in this same street twenty years ago, bowing to 
the hissed injunctions of flying bullets, turning to the whine 
of a ricochet, bracing back when the violent metallic slap of a 
bullet hit a wall opposite with the violence of a battering ram, 
leaving a scar that bled red brick dust. 

With the same suddenness with which it had begun the 
scene changed; and as the sound of musketry receded a little 
the street became fullof German soldiers in field grey uniforms, 
canvas covers of the same colour over their spiked black 
leather helmets, running in every direction in and out of the 
little houses, holding their rifles either at the trail or clutched 
with both hands‘across their chests. 

Then there was a commotion. The half-open door of the 
estaminet was kicked open and two soldiers appeared half 
carrying, half dragging another whose face was covered with 
blood. 'Fhey laid him on the big table. More soldiers rushed in 
shouting. They were all standing and pushing the people away, 
very roughly. Some struck the women with the butts of their 
rifles and they screamed, cowering on the floor along the 
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walls. Some ambulance men followed and set to work on the 
wounded man. Then an army doctor stormed in and the 
German soldier was put on a stretcher and carried away. 
There was more yelling and screaming outside, then a woman 
fell rather than walked into the room, an arm across her face. 
She was demented with fear, and was choking with sobs. 
She hiccupped rather than spoke words. She understood a 
little German, and what she was saying was that the soldiers 
were shouting that the villagers had fired at them and that the 
entire population was to be shot as a reprisal. At that moment 
what there was left of the menfolk, nearly all old and sick but 
with some quite small boys, were pushed with blows from 
rifle butts and kicks from heavy half boots into the estaminet. 
Some fell but were kicked until they got up again. Those 
inside could hear the protests and cries as the soldiers searched 
the houses, driving the people out. Contrary to what they had 
heard they were only collecting the males. 

My friend had gone cold and clammy with horror and 
collapsed on to the floor as she realised that all these men and 
boys she had known all her life, the ones she had been brought 
up with, others, old men now, the grown men of her child- 
hood, and the children of girls only a little older than herself 
but whom she had looked on as her contemporaries, were all 
to be shot, killed, alive this moment but dead in an hour, a 
bleeding heap, and she just could not bear it. She said she 
thought she had howled like a dog. Happily her father was in 
the cellar, but then came a new anxiety. Suppose he made a 
noise, tried to get out. It was too much, just too much. It 
could not be true, yesterday peace and today—and suddenly 
she remembered her husband and was glad he was not there, 
was not among that heap of men cowering on the floor, 
waiting to be driven out to be shot. Then the woman who 
understood German said, “They are saying that when the 
Herr Lieutenant arrives they will shoot them.” 

My informant’s voice was so compelling, its rough accents 
so convincing, that it was quite a strain to wait for the tale to 
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unwind slowly, not to ask what the end had been. Some 
locals had brought a chair which I was very glad to take 
advantage of, but she would not sit down. Instead she clasped 
her hands and said, “Then I prayed.” 

I do not think it was really an illusion when it seemed to me 
that the anguish of long ago which had furrowed her face 
disappeared, its deep lines were smoothed out and she looked 
much younger than she had appeared to be. As the fervour of 
the moment was recalled and flowed back from her memory 
into her living mind and her expression changed, I had the 
curious impression that she was anxious to convince me, 
wanted to be able to call on me to testify to the truth of what 
she deemed to be a miracle. 

“Ah, Monsieur,” she said, “I prayed perhaps more earnestly 
than I ever had before, maybe more so even'than when I asked 
the Holy Virgin that my husband should come back to me 
from the war.” And she went on to explain that she had never 
imagined such a situation as this to be possible, still less that it 
could happen to her. “Clearly we could only be saved by the 
good Jesus and His Holy Mother. And, Monsieur, you must 
believe me, they answered me at once, I no longer felt sick 
but well and strong. They put in my mind what I should do. 
I laid my baby in the lap of a woman sitting on the floor with 
her back to the wall and told her not to cry and upset baby 
and very quickly edged to the back door and slipped out. 
Then I ran as hard as I could down back lanes to the chateau,” 
and she pointed to a bogus renaissance slate-covered turret 
peeping through the trees a few hundred yards away, a good 
example it seemed to be of the hideous suburban, semi-villa, 
toy castle type of building favoured by successful provincial 
manufacturers in that part of the world. 

“The idea put into my mind by Divine Providence was to 
do something which had not even occurred to me before, that 
was to appeal to the German governess I knew was employed 
at the chateau and ask her to help. She was a friendly, well- 
liked woman. But it was not that which made me run to her. 
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I knew, I was certain she would help and explain to her 
compatriots that no one from the village had shot the German 
soldier. She would know it could not be true.” 

I realised with growing admiration that the tremendous 
tisk she had taken in running out of the village that morning 
had never occurred to this brave woman then or since. Had 
she been noticed, and it was part of the miracle that she was not, 
the inevitable conclusion would have been that she was bolting 
to inform the authorities or the Allies of the position of the 
Germans, and she would have been shot without further ado. 
She risked more than her own life for the sake of her neigh- 
bours that morning. She put those of her baby and her father 
in jeopardy also, but no thought of prudence would have 
affected her resolution, for she was convinced she was acting 
under divine inspiration. “It was all as it had to be,” she went 
on, “but all the same the governess was a good woman and 
brave too, although Boche. Oui vraiment une brave femme et 
courageuse quoique Boche. She certainly was, she did not lose 
her head and decided at once what to do. She listened to me, 
then went into the chateau and immediately came out pushing 
her bicycle. We went together to the main road, she on the 
machine, I running beside her. 

“At the first houses of the village she stopped and called out 
something to a bunch of German soldiers standing there. 
They scowled at her and shouted back. One or two even 
pointed their rifles at her, but this only made her furious and 
she pushed her bicycle towards them as if to knock them down. 
Those who heard and understood told me afterwards that she 
said she was German and could testify that no one in the village 
had fired at the troops. “Then who did?’ they said angrily. 
‘Who killed our comrade?’ 

“The governess became furious and scolded at the soldiers, 
asking if there were no enemies French or English? ‘Have they 
not rifles, do they not shoot?’ There were many shots fired 
from over there, she declared, pointing South towards the 
canal,” and my friend pointed as the governess had done. 
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“ “Are you at war with some harmless villagers?’ she scream- 
ed. ‘You have made the story up because you want a pretext 
to stop fighting the real enemy, the ones who really shoot. I 
am German, I live here, they are gute leute here, good people. 
If any one had shot at one of our German soldiers I would 
have denounced him.’ 

“Then an N.C.O. came up. ‘And who are you?’ he said, 
making as if to seize her bicycle. I understood what he said, 
as if he had been speaking our own patois du Borinage.” 

What she saw then, she told me, was truly extraordinary, 
and she took me back with her, right back to the moment she 
was recalling, so convincingly that I also was observing what 
had occurred just down the street twenty years ago. 

The governess was only a small woman, not young, not 
pretty, but she suddenly seemed to become a very formidable 
person. She shook the handle-bar of her bicycle defiantly at 
the man so that the wobbling wheel prevented him approach- 
ing her, and she gave that N.C.O. a dressing down such as 
German officers sometimes gave their men. 

The Belgian woman’s tone was now confidential as she 
went on to say that later, when all the people got together and 
reconstructed what had happened, those who understood some 
German told the others that the governess had said she was 
going off to find an officer and that if meanwhile anything 
happened to the hostages it would not be they who would be 
shot for she would report the matter to a number of Generals 
whose names she rolled off, well known it seemed and ‘vons’ to 
boot, the highest of whom she claimed as a relative. She made 
an enormous impression on the soldiers, who gasped, and I 
smiled as the Belgian imitated the wide-mouthed Germans 
watching the little governess mount her bicycle and pedal off 
down the road. The new turn of events was such a relief that 
I smiled my satisfaction at the Belgian as, shading her eyes, 
she mimed watching the governess ride down the road. She 
watched her pedalling down the chaussée until, in the picture 
she saw so clearly, the German woman had disappeared. Then 
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quite naturally, as if taking advantage of her absence to tell me 
more about her, she gave a description of the governess in 
strong contrast with the woman of action she had just evoked. 

Fraulein (for German governesses have always been so called) 
had seemed to be a rather depressed and dispirited little woman 
as she walked through the village with her not very attractive 
or obedient charges, but the villagers had somehow concluded 
she was kind and she had proved to be friendly. No one, how- 
ever, would have imagined that her subdued exterior concealed 
the person who had turned so fiercely on the Feldwebel. 

Abruptly the Belgian woman’s voice changed, bringing me 
back sharply to the point where her narrative had ceased. 

“Tt was quite a while before the Frdulein came back. When 
she did she was walking beside quite a smart German officer 
who treated her with great deference.” 

The onlookers said she was repeating that it was quite 
impossible that any of the villagers should have shot the soldier 
or any one else. “I was there,” she asserted, “‘and saw every- 
thing.” 

I interrupted to say that this sounded insane. A word, a 
question, could have exposed the lie. It could have been so 
easily found out that she had only arrived on the scene after 
the shooting. The Belgian woman agreed and said that she 
herself had been frightened in retrospect when she realised 
this, but at the time it had seemed the proper thing to say; all 
that mattered was to convince the officer, who, after all, had 
not been there either when his man was killed. Besides which, 
said my friend, he seemed anxious to please the governess and 
showed her much consideration, which did not escape the 
soldiers. It might have been because of her name or that 
of all those Generals whom she claimed as relatives. 

“Just then more allied shells fell about the village, there were 
terrible noises and great clouds of earth and dust. 

“Everyone ran for shelter excepting the officer and the 
governess who went on talking. Presently they walked on to 
our estaminet and the officer gave an order. The sentry guarding 
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the hostages dashed out, bent double against the explosions. 

“T had run ahead, slipping along the walls, and had got my 
baby. But my father was still in the cellar. The governess 
appeared in the doorway. 

“All can go home now,’ she said. But most of the people, 
knowing of my cellar, chose to remain and went down into it. 

“The shelling increased and the smoke of the explosives 
caught our throats. It swirled across the village as the fog from 
the canal often did in winter. Some explosions seemed to 
knock your head back as if you had run into a low beam. 
When occasionally the air cleared we could see the Germans 
who had arrived first had been joined by others, who were 
deployed across the fields going south.” 

The group in the cellar remained huddled together, she 
went on, in the semi-darkness, too frightenéd to move. Then 
some of the children began to cry and it was necessary to find 
food for them. Presently the noise, still punctuated at intervals 
by the violence ofan occasional shell-burst, receded, and people 
crept out, hugging the walls, to their own homes, anxious to 
see if they were still standing, but many remained, content to 
share what she could find for them in her kitchen. In the late 
afternoon there was still a large group in the estaminet, for 
some had returned, but they had brought no food. By great 
misfortune the cows had been killed, the bakery destroyed 
and the grocery shopxreduced to rubble. The women were 
frightened again now, but in a different way, asking tearfully 
what was to become of them. Some were crying out loud and 
this was bad for the children, some of whom were now howl- 
ing continuously. “The old men, after the shock of their ex- 
perience, realising how near they had been to death, seemed 
to have lost the power of thought and of speech. Her own 
father, who was eighty and had felt the burden of his years of 
late, was teduced to miserable helplessness. He clutched at her 
whenever she walked by him. “What are we to do, where are 
we to go?” There was also a continuous wail from the women, 
who, swaying in their chairs or on the floor, repeated end- 
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lessly, “Tell us what to do, Mélanie,” and so it was I heard my 
friend’s name for the first time. 

She had, she told me, no idea of what to answer, what to 
suggest. She could recall clearly her feeling of helplessness, of 
near despair, as she looked at these people who had decided 
she must be their guide, but she just could not think of what 
to say to them. 

It was then that her eyes caught sight of the large crucifix on 
the wall. “Let us pray,” she said. “On your knees, a genoux et 
priez.” I do not remember whether she told me what the 
prayer was. If she did I have forgotten. But what is quite clear 
is what she then said. This part of her story was probably her 
reason for wishing to speak to me. Something had happened 
she felt she must bear witness to. 

“As I led the others in prayer, my boy in my arms and my 
father kneeling beside me so close I could feel him tremble, 
a great calm came over me, everything was easy, simple. I 
knew what to do, that is I did not know what I was going to 
do, but I was certain I should know in my head how to act 
as I went along. 

“““Levez vous, get up,’ I called, and they all got up, the old 
men, the women and the boys. I went to the crucifix and lifted 
it off the wall. It was heavy and required both hands, which 
made it difficult to carry the baby, but I managed it. I said to 
the people, ‘Follow me,’ and to my father, ‘hold on to my 
arm and do not let go,’ and I walked out of the house followed 
by the people, and I held the crucifix in front of me as in a 
procession. I did not think of where I was going. I was follow- 
ing the cross in a manner of speaking, comme on pourrait 
dire. 

“T went in that direction,” she pointed South, “towards the 
canal, across the fields. There were wire fences between the 
fields but I never thought about how to get over them, nor 
was there any need, for the shells had cut them at all the places 
I walked up to. They had also made holes in the ground, but 
we could walk round them. It was a long way to go and some 
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people got very tired, but I called to them to keep up, we 
would soon arrive. 

“And so, in the end, we got to the canal. For the first time 
I wondered what would happen then, how we would cross it, 
for it is wide and deep. I should not have had that thought, 
I should not have wondered, it was surely wrong, for there, 
at our feet, was a large boat fastened to the verge and in it 
were a pair of oars. We got in and for the first time I put down 
the crucifix and gave the baby to someone to hold, for I had 
to row the boat.” 

As she told me this I remembered that strict orders had been 
given to the British Army not to leave any boats on the 
northern bank of the canal and to destroy all oars. 

I do not remember clearly what she told me happened after 
that. I think she said the party found a latge house whose 
inhabitants had fled, and in it enough food for them all. 

It was time to go. My party was getting into their cars. The 
door of one stood open, an invitation to me to hurry. I held 
out my hand to the little grey woman in her shabby black 
cotton frock and suddenly remembered the massacre of Dinant 
where the Germans shot the entire population, including child- 
ren in arms, not fifty miles away, perhaps on the very day of 
Mélanie’s adventure, so that it seemed as if she was answering 
my thoughts when she said, “T'wice we were saved by prayer.” 

She seemed most afrxious that I should agree with her. She 
would not release my hand. “Do you not think it was a miracle, 
monsieur?”’ she insisted, adding with naive conviction the 
argument that she clearly felt must carry final conviction: 
“Who but the Holy Virgin would have thought of finding a 
Boche woman and using her to save us from the Boche 
soldiers?” : 

My expression may have showed a little surprise. She 
dropped thy hand as if I had hurt her. 

“You smiled,” she said, “but it was not a joke. It is true.” 

I was utterly distressed at having given the impression of 


disbelief. I tried to reassure her with a word but perhaps failed 
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to convince her that I was deeply moved by her faith and by 
the picture she had conjured up of a young woman, a baby in 
her arms, an old man clinging to her sleeve, carrying a large 
cross high in front of her, looking straight ahead and not turn- 
ing to shepherd the small silent band following in her wake. 

Had a miracle occurred as Mélanie so fervently believed? 
Even I who hardly think miracles to be possible but who believe 
in the power of prayer, can but conclude that the best thing 
to do is humbly to accept the fact that we know very little 
and cannot even be certain that the bases on which our faith 
rests are the truths we believe them to be. Mélanie’s philosophy 
was perhaps no more irrational than that of wiser people... 
“Who but the Holy Virgin would have thought-. . .” 


Nery 


THE BATTLE of Neéry, a cavalry encounter fought on Ist 
September 1914 just south of the river Oise, between the 
forests of Halatte and Compiégne, illustrates many of the 
admirable sides as well as some of the idiosyncrasies of the pre- 
1914 army. It should be studied for other reasons as well, for 
although small numbers were engaged in comparison with 
other battles fought in the opening stages of the war, it had 
repercussions of immense importance. The extreme right of 
the German line, the furthest extension of their great sweep 
southwards, which by 5th September was to bring them south- 
east of Paris, consisted of their 4th Cavalry Division. On it 
the German Command relied for protection and above all 
for information. As a result of its chance encounter in a morn- 
ing fog with the 1st British Cavalry Brigade it was scattered 
and to all intents and.purposes destroyed. So effectively was 
this done that four days later it could only turn out two 
squadrons for scouting purposes. In consequence, General von 
Kluck, deprived of his ‘feelers’ on the vital flank, did not 
perceive the French Army under General Maunoury massing 
there, and so marched into the trap General Joffre was setting 
for him, thus making possible the victory of the Marne, a 
victory which was to prove to be one of the sixteen decisive 
battles ofthe world and a turning-point in human history. 


In the early morning of 1st September there was thick fog 
in and about the village of Néry, where the 1st Cavalry Brigade 
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had arrived at 6 p.m. on the previous evening after a long hot 
day’s march. That they were there at all was purely fortuitous, 
for the oncoming British had found French cavalry in occupa- 
tion of the zone allotted to them, a not unusual occurrence, so 
they had ridden on to Néry. Welcomed by the inhabitants, 
the three regiments composing the brigade, the sth Dragoon 
Guards, the Bays and the 11th Hussars, had barricaded the 
approach route, established posts and sent out reconnoitring 
patrols. The 11th had arrived last, and, not knowing how 
lucky they were, felt aggrieved at being allotted smelly farm 
buildings on that pleasant summer evening while the rest of 
the brigade was bivouacking in the orchards and open fields. 
The officers of “C’ Squadron, however, became reconciled to 
their quarters when the farmer, Monsieur Roland, appeared 
with bottles of excellent white port under his arms. 

The horses had, of course, been groomed, watered and fed 
before the men found their billets and had a meal. The brigade 
had saddled up at 4 a.m., but the weather was so thick that 
movement had been postponed until 5.30 a.m. Many of the 
horses were unsaddled again. The Bays began to groom their 
horses which were picketed in the open. ‘L’ Battery started 
watering theirs by sections, and the men of the 11th, whose 
horses had spent the night under cover in two large farms, 
were either eating their breakfasts, giving a little extra attention 
to their rifles, cleaning their swords, for the all-pervading dust 
of the French roads had somehow got into the scabbards, or 
polishing their saddles and bridles, for it occurred to no one 
that a cavalry man should be less well turned out on the edge 
of Compitgne forest than at Aldershot. A few men, those 
who had been on sentry or stable duty and had not had a chance 
of shaving, were now doing so, using a little hot water 
begged from the cooks in their dixies. 

Some officers exchanged views as to when this tiresome 
retreat would end. All were convinced that the moment we 
turned we would inflict a sharp lesson on the enemy, for such 
encounters as we had had were calculated to bolster morale 
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which was now even higher than it had been at the beginning 
of the long withdrawal. In ‘B’ Squadron they wondered what 
had happened to young Tailby. Second Lieutenant G. W. A. 
Tailby, tall, long and lanky, a descendant of Squire Tailby, 
a famous Leicestershire figure, was presently to find out how 
much he owed in quickness of decision and in his eye for 
country to the hunting and shooting atmosphere in which he 
had been brought up. He had been sent out soon after 4 a.m. 
by his squadron leader, Captain J. Halliday, on his first patrol 
in the war. The Second in Command of the Regiment, 
Major R. J. P. Anderson, who said afterwards that he had had 
an odd sensation of something impending, had come to see 
him off. More probably, unpleasant memories of manoeuvres 
and of the odd surprises a fog can hold had made him uneasy. 
Tailby’s orders were to reconnoitre the high ground to the 
East and South-East of the village, to see if he could observe 
any sign of the enemy to the North, to beware of running into 
French cavalry pickets reported to be in the neighbourhood, 
and finally to come back as soon as possible as the brigade was 
expected to march soon after daylight. 

Little was known of the local topography and no great 
pains had been taken on this score, for no anxiety was felt; 
the brigade had been told that they were to billet behind a line 
held by a force of infantry. As men and horses were weary 
no attempt was mad to locate this line. Had this been done 
it would have been found that it only existed in someone’s 
imagination. All that was known of Néry was what had been 
seen on the previous evening: it lay between two plateaux 
on the high western bank of a small stream which ran north- 
wards through a deep ravine whose western slope rose gently 
to the village; the eastern one was very steep, difficult to climb 
even on foot. In addition the head of the valley was overgrown 
with bushes and very difficult indeed to negotiate. The build- 
ings were strongly built and one old farm occupied by the 
t1th Hussars was a veritable fortress. As the buildings were 
scattered and the visibility so poor, Major Anderson had the 
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sound but unpopular idea of having the line to be held in 
case of attack temporarily occupied, after which the men were 
allowed to resume their occupations. 

At about 5.30 most of the 11th heard the familiar sound of 
galloping horses, the combined cadence of a number of hoof 
beats, each animal hitting the ground with three iron shoes 
almost together, the treble and almost simultaneous beat 
followed by the solitary smack of a single hoof as one hind leg 
striking the ground propels the animal forward, the same effect 
as, but much louder than, that produced by drumming fingers 
on a table, three sharp raps practically indistinguishable from 
each other followed by the tap of the index. A number of the 
horses scattered over the village heard and pricked their ears. 
Many men became aware of it also as if the fog, which muffled 
noise as with a blanket, had been drawn aside for a moment. 

It was then realised there must be something afoot. It is 
never wise to gallop in bad visibility, still less so if you are a 
cavalry subaltern approaching a superior, not to mention that 
to give the impression of being in a hurry was, according to 
the code of the period, an obvious error in taste. A cavalry 
subaltern could be guilty of few mistakes that were as certain 
to draw a sarcastic rebuke as this one, and incidents emphasising 
the point were present in the minds of all. 

As the horses pulled up, a young voice rang out asking if 
this was the 11th Hussars. “Yes,” answered many. “Where’s 
the Colonel?” asked the voice, which everyone within earshot 
recognised as that of young Tailby. 

“Here I am,” called the Colonel. He did not sound over 
pleased. 

The Colonel, T. T. Pitman, Tommy Pitman even to subal- 
terns speaking of him at weekend parties to people not in the 
regiment, greatly liked and immensely respected, had spent 
his entire career with the Regiment. Bow-legged from a life- 
time in the saddle, spare, fit as a desert horseman, weather- 
beaten, small headed, inclined to baldness, keen eyed, he had a 
wide chin, terminating in a blunt point under a straight slit 
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mouth and paralleled by a longer rectilinear and inelegant 
brown moustache. This seemed rather short of space between 
the lips and a wide-nostrilled blunt nose which gave the 
impression of having been built more for convenience than 
beauty. He looked stern as he crossed the short distance at 
which Tailby ceased to be invisible, for although a kindly 
man the Colonel of the 11th Hussars was no more used to 
being shouted for than at. 

By this time Tailby had dismounted as had the men of his 
patrol. They stood a little distance off, the reins of their horses 
over their arms. Tailby saluted and said, trying to banish any 
sign of excitement from his voice, “There is German cavalry 
not more than a mile away, Sir.” 

“Nonsense,” said the Colonel sharply. “A fog is no excuse 
for seeing spooks, return on your patrol immediately. If you 
saw anyone it can only have been French cavalry.” 

But young Tailby had not seen spooks or French cavalry. 
Although his period of service had been short he had learnt 
quite a lot, in particular that a subaltern in the 11th had to 
tread warily and must carry proof of what he asserted if it 
concerned anything unusual. He turned to one of his men, 
who stepped forward with a grin and handed him a German 
cavalryman’s heavy green-grey cloak. Tailby said he had ridden 
round the plateau across the stream to the East of Néry once 
and having seen nothing decided to ride round it again. He 
was half-way round on his second tour when he had run into 
German cavalry who had pursued him. He had got away in 
the fog, picked up the cloak outside an estaminet where it 
was lying on a chair as a proof that there were Germans, and 
here he was. : 

What had actually happened was far more of an adventure. 

As Tailby was trying to find his bearings and return, there 
was a gap. in the slowly revolving, convoluting fog spirals 
through which he saw a column of cavalry only a hundred 
and fifty yards away. He knew they were Germans by their 
flat-topped Uhlan helmets and long cloaks. They were in 
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sections, dismounted, and appeared to have little idea of their 
whereabouts. They were looking Eastwards. At that moment 
one of Tailby’s scouts who could see one of the enemy’s 
advanced points but not the main column, jumped off his 
horse and fired. 

Tailby heard orders being shouted in German and saw the 
enemy troopers mount and at once charge towards him. 
“That,” said Tailby, “settled it,” and he shouted the order, 
“Files about. Gallop.” The Germans (he thought they were 
the leading squadron of the column he had seen) were gallop- 
ing towards the track he had followed, thus cutting him off, 
so he made for the North-Easterly edge of the plateau. 

Luckily for him he hit on a cart track and gave the order to 
gallop down it. It was a terrible ride for, from the sound, and 
contrary to all peace-time information, it seemed the Uhlan 
mounts were faster than our troop horses. But Tailby had a 
further and a very distressing problem to deal with. His 
charger was an old point to point winner, ‘Ronald’ by name, 
which had belonged to Willoughby Norrie. Perhaps sensing 
the danger and certainly aware of strange horses in pursuit 
he got hold of his bit and stretched out his neck, determined 
to beat the field, as though he realised there were riders racing 
up behind him with lances held level at the ‘engage’. Strong 
rider though he was, Tailby had the greatest difficulty in 
holding him. He felt his arms being pulled out as he endeav- 
oured to prevent his mount running away from his patrol. 
Officer and men, however, managed to reach the edge of the 
plateau together, but none of them doubted that had the pro- 
tective timber screen which marked it been a few hundred 
yards further away they would certainly have been ridden 
down and speared by the overtaking mass of lancers. As the 
track dipped down, Tailby’s charger, still galloping hard but 
now only just ahead of the patrol, put his foot in a hole and 
came down. Tailby was thrown hard but unhurt. He could 
not make his horse get up, kick it as he would. The Germans 
were, he estimated, no more than fifty yards away in the thick- 
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ening fog. He shouted to Corporal Parker to take the patrol 
back and report at once and himself plunged into the thicket 
which luckily lined the edge of the plateau at this point. He 
expected the Germans to dismount and search for him, but, 
to his relief; saw them, so close were they, wheel about and 
disappear in the direction from which they had come. 

Then he had a pleasant surprise. Corporal Parker appeared 
in the track leading his horse, which had only been winded 
and had elected to follow the patrol. 

Tailby and Parker galloped down the hill, picked up the 
patrol and, at the bottom, found an estaminet. A German cloak 
was thrown over a chair outside it; against it lay a rifle. Three 
Germans had just rushed out of her house, said the woman who 
owned it. Having told one of his men to pick up the cloak, 
Tailby asked her the way to Néry and made“for the village at 
his best pace. He entered the village from the North-East 
near the lines of the sth Dragoon Guards and sent the very 
reliable and resourceful Corporal Parker to warn them of the 
impending danger. They began to stand to arms, but then 
someone shouted it could only have been French cavalry, and 
a bright spirit called out in the fog that the 11th patrol must 
have been rather windy. There were some laughs at this and 
all resumed their previous occupations. 

Had it not been for the German cloak Tailby would have 
been received with equal incredulity by his Colonel, but it 
was a proof hard to disregard, and Colonel Pitman was con- 
vinced, though he wasted no time in saying so or in con- 
gratulating Tailby; instead he set out to find the very com- 
petent Brigade Commander, Brigadier-General Briggs, to 
give him the news, and Major Anderson ran down to the 
squadrons ordering them to take up their firing positions 
behind the walls of the buildings which sheltered the 
horses. *» 

Colonel Pitman had just returned when at 5.40 a.m. a shell 
burst among the Bays’ horses; it was followed by another, 
then by many more. Rifle and machine gun fire opened 
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simultaneously. In the Bays’ lines horses were shot down in 
rows, others, frantic with fear at the noise, stampeded, pulled 
out their pegs and bolted, to be recovered many hours later 
by another brigade. This very fine regiment behaved exactly 
as one would have expected it to do. Surprised in the worst 
possible position by a whirlwind of shells and a hail of machine 
gun bullets, it showed no sign of panic, no hesitation as to what 
to do. The men rushed to their horses, the horse holders led 
those still standing to cover, while the officers doubled for- 
ward with the troops to a defensive line, loopholing walls 
where necessary. 

The machine guns under Lieutenant A. J. H. Lamb were 
in action in a matter of minutes. His coolness was quite out- 
standing as was the leadership of Major Jakes Harman.* 

At the northern end of the village the sth Dragoon Guards 
were also shelled, but not so heavily as the Bays. Nevertheless 
some of their horses also bolted before the men, running up, 
could get to them to saddle them. This regiment had an in- 
lying picket at the junction of the roads leading North and 
North-East from the village. It was commanded by Lieutenant 
Burrowst who had dug foxholes to either side of the road and 
had a large farm cart in readiness to pull across the road in case 
of an attack. The fog lifted for a moment giving a fleeting 
glimpse of enemy cavalry some two hundred yards away. 
Burrows opened fire, to which the Germans a moment later 
responded with machine guns. 

Immediately behind the dug-in patrol there was an old 
farmhouse, and German machine gun bullets could be seen 
striking the wall below an open window with wooden 
shutters. Evidently aroused by the noise, an old woman, to the 
Dragoons’ horror, appeared framed in the window. She paid 
no attention to their shouted warnings, calmly looked out and 
about and evidently decided that the only thing to do in the 
circumstances was to shut out both the fog and the unpleasant 


* Now Lieutenant-General Sir Wentworth Harman. 
+ Now Lieutenant-General Montagu Brocus Burrows. 
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din, so, slowly and deliberately, she leant out, closing one 
shutter and then the other. 

The enemy’s fire had been most accurate from the moment 
it opened, which seemed to indicate he must have had several 
glimpses of our position, which was perhaps visible from higher 
ground. 

The situation was one to test even very stout nerves. The 
stinking, choking thick smoke of high explosives further 
reduced visibility, to which falling walls and a hail of rubble 
added opaqueness. None of all this affected these untried 
troops, who behaved as if nothing unusual was happening. In 
fact a real sense of exhilaration prevailed. What nervous 
tension there was found expression in quite genuine gaiety, 
a satisfaction at being able to hit back at the enemy without 
anyone dreaming of reckoning the odds. Quite unconsciously, 
the men of the 1st Cavalry Brigade were responding to their 
training and tradition. Reacting as regular British soldiers 
were bound to do, they rose immediately to the occasion. 

The machine guns of the 11th mounted near the church 
suddenly had a wonderful target. The fog thinned for a 
moment, revealing lines of mounted men across the ravine four 
hundred yards away. They seemed to wear cuirasses. Dermot 
McMurrough Kavanagh* in charge of the machine guns had 
them trained on them and was about to give the order to fire 
when one of the French interpreters attached to the regiment 
rushed up in great excitement begging him not to shoot. 
“They are French! French Cuirassiers!” he shouted, wringing 
his hands. The fog thickened again, hiding from view what 
turned out to bé the 2nd German Cuirassiers (Kurassier- 
Regiment Kénigin—the Queen of Prussia’s Own Cuirassiers), 
depriving Dermot, the Boy Scout as we called him because 
of his youthful appearance, of the best target he was ever 
likely to have. There were no French cuirassiers within the 
department, although French cavalry had, as has been seen, 
been spoken of as being in the neighbourhood. 

* Later Colonel Sir Dermot McMurrough Kavanagh, 
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As for the French interpreter, if he had been very warlike 
he would not have been an interpreter. Dermot, who never 
raised his voice, spoke almost loud whenever in after years 
that miserable spoil-sport was mentioned. 

If General Briggs had had any doubts as to the strength and 
proximity of the Germans, they were promptly settled, for 
one of their first shells went through the roof of Brigade 
Headquarters. The General picked up the time fuse and saw 
it was set for 800 metres. 

The cavalry regiments peering through the mist looking 
for targets were aware that their own ‘L’ Battery Royal Horse 
Artillery had taken up the challenge and was firing from some- 
where close by; but it had no idea of the fearful odds it was 
facing or that it was at the moment inscribing yet another 
heroic episode in the golden book of the cavalry’s own 
gunners. They proved once again how justified was the pride 
every cavalryman always felt when the R.H.A. galloped up. 

When the first shell burst over the battery it was in mass 
formation, the horses hooked in and the poles down. Some 
men and horses fell at once, the other horses tried to bolt and 
so drove the poles into the ground. In a few moments the 
stubble field in which the battery was drawn up was a shambles. 
The battery commander was knocked out as he hurried back 
from Brigade Headquarters, and the command devolved on 
Captain Bradbury, who, with the officers and such men as 
were not occupied with the horses, managed to unlimber 
three guns and manhandle them to face the supposed position 
of the German batteries which were enfilading the British 
position, as were many machine guns. 

The German gunners must have been either very lucky or 
have obtained the exact location of our guns from some of 
the inhabitants, for before it had fired a round the gun com- 
manded by Lieutenant Campbell was knocked out by a direct 
hit. Lieutenant Giffard’s gun fired a few rounds under a storm 
of shells when it also was put out of action and he and every 
member of his detachment were either killed or wounded. 
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Lieutenant Campbell, who had survived the destruction of 
his gun, together with Lieutenant Munday, now joined Captain 
Bradbury, who was serving the only surviving gun. Then 
Lieutenant Campbell was killed. 

Captain Bradbury’s gun seemed to have a charmed life, 
for it went on answering effectively, in spite of a constant 
stream of casualties, what turned out to be three German 
batteries, twelve guns, firing from the South and East at a 
range of under a thousand yards. Twenty yards separated 
Bradbury’s gun from the ammunition wagons, but death 
swept that narrow space, and dwindling numbers found it 
ever more difficult to keep it supplied. In that inferno of a few 
hundred square yards strewn with dead men, dead horses, 
shattered guns and limbers, over and across which shrapnel 
whistled and struck wood, iron, earth or flésh with a noise 
appropriate to each, the whole interspersed by the roar of high 
explosive which gave the men the impression of being scalped 
as each bursting shell tugged at the skin on their skulls, while 
it blinded and deafened them, the gun shields offered a pro- 
tection the bravest clung to with the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. To abandon their shelter and cross the twenty yards where 
so many had already fallen was truly heroic, if heroism signifies 
something more than courage. In this case it meant overriding 
the natural reactions of the nerves, the dictates of the senses, 
of sight and of hearing’. 

Yet this was achieved by a team including wounded men, 
and those who have been wounded know how profoundly 
this affects one’s vitality and morale. I think that what those 
men did when they dashed over to the limbers for shells could 
be likened to the action of a man jumping out of a small but 
safe boat to rescue a comrade struggling in a crocodile infested 
pool whose waters are red with the blood of previous victims. 

Presently fire became desultory, but for well over an hour 
the uneven duel was kept up. Then, as Captain Bradbury 
dashed back to fetch up more ammunition, he fell mortally 
wounded. The detachment now consisted of only two men, 
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Battery-Sergeant-Major Dorrell and Sergeant Nelson, both 
wounded. There were a few rounds left, these two fired them, 
and then, and only then, the last gun of ‘L’ Battery fell silent. 

That last shot in its magnificent defiance was the most 
appropriate salute that could have been given to Captain 
Bradbury and his decimated battery. They epitomise the 
bravery of their fellows, and illustrate a special and very 
British kind of gallantry, that of men who, regardless of their 
surroundings, do their duty without fuss and without urging to 
the very end. Captain Bradbury was awarded a posthumous V.C. 

To the cavalryman of the first war the tale of ‘L’ Battery 
at Néry was a shrine concealed deep in his heart where he 
could pay a proud though secret tribute of affection and 
respect to his beloved Horse Artillery, his very own gunners 
who had never been known to let him down. 


While ‘L’ Battery’s single gun and the regiment’s machine 
guns were holding the Germans, General Briggs sent out 
motor-cycle despatch riders to warn his closest neighbours 
that he was being attacked by a cavalry force of unknown 
strength and ordered the 11th Hussars to take over some of 
the ground held by the sth Dragoon Guards. He then walked 
round the front held by his brigade. 

This walk of his has always exemplified to me the importance 
of such a demonstration by a commander, for no one who saw 
him calmly and quietly inspecting the positions held by the 
troops and squadrons has ever forgotten it. This inspection 
by the Brigadier was the more remarkable that his Brigade 
Major, Major J. S. Cawley, an excellent and popular officer, 
had been fatally wounded a little earlier, and it was an act of 
faith to leave his Headquarters with no one in charge. 

At about 6 a.m. Colonel Ansell, commanding the sth 
Dragoon Guards, was given permission to lead two mounted 
squadrons of his regiment into the mist to try to locate the 
enemy’s right flank. 

The 4th German Division which was attacking Néry had 
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already seen considerable fighting. It had started the war with 
5,200 men and 5,600 horses, but was certainly not up to strength 
now. It had recently covered over four hundred miles and 
was very weary on the morning of 1st September, having 
marched all the previous night as it had most of the night 
before that. Nevertheless when its Commander, Lieutenant- 
General von Garnier, heard from a patrol that a British force, 
uncovered and evidently unsuspecting, lay ahead at Néry he 
decided to attack it at once. 

His plan had the merit of simplicity. The horse artillery 
batteries (twelve guns) and the Guards machine gun battery 
were to take up positions in the centre facing the Eastern end 
of the village across the ravine, and to the South of it from 
where the guns could enfilade it. 

Under cover of this fire Néry was attacked from the North 
and South-East by units from the different brigades. The 
regiment attacking from the South did so dismounted, but 
was held up by the fire of the Bays and the 11th. It then 
attempted to advance by rushes, but failed to gain any ground 
in the face of British rifle and machine gun fire. 

The attack to the North not only failed but, as will be seen, 
turned into a rout, so part of the German reserve brigade 
composed of hussar regiments was then ordered, the fog hav- 
ing somewhat cleared, to make a mounted attack on the 
Southern end of the village. This was launched without any 
ground reconnaissance, with the result that the German 
hussars, charging over a thousand yards of open plateau, 
suddenly found themselves on the edge of the deep and steep 
ravine, down which a number of men and horses rolled. 
Some squadrons coming up more slowly tried to ride down it 
mounted but failed; others, finding an easier incline, dis- 
mounted and reached the bottom, where they met part of a 
dragoon regiment of their division. Together they attempted 
to ride up the Western slope but could not do so. They then 
tried to clamber up it on foot, but the deadly fire from the 
village drove them back. 
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Before this occurred the two squadrons of the sth Dragoon 
Guards, shrouded in fog, had advanced Eastwards, parallel 
with the Germans’ right flank. 

If there were any sounds they were inaudible, muffled by 
the fog, masked by the gun and rifle fire from the direction 
of Néry. 

The British squadrons may have gone a mile North-East- 
wards when, as a breeze may lift the flounce of a woman’s 
skirt, an air current raised the fog for a moment, revealing not 
a shapely ankle but a great, solid, tight-packed, immobile 
mass of German horsemen in profile, facing towards Néry. 
To the English, officers and troopers alike, few of whom had 
seen German soldiers otherwise than as flitting shadows against 
distant backgrounds, this was completely breathtaking, 
incredible to the point of paralysing reaction for a moment. 
But this was not true of all, and it may be doubtful whether 
all the troops following each other in the 5th Dragoon Guards 
column had seen the Germans. One sergeant in command of 
a troop had, however. 

A troop was a subaltern’s command, the best command I 
have ever exercised, its thirty to forty men forming a perfect 
Lilliputian army, where every trooper was the friend and in 
some ways often the accomplice of his youthful leader, having 
probably on occasion conspired with his fellows to get their 
officer out of some scrape or other which maybe his over- 
adventurousness had got him into. 

When for any reason the troop officer was away the troop 
sergeant took command. This was the case of Sergeant Lang- 
ford. Riding in front of his men he saw the amazing scene 
and instantly grasped its significance and the opportunity it 
offered. Without waiting for the Squadron Leader’s orders, 
he wheeled his troop to the right, galloped to within a hundred 
yards of the German mass, ordered the men to dismount and 
open rapid fire from the shoulder. The men tumbled off their 
horses, pulling their rifles out of their leather buckets as they 
did so. In a matter of seconds, their horses’ reins over their 
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left shoulders, they were pumping a stream of bullets into a 
target such as may perhaps never be seen again and which 
certainly did not recur in the 1914-1918 war. They were 
quickly followed by the other troops in the sth Dragoon 
Guards column. A considerable proportion of the German 
4th Cavalry Division, all the units not actually engaged in the 
attacks, was there in one solid phalanx, the squadrons too 
close to each other to wheel or deploy. They could not turn 
or face their enemy. Had a single regiment been in a position 
to wheel and round on the British it could have overridden 
them in a matter of minutes. But the Germans did not do so, 
for they could not move. There they sat their horses, Hussars, 
Dragoons and Uhlans, festooned with weapons, lances, swords, 
carbines and revolvers, unable to use any of them, while the 
deadly fusillade poured into their flank. This fire from some 
three hundred* British troopers, each, as he came into action, 
firing at the rate he was trained to, fifteen rounds a minute or 
some four and a half thousand bullets at a range where every 
shot must tell, had an absolutely devastating effect on the 
Germans. Many horses fell, others became unmanageable, 
some screamed as only badly hurt horses can, men shouted and 
yelled. Officers could not make themselves heard. No orders 
were received nor could they have been acted on in the din. 

Then suddenly the fog came down again. Great volutes of 
thick cotton-wool twisted and twirled between and over the 
opponents. For a few moments the dragoons went on firing 
by guesswork into the invisibility facing them, but from the 
cloud came noises as of moving riders and so, no doubt wisely, 
the two squadrons turned away. 

It must have been tempting to mount and charge through 
the fog and into the shattered Germans ahead, but, as it turned 
out, it could not have affected the issue or increased the extent 
of the German defeat, due in the main to the turning move- 
ment of the sth Dragoon Guards; but this would have been 


* War establishment of a squadron 159 sabres; on this occasion they 
may have been numbered 150. 
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fruitless but for the defence put up by the remainder of the 
Ist Cavalry Brigade and the Horse Artillery in Néry. It speaks 
well for the training and leadership of the sth Dragoon Guards 
that the withdrawal of the squadrons was successfully carried 
out thanks to the brilliant rearguard action of another N.C.O., 
Corporal Peach, but his section suffered heavily. 

It will never be possible to assess the influence of the engage- 
ment at Néry on the Battle of the Marne, but it was certainly 
considerable. Apart from the action of ‘L’ Battery, which was 
pure heroism, its decisive result was due to the bold leadership 
displayed by all down to the most junior N.C.O.s. The part 
played by Lieutenant-Colonel Ansell was outstanding. The 
determination with which he led his dragoons at speed through 
the fog was remarkable. He was killed on his horse that morn- 
ing as he directed the fighting, which was a heavy price for 
his regiment, the Cavalry and the Army to pay, even for a 
most successful engagement. 

Meanwhile the situation at Néry had definitely improved. 
The ravine, which had turned out to be a most useful obstacle 
without which the 1st Cavalry Brigade would have been hard 
put to it to hold up such overwhelming numbers, had given 
full scope to the British superiority in machine gun and rifle 
fire. Now, as the fog finally lifted about 8 a.m., the 4th Cavalry 
Brigade, responding to General Briggs’ earlier call for support, 
appeared, together with ‘I’ Battery R.H.A. which unlimbered 
and opened fire on the German guns at a range of about 2,000 
yards as ‘L’ Battery fell silent. ‘I’ Battery soon reduced the 
German guns. The enemy cavalry could now be seen falling 
back hurriedly. Their gunners attempted to do likewise. The 
teams galloped up to the guns but were caught by ‘T’ Battery’s 
fire and destroyed. The German gunners could be seen trying 
very gallantly to manhandle their guns away under heavy 
and accurate rifle and machine gun fire. This was a fine if 
useless effort, for the four that were thus extricated were 
captured by us next day. 

The discomfiture of the German artillery was clearly visible, 
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and Colonel Pitman asked for permission to carry out the 
pursuit. He was allowed to do so with one squadron but told 
not to push too far afield. “C’ Squadron under Major Lockett 
rode up to the ravine which he had wisely reconnoitred. The 
men were able to ride down part of it, then had to dismount 
and lead their horses up the far side. 

While the following troops covered their advance and fired 
at the more distant enemy horsemen Willoughby Norrie’s* 
troop which was leading charged the guns, sweeping down on 
them diagonally across three hundred yards of open ground. 
The enemy gunners scattered and surrendered. Only one 
stood his ground, to be run through by Sergeant Haily, 
Norrie’s troop sergeant, with his sword. More might certainly 
have been killed, but the British soldier seldom prefers killing 
to making prisoners. There were found to be eight guns 
flanked by two machine guns on high carriages on the position, 
the first to be captured in the war. 

The remaining troops scoured the fields for prisoners and 
made a good many, then some companies of the Middlesex 
Regiment appeared. Thereupon Major Lockett came to a 
quick understanding with them: the next village, le Plessis 
Chatelain, was evidently held by the enemy. Two troops, the 
one commanded by the Hon. Sackville Pelham (Sack to his 
friends), the other by Arthur Curtis (the Burglar, now Sir 
Arthur), were ordered to gallop into it, one from either end, 
which they did with complete success, capturing a good many 
prisoners belonging to every regiment of the 4th Division, 
who said they had made a forced march of twenty-six hours 
before reaching Néry. Among those captured were two doctors 
with their ambulances. One had field glasses and a grey cob, 
which his captors thought, in spite of his protests, would come 
in useful to the forces of Democracy. He protested indignantly, 
invoking the Geneva Convention. As both doctors had loaded 
revolvers and two large boxes of ammunition were found in 
each ambulance, one is left speculating as to the time that 

* Now Lieutenant-General Lord Norrie. 
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would have elapsed before they were stood against a wall in 
front of a firing party had they fallen into French hands, or 
into German ones had the position been reversed. 

It was 8.45 a.m. and, apart from the prisoners who had been 
handed over to the infantry, there was not a single live German 
in sight. 

That so large a force should have been defeated in so short 
a time by a force half its size (three regiments against six) and 
one taken by surprise at that, needs some explaining. It may 
be assumed the fog favoured the British in the main by con- 
cealing their weakness. On the other hand it detracted from 
the advantage they had of being infinitely better shots. The 
British were lucky too in that, although they were hardly 
aware of it, the topography of the locality favoured them by 
providing the very effective protection of the ravine. 

The Germans were weary, but this did not damp their 
courage or diminish their aggressiveness. They were in fact 
too bold for their own interest, for had they been less so 
they might have reconnoitred the ground before charging 
mounted towards the Southern end of Néry, which led to the 
discomfiture of the 16th Kaiser Franz Joseph of Austria, King 
of Hungary’s Hussar Regiment, as it did to that of the 15th 
Queen Wilhelmina of Holland’s Hussar Regiment, not to 
mention the 18th Grand Duke of Mecklenburg’s Dragoons, 
which they presently joined at the bottom of the ravine, where 
the lot were pinned down by the fire of the dismounted 
British Cavalry. 

That they had been completely defeated was acknowledged 
by the Germans. “After a successful surprise the 4th Cavalry 
Division became seriously engaged with superior forces and 
incurred heavy losses,” stated von Kluck, and von Kuhl says 
in his book ‘Marne’ that the division suffered so heavily that, 
on 4th September, it was not able to advance with the rest of 
the corps. 

“We held our ground against greatly superior numbers 
until 2 p.m.,” reported General von Garnier, who added, 
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‘we then had to withdraw or be destroyed,” a serious matter 
indeed when so much depended on the rapid advance of the 
cavalry, all three divisions of the Il German Cavalry Corps 
under General von der Marwitz, the 4th leading, having been 
ordered to press on at their best speed towards Paris. 

So complete was the dislocation that the brigades of the 4th 
Division were told to get through the British and back inde- 
pendently as best they could. In conformity with this instruc- 
tion, the Dragoon brigade which formed part of the division 
fled back into the forest of Compiégne, took cover there 
until after dark, then for thirty hours hid in the woods fifteen 
miles South-West of Néry. It only escaped on 3rd September. 
The other brigades, having first withdrawn Eastwards, had 
decided it was safe to move South in the hope of doubling 
back North once the British had passed. They hid in the great 
woods of Chantilly and Ermenonville, without food or 
ammunition, and saw the British infantry columns marching 
South. There they remained until 2nd September. On that 
day the 2nd British Cavalry Brigade, emerging from the 
forest of Ermenonville, found the road littered with saddles, 
equipment and clothing where some of the fugitive enemy 
cavalry had evidently bivouacked and decamped before the 
oncoming British. 

The four German guns which, as has been said, had been 
gallantly withdrawtn by the enemy from Néry, were also 
picked up. So complete was the success that, apart from 
cavalry patrol skirmishes, there was no further contact with 
hostile cavalry during the rest of the retreat, for they displayed 
a very marked aversion to meeting British mounted troops 
again. In fact, as far as operations were concerned, the 4th 
German Cavalry Division appeared to have disintegrated, to 
have disappeared into thin air. 

Smalfbodies were reported for a long time in the depth of 
the forest, a good many probably found their way North, 
back to their own army, past the fluctuating masses presently 
to be engaged in the homeric struggle of the Marne. Others 
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surrendered; others, perhaps unaware that the French had 
decided to do as the Germans did and shoot enemy soldiers 
found behind the lines, met the fate that in war confronts the 
traitor, the coward, the man who sleeps at his post or the one 
who is merely unlucky. 

Few can have beheld bucolic scenes such as that described 
to me by an army doctor, who, soon after Néry, saw emerging 
on a road leading out of Compitgne forest a high French 
peasant cart, the horse’s reins in the hands of a tranquil, straw- 
hatted pipe-smoking French farmer who had with him a 
British Cavalry N.C.O. while between them sat a spiked- 
helmeted German dragoon. The doctor said that for a moment 
he thought this peaceful picture must mean the end of the war 
had come and all was peace and good will again, but the illusion 
of camaraderie was soon dispelled, for he perceived, as the cart 
drew nearer, that the German’s thumbs were tied together 


behind his back. 


To what was the overwhelming British success due? Hardly 
to superior generalship. Both Generals displayed aggressive 
intent, the most necessary quality in cavalry leaders, but one 
which is apt to be negatived if study of the ground, however 
cursory, is neglected. In this respect both had failed. What 
skill in leadership there was seemed more evident on the 
British side, as when General Briggs initiated a manoeuvre 
involving his total reserve (the two squadrons of the sth 
Dragoon Guards). 

No British soldier who fought them ever denied the 
Germans courage, recognition of which is their due, but it is 
of a different kind to ours, more ‘shoulder to shoulder’, more 
rigid, more homogencous than the type of courage attribu- 
table to the British. Ours is born of initiative, practice in games, 
quickness, power of decision and coolness. These were the 
qualities that won the day at Néry and were shown at their 
best in Sergeant Langford. I shall always be proud that I 
served in the same arm as he did. Confidence, born of pro- 
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ficiency in shooting and in their rifles, gave the cavalrymen 
who defended Néry a massive solidity which only the best 
infantry could have emulated. 

This should underline what every British Military Authority 
should always bear in mind, namely that good shooting has 
ever been a characteristic of English armies from the days of 
bows and arrows, and that it stood them in as good stead at 
Néry as it had at Crécy, Poitiers, Agincourt, the Peninsula 
and later at Waterloo. 

This is not just a matter of training, though proficiency is 
of course essential to good performance. Nor is British superi- 
ority in this respect due to a straighter eye than that of the 
soldiers of other nations, but to deep national characteristics, 
an inward calm, a strong natural resistance to nervousness and 
getting ‘rattled’, and, perhaps most important of all, to the 
fact that the Englishman is slower to anger than all the nation- 
alities he has fought and therefore maintains his steadiness and 
his judgment longest. This isa factor those who are responsible 
for training our forces should never lose sight of. As far as I 
was concerned, the shooting of our cavalry at Néry made me, 
as late musketry instructor to my regiment, feel that all the 
weary hours spent on the range and in the butts at home had 
been worth while. 

That our cavalry had fewer weapons than the Germans 
was also the reflection of a national characteristic. Our men, 
with a lesser fae with weapons they were thoroughly 
masters of, provided with the same rifle as the infantry and as 
proficient in its use, much better horsemen, agile, fit and broken 
to sport, had an enormous advantage. Furthermore, the object 
of our training was to develop individual initiative, whereas 
the Germans were bound by the enormous size of their army 
to rely on mass tactics, which our slender resources in man- 
power and our small army forbade us. All German cavalrymen 
carried a lance as well as a carbine and sword. In addition they 
were equipped with a revolver. The result was that, with such 
an armoury to choose from, they never seemed to be able to 
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select the appropriate weapon for the particular emergency 
they were facing. Festooned with such a panoply, the clumsi- 
ness of most of these peasant soldiers was increased by the 
strain of having to opt for one lethal object as against another. 
This momentary delay, this hesitation, was the equivalent of 
throwing them on the defensive, that is of handing over the 
advantage to their opponents in an encounter fight. The truth 
of this was borne in on me very early in the war. Finding myself 
in a French car together with two French soldiers in the un- 
pleasant necessity of having to drive through some German 
cavalry who had annoyingly wandered on to the road we had 
to follow on our return journey, we did so unscratched through 
some bewildered Uhlans, who fingered one weapon then 
another without using any as we sped past. 

This engagement at Néry can always be quoted by those 
who favour a professional over a conscript army. 

In the long distant days before the first war, I had had oc- 
casion to see a good deal of the German army, and had won- 
dered at the harshness shown by officers and non-commissioned 
officers towards recruits, whose cheeks often ran with tears as 
they tried their hardest to comply with raucous shouted orders. 
Poor raw lads endeavoured to sit their horses as the regulations 
dictated, though this entailed postures that were agony to 
their clumsy unsupple limbs, while the reins slipped between 
their blue frozen fingers. I was told by their officers, many of 
whom I otherwise liked, that they were stupid and clumsy, 
responding best to such treatment, and it may well be that 
the raucousness of the language, emphasised in shouted orders, 
exaggerated the impression made on me, but one thing is 
quite certain, such training did not produce soldiers gifted 
with initiative. These methods would not have been tolerated 
in England. They would have produced sullen discontent in 
the first place, then mutiny. 

How different these Germans had seemed from my own 
little command at home, in which every trooper had qualities, 
not all of them endearing perhaps, but always indicative of 
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personality. All of them had their problems, and how grown 
up I sometimes felt when, although no older than they were, 
I was asked for advice as to how to solve them. 

No sultan leading an army of janissaries, no rajah at the head 
of caparisoned elephants, can ever have felt as proud as I did 
when clattering down a village street at the head of my troop, 
watched by the girls leaning over the garden gates, whom one 
did not look at but nevertheless in some mysterious way 
perceived, quite aware of whether they were pretty or not, 
while the old people waved from their doors. 

Everyone felt intense pride at being a member of this 
splendid regiment mounted on such fine well-groomed shiny- 
coated horses, from the Colonel at the head with his trumpeter 
behind him, the Adjutant at his side, down to the young 
trooper on his first route march. To the onlooker it seemed 
quite an army, the three squadrons each led by its squadron 
leader, and followed by his trumpeter carrying the silver- 
noted trumpet for dismounted calls and the shrill bugle to 
convey orders through the din of galloping hoofs; and the 
regimental headquarters, the equivalent of another squadron, 
which included the two machine guns of the regiment and 
their teams. Twelve troops there were, each led by a subaltern 
or his troop sergeant. 

The troop officers, they were the chaps, everything really 
depended on them, ‘you were one of them. You hoped you 
knew what your squadron leader was thinking, but you were 
quite aware of the probable thoughts of your fellow subalterns. 
‘Moat’ just ahead was unlikely to be thinking of anything at 
all, John of Number 2 Troop was certain to be working out a 
plan to obtain a few days’ extra leave to coincide with the 
Dublin Horse Show, while ‘Bubbles’ just behind was probably 
working out a complicated financial scheme with the object 
of acquiting that chestnut pony Dermot of the Bays was now 
prepared to sell at a price. 

It was important to keep abreast of these machinations; if 
John was quick enough off the mark your own chance of a 
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little extra leave was dished. As for that chestnut pony—well, 
you could not afford it anyway. Then, possibly, these intellec- 
tual exercises would be interrupted by a call from behind. 
The troop sergeant had pulled out and was riding down to a 
man who had dismounted and was examining one of his 
horse’s hooves. “Damn, a cast shoe—send for the farrier.” 

So you rode in the magnificent confidence and pride of 
belonging to something that was the sure trustee of your 
hopes, the custodian of your honour, the kindly but stern 
judge of your conduct. It was in fact in essence a religious 
order, military, mobile and in uniform, whose high priest 
was the Colonel and whose vicar was the Adjutant. In this 
faith there were no heretics. All were devout believers in the 
regiment whose lay brothers might be said to be the subalterns. 

All officers in a regiment were brother officers, but the seniors 
were too exalted to qualify for so intimate a relationship, so 
that the real band of brothers were the subalterns. No more 
exact or pleasing term has ever been invented to describe the 
relationship between men of the same generation serving in 
one regiment than that of brother officers. They were aware 
of each other’s faults and foibles, proclaimed on occasion to 
tease but not to wound. The power to laugh at oneself ranked 
high among the qualifications for popularity among subalterns. 

But if these young men knew each other’s small failings and 
were indulgent to them, they had enormous though seldom 
voiced admiration for the feats of their fellows. There was 
rivalry but no jealousy, and a common devotion to the sports 
to which every cavalry officer was dedicated, hunting and 
polo. The qualities of the regimental team were eagerly assessed 
without evoking a shadow of jealousy among those who had 
no chance of being selected. Their identities largely merged 
in that of their regiment, their souls moulded by its traditions, 
they were identified with it much as some of the warrior 
monks of old became identified with their order. 

It was often commented on, for it was generally recognised, 
that this ancient tradition and proclivity was specially apparent 
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in the 11th Hussars during the North African campaign in the 
last war, for they became a body of dedicated men who 
accepted suffering and privation in the spirit of the early 
Crusaders and developed a collective personality very like 
that of the Teutonic Knights, the Templars or the Hospitallers. 
This was perhaps why, having been the first to enter Tobruk, 
Tripoli and Tunis, they were by the common consent of their 
peers in the Eighth Army invested with the Triple Cross of 
the Desert, a title carrying neither diadem, orb nor sceptre 
but nevertheless very precious and honourable. 

The 11th Hussars were most fortunate. They were once 
commanded by a Colonel called Charles Fraser, V.C., who 
had served in the 7th Hussars before joining them. Of him 
Whyte Melville wrote: 


Wounded, helpless, sick, Jee 
Charlie Fraser, well I knew, 

Come the worst, I might have counted 
Faithfully on you. 


And every subaltern hoped in his heart, whilst pretending 
he had never heard of these lines, that some day circumstances 
would arise to give him the chance of emulating Fraser, so 
that his fellows, the only jury he recognised, would feel that 
he deserved the same tribute. 

There are only a féw survivors today of the band of brothers 
who before the 1914 war were subalterns in the 11th Hussars. 
They are now ageing men with many and varied responsibili- 
ties. The roots they have put out have drawn sustenance from 
many sources, but none would deny that the tap root of their 
lives is the common existence they once shared with their 
fellows in the regiment. When they are together or think 
back to those days they find themselves on the threshold of 


the past; and casting off the burden of many years without 


jolt or effort, they step back into a world where all are young, 
both the living and the dead. Then they live again long for- 
gotten occasions, breathtaking escapades, dangerous rides, 
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nights on the town, you and the friend who was killed at 
Ypres and the one you are talking to. In this resurrected world 
everything is more vivid, fresher than it is today; dogs tug 
at their leads with furious intent, horses fret impatiently for 
the signal to be off as they did long ago, and the fellow club 
member of today, the comrade of forty years ago, has dis- 
carded the blemishes years have imposed and which you are 
on other occasions acutely aware of, having compared them 
with your own. 

But then you are not looking at him but at the youth he 
once was. Beside him stands the young man you once were, 
and it becomes evident that the small company to which they 
and you belonged is unchanged and remains what it has always 
been: the jury from which there is no appeal, which was 
never mistaken in matters of taste, of duty and of honour. 

When I joined the 11th, the Senior Subaltern, a person with 
great if undefined powers over his fellow subalterns, looked 
at my sleeve, from which peeped a handkerchief. “No gentle- 
man ever has anything up his sleeve,” he said, and that was 
that. The rule was branded on my mind never to be trans- 
gressed. 

Two of the officers I have mentioned in this account of Néry 
stand out as particularly alive though they are both dead: 
“Sack” Pelham and Dermot Kavanagh. Sack* had very 
similar tastes to my own, so that we were niuch together. 
His parents were infinitely kind to me, inviting me to spend 
many hunting leaves at their beautiful home in Lincolnshire. 
I suppose it was Sack’s undeviating rectitude, his kindness and 
a kind of unobtrusive marble-like courage on which fear 
could find no fingerhold, which accounted as much for his 
popularity as did his sense of humour expressed in short 
abrupt tones. Dermot Kavanagh, the “Boy Scout”, had never 
been known to raise his voice, and whispered his charming 
way through life. Kind and gently humorous, yet he eventually 
made a first-class commanding officer, whose half tones were 

* Later Earl of Yarborough. 
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more attentively listened to and more promptly obeyed than 
the louder ones of more obvious and obtrusive personalities. 
He was the soul of loyalty, a quality which found its fulfilment 
when he became Crown Equerry. He told me at that time 
that he would gladly give his life for the King, and that it 
would bea privilege to jump into the fire for Princess Elizabeth, 
whom he had taught to ride together with Princess Margaret. 

I should not be allowed to draw a vignette of all my brother 
officers even if I were able to do so, for they were not earth- 
shaking personalities, just good types and endearing characters, 
individuals whom publishers mistakenly declare would not 
interest the public. 

But there is a better reason for not dwelling only on them. 
An unbalanced picture would be given.if the officers alone 
were described. The non-commissioned officers should have 
their share of any description of the Regiment, for if, by 
extreme licence, we, the officers, could be described as its 
intellect, they were certainly the bones. Powerful men they 
were, and vigorous, sometimes martinets, but often harbour- 
ing behind the mask of strict discipline a sense of humour best 
expressed with a straight face. Having on one occasion asked 
my troop sergeant who had attended the Court what had 
happened to the wife of a trooper who had cut off her hus- 
band’s nose with a razor, “She was bound over to keep the 
piece, Sir,” he said. [tannot evoke the regiment without them 
any more than a factory could be evoked without recalling its 
foremen. 

But of this splendid and completely reliable band of men 
there is one I shall not only remember with pleasure but shall 
always consider‘ was both honoured and fortunate to work 
with: Sergeant‘ Tommy Upton, my musketry instructor 
sergeant. Elegant, fine boned and clear eyed, he was a typical 
and very smart light cavalryman. He was also ideally suited 
to his job, keen and painstaking. We used to sit for hours in 
my room trying to devise means of making musketry interest- 
ing to the rank and file and to circumvent the contempt in 
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which it was held by some officers. We were not interested in 
trophies or cups, leaving the marksmen and the pot hunters 
to look after themselves. He finally became a Major. There 
was no mission requiring courage, no post demanding initia- 
tive, no task requiring hard work in which he would not have 
distinguished himself: So long as we, as a nation, can produce 
men like Tommy Upton we have nothing to worry about. 


By all recognised standards, Néry was a very small affair, 
mentioned in a paragraph or two of the official history, re- 
called in some regimental journals. 

It would not be surprising that in an army as rich as ours 
in its record of battles won, so replete with glory, this engage- 
ment should be overlooked. But I hope that this will not be 
allowed to happen, for it contains some useful lessons which 
should not be forgotten, for they may find their application 
again. Above all it should be remembered because in the 
course of the encounter typical British military virtues as well 
as idiosyncrasies were displayed on an occasion marking 
almost the end of the great period of our horse riding days. 
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OrTEN IN my childhood, and sometimes later, when finding 
myself in a place where a historic event stirring my imagina- 
tion had occurred, I fancied that I was watching it unfold in a 
kind of daydream. I have remained convinced, without any 
proof whatever, that in a strange way I witnessed the scene, 
so vivid was the picture it left. Sometimes, reading or being 
told later of some detail concerning it which I had not known 
at the time, it served to confirm my memory rather than 
contradict it. 

I had not had such an experience for a long time when I 
visited the Battlefield of Poitiers in September 1956. Then, 
as of old, the feeling of being transported back in time crept 
over me, but with this difference: as a child I had generally 
been a participant on one side or the other, now I was an on- 
looker, and this adventure differed from my earlier ones in 
that, instead of all the figures jumping to life, there seemed to 
be great blocks of shadows from which it was some time before 
the individual shapes emerged. 

When I returned to England I kept remembering what I 
had seen, deriving real pleasure from doing so. I had neither 
the time nor the inclination to pursue any research work on 
the subject. I merely read again my excellent edition of 
Froissart, Lieutenant-Colonel Alfred Burne’s book “The Crécy 
War’, by far the best work on the campaign, and one or two 
lesser authors. It may well be that my earlier evocations have 


been not only coloured but influenced by this later reading. 
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Be that as it may, having jotted down phases of the great 
battle at odd moments over a period of two months, I finally 
wrote this account for the benefit of Simone, my companion 
on the occasion of my visit to the battlefield, although I knew 
the only result would be that she would say: “Youare partly Irish, 
and, I always knew, rather fey. The only really true part of 
the story is that I watched you with some concern, walking 
about swinging your arms and shading your eyes as if you were 
gazing afar, although the sun, being where it was, could not 
possibly have dazzled you.” 

When, all too rarely throughout the years, Simone and I 
could set out to explore the endless beauties of Gascony and 
Périgord to the South of her own beautiful Renaissance 
chateau, we shared a similar enthusiasm, were the victims of 
the same spells, as we gazed at the strange rough architecture of 
the Limousin, watched the light change on the curious plateau 
of ‘A Thousand Cows’, or followed the intricate carvings, the 
bold and often inspired stone lines of some forgotten priory. 
And there were the innumerable castles, ruins or inhabited 
dwellings, which never failed to reveal some individual beauty. 

On these hunts, when well on the trail, the veil behind 
Simone’s brown eyes which I had never penetrated, however 
pleasant her smile, disappeared, and sparkling light poured out, 
together with a torrent of words falling musical and modulated 
in cascades of beautifully enunciated French. 

Unfortunately Simone and I were subjected to rules both 
irksome and frustrating, but which must be obeyed. I could 
not always get away when I wished from what she called 
“‘votre ile”, and had become inured over the years to finding 
that when I could manage a few days’ excursion Simone was 
almost invariably either involved in the management of her 
great estates, absorbed in one of the many scientific studies 
she was addicted to, or more simply, compelled to play hostess 
to the stream of visitors who called and were never refused 
hospitality on their way to Biarritz or beyond. 

On this occasion I was spending a few days observing her 
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friends fly through her house then jump into their cars on 
their way to Paris. There was not the least chance of leaving 
the chateau even for a night, as, for some incomprehensible 
reason, Simone, a very youthful grandmother, had elected to 
play governess to two minute grandsons. There were lessons 
every morning, and, lazily, I thanked my stars that I had not 
to sit at the schoolroom table under the scrutiny of that clear 
intelligence, which would, I knew, have probed my ignorance 
on countless subjects in a matter of hours. I indulged in being 
elderly with smug satisfaction. 

Was there no place that could be visited in an afternoon? 
Most of the neighbourhood I knew almost as well as my 
hostess. Then I had an idea. Neither of us had ever seen the 
Battlefield of Poitiers, the Anglo-French one, not the one 
where the Saracens were defeated by Charles Martel. I had 
always wanted to do so, for an obscure ancestor of mine had 
fought there. I also remembered that, long ago, I had asked a 
brother subaltern about the strange mediaeval buckle engraved 
on his ivory brushes and had been told that it had been the 
crest of his family ever since King John of France had given 
him his belt buckle as a token when he surrendered to him on 
the battlefield of Poitiers. There were also in my mind many 
odd, unconnected memories of things read over the years 
concerning the battle. 

I looked at Simone and wondered if I could suggest this 
excursion. I did not want to spoil any of our few days together. 
I was enjoying the thought of how little she had changed since 
I had first known her as a slim young girl, demure, quiet, 
always perfectly dressed, over forty years ago. I put off asking; 
it was so pleasant in the immense room where coats of arms 
hung from the antlered heads of great stone stags all the way 
round the walls to a huge chimney piece surmounted by St 
Hubert’s own life-size stag. The river sparkled beyond the 
windows. 

I hesitated because, years earlier, in Gascony, on one of our 
trips, we had come across castle after castle, church after church, 
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little town after little town, built by the English when 
Aquitaine was an appanage of the English crown. My interest 
had grown exuberant, Simone’s had perceptibly cooled, until, 
coming upon a tower denoting an astonishingly late date of 
English occupation, Simone had said, or I thought she said, 
“Comment? Ces animaux étaient encore 14 4 cette date?” 
“Fancy the brutes being still there then!” I was huffed but said 
nothing. 

It had been a disillusionment, for she was proud to count 
the Captal de Buch, a renowned Gascon warrior of those days, 
among her ancestors. As he had fought on our side then, I had 
imagined we were carrying out our investigation as old 
allies visiting sites of common glories and memories. But on 
that day loyalties had become rather mixed, and the Captal’s 
granddaughter to the goth degree evidently. felt considerable 
doubts as to whether that famous knight had not fought on 
the wrong side and was not perhaps something of a traitor. 

Well, the visit to Gascony was a good many years back, 
and in the interval fate had driven us pretty roughly, each one 
down the separate valleys we had to follow and which we 
called our lives. It had been bad going, very bad, especially 
for her. Wondering, I looked at the woman I liked so well. 
There were no visible scars. What did the veil behind those 
eyes conceal? Resignation? Pain? Faith? 

I risked it. “What.about visiting the Battlefield of Poitiers 
if we can find it?” 

I said I had long wanted to see it, and I told her the little I 
knew of my forebear who had participated in that famous 
encounter. * 

“Why certainly,” she answered at once, “a good idea. It 
would interest me too,” and, not to be outdone, she told me 
again about the Captal de Buch. “He was there too,” she said. 

I confessed the reason for my hesitation in proposing the 
trip, to be told firmly I was completely wrong and that she 
had never used the phrase I remembered, adding, convincingly, 


that it was not the sort of thing she would say. Still, her 
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memory was sometimes at fault. On one occasion for a whole 
year I used an eye wash she had recommended, only to be told 
on my next visit that she had done nothing of the sort and that 
it was a silly remedy anyway. 

The problem was how to find the battlefield without wasting 
any time. We both knew the action had taken place less than 
ten miles south of Poitiers, and Simone remembered a friend 
of hers, a learned old priest, who lived in those parts. He 
would surely know. Moreover, she had promised him the 
gramophone record of a mass and had now had it for three 
years hoping for an opportunity to deliver it. It was all provi- 
dential. 

So we set off, Simone with the map, as usual, setting an 
intricate but unerring course. As we drove, more memories 
began to flow back to my mind. I remembered that the Black 
Prince was on his way back from the Loire where he had hoped 
to make contact with friends and relations coming down to 
join him. Instead, great French forces had collected against 
him, so he made south for Aquitaine, with a considerable 
booty, in the late summer of 1356. I also remembered that 
pursuit and retreat had not been hurried. Both armies had 
dallied at Chatellerault, the French only a day or so behind 
the English. 

‘Do you not remember, Simone, when we visited that 
wonderful little place with a strange church, Chauvigny on 
the Vienne, we were told that King John had slept there on 
his way to the battle of Poitiers?” 

Still on the trail of memory, I went on, “I seem to remember 
reading a French account which said the French caught up 
with the flying Black Prince and compelled him to fight, 
whereas I rather think the English thesis is that he stood and 
fought rather than abandon his booty,” and I wondered why 
it was considered to be more glorious to pursue and then be 
beaten by one’s quarry than to come on an enemy who chose 
to fight rather than run away. But I kept this reflection to 
myself. 
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“May I look at the map?” I asked, and stopped the car. 
“This is extraordinary,” I said. “King John must have known 
that the small English army could have had but one objective, 
to get back to the safety of its own country with its booty as 
quickly as possible. It would therefore certainly take the shortest 
road to the South. This led through Poitiers, which it would 
naturally have to avoid because of the French garrison, but it 
would get back to the direct road as soon as possible after 
skirting the town. If that is so, and it cannot be otherwise, 
and if the King was anxious to bring the Black Prince to battle, 
why did he not march straight down to Poitiers from Chatel- 
lerault, where he had arrived on the heels of the English? 
Instead he went to Chauvigny, which, according to the map, 
lengthened his route by nineteen miles, the best part of a day’s 
march. 

“He cannot have thought the Prince fea run any risk 
of having to fight to the North of Poitiers with its garrison 
at his back, so cannot have believed that a wide flank march 
leading him back into that town would have cut the Anglo- 
Gascons off. He must have known he was giving the English 
the opportunity of escaping to the South of Poitiers, to their 
own Aquitaine, unless he was misled as to the road the Prince 
was following. This is hard to believe, but whatever the reason 
it was a bad mistake. It led to his having to cross the wide 
Vienne as we have just done, but on what must have been a 
much narrower bridge.’’* 


* “On the morrow, after breakfast, the King crossed the river at the 
bridge of Chauvigny and imagined that the English were just before him, 
but he was mistaken. However, in the pursuit, upward of forty thousand 
horses crossed the bridge on the Friday .. . and all as they passed took the 
road to Poitiers... It happened on this Friday that the King of France in 
person passing the bridge of Chauvigny, great crowds attended him, so that 
three great barons of France, the Lord of Auxerre, the Lord Raoul de 
Joigny, and'the Earl of Joigny, were obliged to remain all that day in the 
town of Chauvigny, and a part of their people with them: the others passed 
over without baggage or armour except what they had on their backs. On 
the Saturday morning they dislodged, crossed the bridge, and followed the 
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“You really cannot expect me to have views on the subject,” 
said Simone, adding that sheet 68 of the Michelin map did 
not seem to be of much help to me in sorting out my rather 
nebulous data. “You are guessing,” she said. 

This was indeed true. I looked at the map with great atten- 
tion and turned it about, but it still provided no inspiration. 
Realising there might be lack of charity in the truth she had 
expressed, Simone added gently that a different map might 
have been more helpful. Nothing could have been more 
erroneous, but I was glad to grasp the opportunity of extricat- 
ing myself from the uncharted historical morass in which I 
was floundering. My vanity was saved too. Who after all 
could be expected to reconstruct a battle from a Michelin 
road map? 

But my conscience whispered that no map could tell me 
more than the country itself which I was looking at. Alas, 
the flattish undulating landscape before me revealed nothing. 
Nevertheless the Michelin map had indicated something after 
all. It was evident that the Black Prince had selected his line 
of march from Chatellerault so as to have a river on either 
flank, the Clain to the West, the Vienne to the East, with the 
added protection on that flank of the great forest of Mouliére. 
(As it turned out he had been over-leisurely, had cut things 
too fine. In spite of the French King’s wide detour the English 
only just got past Poitiers in time.) 

The car was now moving again, following rather bad 
twisting roads under Simone’s direction. Cheerful once more 
and perhaps seeking an excuse for avoiding putting forward 
unprovable theories, I said that it was probably a waste of time 
to attribute strategical plans to mediaeval commanders who 
seldom had any, conceived war as a kind of hit and run affair 
and rarely located their opponents until they met head on. 
Then, quite unnecessarily breaking the truce so recently 


Army of the King, which was about three leagues off.” Chronicle of Froissart, 
p. 212. (The Thomas Jones translation of 1862 is used throughout.) 
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offered by Simone, but perhaps anxious to even a score which 
I knew was against me, I said that this description was particu- 
larly applicable to the Valois Kings of France. There was no 
response from Simone to this quite fair appraisal of her bygone 
Kings’ military sense; she was busy locating a place the name 
of which I have forgotten but to which she had heard the 
English led the captive King. More interested in castles than 
in battles, she thought there might be the ruins of a castle there. 

We stopped at a particularly uninteresting hamlet with no 
sign of a ruin. Rules should always govern well-planned 
expeditions. The first one in ours was that Simone should 
provide both the advance and flank guards as well as the 
intelligence service. My role at this stage was restricted to 
getting the car out of the way. 

In no time Simone was in animated conversation with a 
group of kindly but uninspiring locals. I joined them as she 
said, nodding towards me, “Monsieur est Anglais.” This in- 
spired interest and led to a good deal of nodding, and friendly, 
interested scrutiny. An incredibly garrulous old dame, who 
turned out to possess a facility for stringing together vague 
and unconstructed sentences such as I had never encountered 
even at political meetings at home, launched out on a speech 
that had not ended when we left. 

“Un Monsieur Anglais? The lady who used to live at the 
chateau,” here she pointed to a dull smallish house, “she died 
ten, no,” turning to her husband, “‘was it twelve years ago? 
Well she had a daughter who married an American.” 

“That was after the first war. It is really strange, rather 
remarkable, how foreigners are drawn to this place.” Simone 
was gently but persistently pursuing her inquiries. She men- 
tioned the battle of Poitiers: a look of bewilderment came over 
the faces of the villagers, who evidently could see no more 
connection, between our presence, themselves and a battle 
they had never heard of than with the height of Mount 
Everest, which they had never heard of either, had Simone 
suddenly named that stupendous altitude. 


———————E 
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“There was a battle long ago, near Poitiers, when King 
John was made a prisoner by the Black Prince and some think 
he was brought here after the battle. There was once a castle 
here, was there not,” she persisted. “Do you mean Jean le Bon? 
The one who had a féte not long ago? He must have been a 
fine man, and well and favourably known, to have a féte all 
to himself and columns in the papers too. Of course we know 
about the Féte a Jean le Bon.” We never got beyond that or 
found anyone who had the least glimmering as to the reason 
for his glorification. “He must have been a very kind king 
to be so well remembered,” they said. Tramping about, we 
did find the crumbling walls of what must have been a small 
mediaeval chateau and there may well have been cellars. 
“Those are souterrains,” we were told mysteriously, but we 
could find out no more. 

On our way to find the curé, our main hope, I told Simone 
I could not believe the King could have been taken some 
twelve miles from where we thought the battle had been 
fought, to the hamlet we had just left on the Chauvigny road. 
It was not common sense.* 

We were discomfited to find the curé was away from home. To 
his mother the good King’s name also evoked the idea of a féte, 
not that ofa battle. The only difference was that she, amore edu- 
cated woman, spoke of “La Féte de’”’ not “La Féte a Jean le Bon’’. 

The battlefield was as remote as ever. It was however, a 
consolation to visit the curé’s enchanting church at Nouaillé, 
half farm, half castle, approached through a narrow port- 
cullised tower. It was a fine building where Gothic had grown 
on Norman arches, a perpendicular nave soaring above. The 
Beaux Arts were at work, that extraordinarily efficient and 
knowledgeable organisation which fights bravely all over 
France a losing battle to save her countless treasures from 
weather, time and vegetation. It must be heartbreaking work 

* It is possible that the Valois Princes who fled from the battlefield may 


have gone to this place which was on the road to Chauvigny for which they 
made. Hence the legend. 
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and it is sad to note how often historical and architectural 
gems far from the beaten road have to be abandoned. 

Then we had a little luck. A quite intelligent woman said, 
“Certainly, la Féte a Jean le Bon, it must have taken place near 
the battle and the féte took place not far from here. There is a 
monument. Go down the road and ask at the next houses you 
meet on top of the hill.” 

Here we found a small factory, and men and women trooped 
out to look at the English car. The expedition’s intelligence 
service worked so well that in a few moments I was driving 
towards a small valley. “The féte took place just beyond it,” 
said Simone. We were both now enormously interested. 
“The country must surely be just as it was 600 years ago,” I 
said. “Not a house in sight. I do not suppose the Anglo- 
Gascons were as many as 10,000 and the whole front of battle 
may have been not much more than half a mile. How are we 
to find that half mile or whatever it is?”” We crossed a small 
stream called the Miosson by an old bridge. The road rose 
fairly steeply ahead. “We must be close. There is marshy 
ground here, and I know the Black Prince posted a body of 
archers behind a marsh on his left flank as a protection from 
a mounted attack.” The road led round a bend, then North, 
slightly uphill, a hedged bank on either side, then came a 
sharp turn to the right. “Stop,” called Simone as we reached it. 
“Look at the notice.” Sure enough, roughly stencilled on a 
board nailed to a post was an arrow and the words, “Site de la 
Bataille’. It pointed down a fairly deep sunken lane encased 
between strong hedges at right angles to the road along which 
four mounted men could just have ridden abreast. We walked 
down this lane, which was perhaps a couple of hundred yards 
long, then it suddenly ended in an open field, the left hand 
hedge alone continuing for a considerable distance. 

I felt certain that this was the hollow road I had heard spoken 
of since my childhood days and that this was the very hedge 
along which the Anglo-Gascons had stood to fight. Hedges 
outlive the centuries and this one was very old. It was so thick 
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that I got to the end of it without seeing Simone who had 
followed me on the other side. I went on alone to where I 
could get a wide view of what I was now convinced was the 
site of the old battlefield. Memories drawn from books read 
at different times over many years came back to me, falling 
into a clear pattern. 

I was standing on a plateau some five or six hundred yards 
wide cut by the great hedge facing North-West. The Anglo- 
Gascons had awaited the French attack standing behind this 
hedge. The ground fell gently away to the front until, 500 
yards away, it formed a marked depression. Then it rose 
again to a ridge about as far away again, sank once more, 
then climbed upwards to another ridge which closed the 
horizon. To the left lay the valley where ran the invisible 
Miosson stream three-quarters of a mile off. To the right of 
the plateau the ground rose slightly beyond the Nouaillé- 
Poitiers road. At the head of the depression, a farm, La 
Cardinerie, was just visible; it had once been called Maupertuis, 
meaning bad opening or passage. The Nouaillé road leading 
past the farm was hidden from view and offered perfect cover. 
It was lower than the fields to either side and lined with strong 
hedges. The plateau where I stood, now rough pasture, had 
been covered with vines when the battle was fought. Another 
road, that from the Gué de L’Homme, also crossed the English 
line. At the point where it made a gap in the hedge waggons 
had been solidly bound together forming a laager so that this 
opening, which had been a weak point, was now unassailable 
to mounted men. 

It was evident that the position chosen by the Black Prince 
was immensely strong in terms of the weapons of his day and 
the strength of his force. His left was protected by a marsh. 
The vines in front of him, which grew up to the hill top where 
they gave way to thick scrub undergrowth, would impede a 
mounted attack. His right flank was protected by another 
strong laager formed of interlocked waggons in front of 


which a trench had been dug. Beyond and behind this lay a 
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on a narrow front, cancelling the great advantage of the 
French in numbers. 

Memory now supplied the background of the battle and 
the circumstances leading up to it. The ground itself, unchanged 
save for the now obliterated vines, seemed to tell its own story, 
so that, from feeling that I comprehended the battle, I presently 
gained the sensation I was watching it unfold. 

The strength of the position itself served to explain the 
Black Prince’s decision to stand and fight. With an over- 
whelmingly superior force at his heels he had to do so or 
abandon his heavy booty and flee. 

It was a bold decision for the commander of a force of only 
some seven thousand men faced by one of over twenty thou- 
sand.* From subsequent reading I gathered that, even after 
he had selected the position on which he hoped the French 
would attack him, the Prince had hesitated as to which course 
he should pursue. There are those: who maintain that, when 
the French did not attack, shortage of food and forage led 
him to order a withdrawal and that the movement had begun 
on the morning of Monday 19th September, the day the battle 
was fought, but was countermanded as soon as it was evident 
that the French were advancing. 

It was quite clear that much time was taken up, to the dis- 
advantage of the AnglosGascons, by the intervention of two 
Cardinals, one of whom was the Cardinal de Talleyrand 
Périgord, who attempted to negotiate a truce. During the 
whole of Sunday .the 18th they had moved between the 
French and English armies, the bearers of proposals and 
counter-proposals. * 

* 3,000 men at arms, 2,000 archers, 1,000 sergeants and 1,000 Gascons. 
The French numbered 20,000 excluding s00 mounted troops of the 
Marshals. (Lieutenant-Colonel A. Burne, The Crécy War, p. 313.) This calcu- 
lation does not appear to take account of the 800 mounted men who fled 


with the Princes. According to Froissart the French “counting all sorts of 
persons” were upward of 60,000 combatants among whom were more 


than 3,000 knights, 
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The Prince of Wales had told them that provided his own 
honour and that of his army was saved he would listen to any 
reasonable terms. But the French King insisted that four of 
the highest ranking English should be given over to him to 
deal with as he wished, and that the Prince and his army 
should surrender unconditionally. To these unacceptable 
conditions the Black Prince made a counter-offer. He offered 
to surrender to the King of France all the towns and castles 
which he had conquered in the course of the campaign, to 
give up without ransom all his prisoners and to swear he would 
not take up arms for seven years against the King of France. 
The King and his Council refused this offer, and some further 
negotiations took place through the Cardinals, until the 
French declared their final condition to be that unless the 
Prince of Wales and a hundred of his knights gave themselves 
up as prisoners, they would attack. 

While these parleys went on, the French, amply provisioned, 
spent their leisure at ease, but the English, short of food and 
unable to seek forage, remained hungry and anxious. 

Meanwhile King John of France had sent out three knights 
to reconnoitre the English position. Then the King “who was 
mounted upon a white palfrey, riding to the head of his army, 
said aloud: “You men of Paris, Chartres, Rouen and Orléans, 
have been used to threaten what you would do to the English, 
if you could find them, and wished much to meet them in 
arms: now, that wish shall be gratified: I will lead you to 
them; and let us see how you will revenge yourselves for all 
the mischief and damage they have done to you; be assured 
we will not part without fighting.’ Those who heard him 
replied: ‘Sir, through God’s assistance, we will most cheerfully 
meet them.’ ”’* 

The three knights who had been sent to reconnoitre the 
English position did so with care and accuracy, reporting it 
to be very strong. They told the King: “ ‘Sir, we have ob- 


* From Froissart’s Chronicles. 
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served accurately the English; they may amount, according 
to our estimate to about two thousand men at arms, four 
thousand archers and fifteen hundred footmen. They are in 
a very strong position; but we do not imagine they can make 
more than one battalion’ (in which they were wrong); ‘never- 
theless they have posted themselves with great judgement, 
have fortified all the road along the hedge side, and lined the 
hedges with part of their archers; for as that is the only road 
for an attack, one must pass through the midst of them. This 
lane has no other entry; and it is so narrow that scarcely can 
four men ride through it abreast. At the end of this lane, amidst 
vines and thorns, where it is impossible to ride or march in any 
regular order, are posted men at arms on foot; and they have 
drawn up before them their archers, in the manner of a harrow, 
so that it will be no easy matter to defeat them.’ The King 
asked in what manner they would advise him to attack them. 
‘Sir,’ replied Sir Eustace (de Ribeaumont) ‘on foot; except 
three hundred of the most expert and boldest of your army, 
who must be well armed and excellently mounted in order to 
break, if possible, this body of archers; and then your battalions 
must advance quickly on foot, attack the men at arms hand to 
hand, and combat them valiantly. This is the best advice that 
I can give you; and if anyone knows any better let him say it.’ 
The King replied, “Thus shall it be then’; and in company 
with his two Marshals (the Counts of Andreghen and Cler- 
mont) he rode from battalion to battalion, and selected, in 
conformity to their opinions, three hundred Knights and 
Squires of the greatest repute in the Army, each well armed 
and mounted on the best of horses. Soon after, the battalion 
of the Germans was formed, who were to remain on horse- 
back to assist the Marshals; they were commanded by the 
Earls of Saltzburg, Neydo and Nassau.”’* 

The Black Prince rejected King John’s impossible terms and, 
collecting the leaders, made a speech announcing his intention 
to stand and fight. He bade them be of good courage, for if 

* Froissart’s Chronicles, 
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victory should be theirs they would be the most honoured 
people of all the world. He bade them repeat his words to 
their men. 

Although both French and English had refused to negotiate 
further, the indefatigable Cardinal de Talleyrand Périgord 
would not take no for an answer. Early on the Monday morn- 
ing he left Poitiers, determined to try to intercede in favour 
of peace once more. He first visited the French, who received 
him more than coolly, telling him to return where he pleased 
and not bring them any more troubles or pacifications, else 
worse might betide him. He then rode over to the Prince of 
Wales and said, “Fair son, exert yourself as much as possible, 
for there must be a battle; I cannot by any means pacify the 
King of France.” To which the Prince replied: “That such 
were the intentions of him and his Army; and God defend 
the right.” 

Thus says Froissart, who further indicates that although the 
Cardinal’s words were polite, neither the Prince nor others 
had failed to note that among his numerous company there 
were those who showed over-eagerness to ascertain every 
possible detail they could of the English forces. It may be that 
duplicity was already not unknown to one bearing the great 
name of Talleyrand. Indeed, so soon as the prelate left the 
English, his suite, anticipating Napoleon’s dictum that God 
is on the side of the big battalions, rode off and joined the 
French. Among these were the Cardinal’s nephew, Robert 
de Duras, and the Castellan of Amposta. 

Standing by the hedge on the dusty field of Maupertuis 
farm that September afternoon, I was unaware of these 
incidents which later, however, when I recalled my impressions 
and projected anew on the screen of memory the scenes my 
imagination had evoked, fitted in so admirably with my picture 
that presently I could not divorce what I had read subsequently 
from my daydream. 

This began, I think, when, looking round for Simone, I 
found she had disappeared. Strangely unconcerned by this, 
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I was only conscious of a sense of suspense and curiosity, as, 
like the members of the Cardinal’s suite, I stared inquiringly 
at the landscape which, totally empty a moment before, was 
now rapidly filling with shadowy masses from which a 
muffled rumour rose. Then these gradually took shape and 
colour until I found myself in the very midst of the Anglo- 
Gascon army of six hundred years ago. The picture created 
within my own mind was being projected on to the landscape 
with constantly increased vividness and precision. In a moment 
it had assumed all the intensity and colour of life. Strangely 
enough it was not the crowds of men in armour, who looked 
for all the world like a mediaeval picture come to life, which 
caused me to wonder, but the fact that the hillside, which a 
moment before had been dusty, thirsty, uncultivated and very 
poor fallow, was now covered with rich green vines, acres 
and acres of them, so closely interwoven as to form a deep 
emerald coloured carpet. Another cause for wonder was that 
the sun was low in the East; so the day was still young. Turning 
to look Southwards, I saw that the slope of the small plateau 
falling towards the Miosson on which we stood was packed 
with tethered and led horses whinnying and fretful, probably 
hungry, having trampled or eaten all the vines about them. 
There must have been fifteen or twenty thousand there I 
reckoned, knowing that each knight counted at least four 
horses, and there were besides those of the squires and men at 
arms as well as of the archers. 

Strings of horses were still being led back from the stream. 
The watering had certainly started at dawn; it must have been 
a slow operation under the circumstances; the horses, owing to 
their numbers, probably had to line up on both banks. 

Some waggons formed a small laager just behind the brow 
of the hill. They evidently carried the baggage of the most 
important leaders, for servants wearing well-known devices 
were about them. Many two-wheeled carts loaded with arrows 
in tight bundles were grouped, out of sight from the far edge 
of the plateau, behind the points held by the archers. Parked 
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all down the road leading south was an endless line of heavy 
waggons, those carrying the booty. Here and there groups of 
prisoners, some lashed to the waggons, were guarded by un- 
prepossessing knaves. 

To the left, on the far side of the marshy ground, stood a 
company of some two hundred archers. No men at arms ac- 
companied them, the marshy ground to their front affording 
ample protection. Parallel to and behind the hedge two battles 
or divisions were drawn up (those of the Earls of Warwick and 
Salisbury, the former to the left, the latter to the right). A 
third and smaller battle of dismounted men was drawn up 
some three hundred yards behind the centre of the line. This 
was a reserve under the Black Prince’s direct command. 
Nearby an independent group of three or four hundred riders 
and as many mounted archers, hidden from view by the falling 
ground and by a small hummock, stood by their horses in the 
vicinity of the Prince of Wales. 

There was a marked interval between the two main battles; 
that of Salisbury was farthest from the hedge along which the 
sunken path ran for some distance. The formations, solid 
masses of dismounted men several ranks deep, were not unlike 
battalions drawn up for battle in Peninsular days. Many 
knights and men at arms wore mail, but the harness of most 
of them consisted of a loose blouse of leather or thick linen on 
which overlapping plates of steel, after the manner of slates 
on a roof, or wide hoops of the same material, were riveted 
(these were the ‘coats of plates’). Arms and legs were encased 
in steel or hardened leather. Plate armour appeared to be the 
prerogative of the more important leaders only. 

The most common head pieces were pointed or egg-shaped 
steel caps over what could best be described in today’s language 
as chain mail Balaclava helmets. Not all possessed the large, 
sinister and odd-shaped iron boxes, the great helms, which 
could be fitted over the iron cap. Some who did had them on; 
others carried theirs in their hands, ready to put on; some again 


had theirs hanging from a chain secured to the neck or shoulder. 
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So this was the origin of the long golden lines we hussars used 
to wear as part of our full-dress uniform securing our sable 
busbies to our necks. I thought what strange things these 
helms were, hardly two alike, every visor differing from the 
other; snout-nosed, slit or punctured they gave a formidable 
impression of implacable animosity, of grim living towers, 
of ambulant oubliettes. For a moment a group of knights 
looked like men disguised as prehistoric monsters, then as 
suddenly and more disconcertingly evoked a picture of the 
future: of these same helms and bassinets, rusty, battered and 
unidentified, alongside each other, friend and enemy on the 
same dusty shelf, the undeciphered hieroglyphs and the lost 
clues of great battles submerged in the deadly indifference of 
proletarian museums. 

Like an intuition that impression vanished in a flash and I 
saw that those who had no helmets on wore thick protective 
quilted caps encircling their heads such as have always been 
used by those carrying weights. These were secured under the 
chin and were evidently worn by all as an essential buffer 
between steel cap or helm and skull (they were, I learnt later, 
called the ‘arming caps’). The men’s hair came down to the 
neck—a few had beards but moustaches and clean-shaven 
chins predominated. 

The weapons of the heterogeneous crowd of men in the 
battles varied greatly; the majority carried swords and battle- 
axes, but the front rank had lances. They all carried small 
shields, generally pointed at the base. 

Behind each battle, just out of arrow shot, some three 
hundred yards away, in charge of pages and grooms, stood the 
led horses of thase forming the two main battles. At irregular 
intervals in the line floated many banners and pennons, 
square or triangular, bearing the arms or devices of the various 
contingent commanders. Behind each battle floated the great 
standard of its leader. 

In front of the main line of dismounted men from which 
they projected like the teeth of a saw, were the archers in 
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hollow triangular formations. These were the ‘herse’ meaning 
the ‘harrow’ formation. It enabled all the archers to shoot at 
an oncoming army and to discharge their arrows at close 
range into the flank of horsemen attempting to ride down the 
front line. The ‘herses’ on the flanks and at the interval between 
the battles were the most heavily manned. 

Each archer in the front line had a strong pointed stake 
pointing and slanting outwards, at the height of a horse’s 
chest. 

It was puzzling that on the right, where on Salisbury’s 
withdrawn flank stood a veritable fortress of waggons like a 
Merovingian or Boer laager, the Nouaillé road, running along- 
side its inner flank, that is within the English position which it 
traversed, should be free of all obstacles, garrisoned only by 
archers who lined it to either side in considerable numbers. 
A moment’s thought provided the explanation. The other 
road, that to the Gué de l’Homme, visible to French and English 
alike, was blocked by a laager. Should the French horsemen 
attack down it so as to avoid the clogging obstacle of the vines, 
they would come under the concentrated shooting of a large 
part of the English line. Not so on the Nouaillé-Maupertuis 
road. Its access on the French side from La Cardinerie farm 
was concealed from English observation and was invisible to 
their bowmen. What more natural deduction than that the 
French Chivalry, which could be relied upon to charge down 
every opening, would seize the opportunity both of avoiding 
the vines and following a hard surface on which horses could 
gallop, and pour down an opening leading straight into their 
enemy’s right flank? But if they did so they would find them- 
selves in the narrowest of defiles flanked to either side by 
bowmen who would be little more than two or three bow 
lengths from them. 

Half-way down the sunken lane leading from the Nouaillé 
road to the English left I noticed a group of strange-looking 
dark, long-haired men, perhaps three hundred strong. Squatt- 
ing or standing about, they wore no armour, save in some 
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to consist of two blankets, the colour of extreme dirt, which 
might at one time have been yellow, one over their shoulders, 
the other round the waist. On their feet were rough moccasins. 
Their weapons were extremely long knives (the skean), almost 
as long but less wide than the blade of a scythe, in a rough 
untanned leather or wooden sheath, and short daggers hanging 
from strings at their waists. Darts must have been included 
among their weapons, for several carried one or two of what 
looked like enormous heavy wooden arrows perhaps a fathom 
long, with barbed iron tips and feathered butts. They held 
these with the unconscious ease a man displays in handling a 
tool he constantly uses. They also had small round shields. 
They spoke a strange but not unmusical tongue. I looked with 
great curiosity for their leader, as family tradition had it that 
a forebear on my mother’s side had captained an Irish contin- 
gent at Poitiers. There he was, standing apart, a gaunt cross- 
looking straw-haired fellow with wisps of matted fair hair 
hanging to either side of his crooked nose; overlong, untidy 
arms and scrawny legs. He was looking at his men as if the 
sight of them gave him neither pleasure nor satisfaction. His 
dress was similar to that of the poorer English men at arms. 
His top boots made of soft leather must have been as long as 
waders, but concertinaed down his legs, revealing thick hose 
that bagged at the knees. 

At his side hung an inordinately long sword and a vicious- 
looking dagger. The only smart thing about him was a shield 
propped against his leg. He had certainly not brought it from 
Ireland, for on it was painted a coat of arms with a French 
motto. From one shoulder hung a fine surcoat bearing the 
same device as that on the shield, obviously also loot. 

The men standing about or sitting in their places in the 
English divisions seemed unconcerned as they hammered out 
odd pieces of equipment with sword or dagger hilts, or sharp- 
ened their weapons with stones. Of their speech, which was 
no doubt English, only the intonation seemed familiar, the 
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accents, which varied from contingent to contingent, were 
strange, the words almost incomprehensible. 

They were certainly a rough-looking, hard-faced lot, but 
attracted me as English fighting men always have. 

Those who had anything to eat were munching hard. Groups 
of Gascons, shorter and more animated than their allies, among 
whom they were evidently popular, were easily distinguishable 
as they darted about from group to group. Several of them 
were cracking jokes that appeared in the main to have to do 
with empty wine skins, which they turned upside down with 
comic dismay. One, hand on heart, was perorating to the vines 
whose unfermented juice, he made it indelicately clear, was 
most likely to produce a belly ache. 

Astonishingly, perhaps because their accent was much the 
same as it is today, their French was easier to understand than 
the Englishmen’s English, whose language seemed to be partly 
French, whereas there was no English in that of the Gas- 
cons. 

The bowmen in groups were evidently a kind apart. Keep- 
ing themselves to themselves, they ignored those about them; 
strong, lithe, square men, they personified nonchalance. The 
mounted variety, identifiable by the spurs they wore, carried 
heavier protection than the unmounted ones who in the main 
appeared to rely for their security on heavily quilted smocks 
held in at the waist by a belt, although many wore mail shirts. 
All had steel caps or helmets and long swords. All wore woollen 
hose from waist to knee, generally red or black in colour; in 
many cases the garment was half one colour and half another. 
In most cases chests and arms were covered by what looked 
like a modern pullover, though some wore a garment not 
unlike a Norfolk jacket. Each man had two quivers and some 
arrows stuck in the ground beside him.* Obviously these were 
intended for the first discharges, and a moment’s reflection 
showed that to have had many thus planted would have meant 


* Each quiver contained twenty-four arrows. The rate of discharge was 
six shafts a minute, so that the supply was soon exhausted. 
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the risk of broken shafts, and of tripping over them when 
fighting began and men had to move quickly. 

The Prince, on horseback, was standing on a low eminence, 
then he rode forward in company with a small retinue of 
great Lords each followed by his banner. His standard, the 
royal standard of England, the leopards quartered with the 
fleur de lys, was borne behind him. Round his helmet was a 
golden coronet. His face was young and handsome, but his 
Greek type nose, prolonging his forehead, and his drooping 
moustache, gave him a stern, even a cruel expression. He made 
slowly for the battles, evidently intent on giving a word of 
cheer here and there. Clearly he realised that a commander 
could, by his presence, lift up the hearts of his men. As he 
approached the solid masses of the divisions and saw and heard 
their welcome, all trace of harshness disappeared from eyes 
and mouth and he assumed an expression of supreme and happy 
confidence. The men stood as he approached and grinned in a 
friendly way, forming groups about him. But they also looked 
keenly at him, with inquiring anxious expressions. They 
realised they were to fight against overwhelming odds, and 
wanted to know what he felt about it. Above all they wished 
to make certain that he understood their faith in themselves 
and their certainty that they could win the battle for him. His 
words were difficult for me to understand, but the meaning 
was presently clear, for he kept repeating the same sentences, 
the gist of which was that they would win by the grace of St 
George, and then they would be the greatest men in the 
world. They would never fall back and if they were killed 
all England would avenge them. As he passed on, the men’s 
expression was gentle. They loved the son of their great King; 
and a Gascon said “Le beau Sire, il s'est battu moult bien et fort a 
Crécy, tant que le roi son pére I’y fit chevalier.”* 

As the Prince passed on, he turned to a knight at his side 
and said something, pointing North. The word Poyteers was 


* “The noble Prince, he fought so well and bravely at Crécy that the 
King his Father made him a knight there.” 
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repeated several times. His hand was extended in the direction 
of the town of Poitiers. 

The knight remained where he was and began to survey the 
ground ahead intently, moving his horse this way and that 
to get a better view through gaps in the hedge. He was a 
magnificent figure of a man in splendid armour. He wore a 
surcoat on which was embroidered a Virgin Mary surrounded 
by sunbeams on a blue background. 

One seldom encounters an individual who seems to embody 
all the qualities one has admired in childhood. Chivalry had 
been to the children of my family, as it was to many of my 
generation, a kind of romantic religion more attractive in 
many ways than that taught at Sunday school, and embodying 
principles that appeared to be quite as high and more easily 
comprehensible. The great difference was that the splendid 
figures of mediaeval legend were much more vivid and real 
than the austere or humble or angry personages who emerged 
from the Bible on Sundays to rant crossly until, to every small 
person’s relief, the cover of the leather-bound book snapped to, 
relegating them, one felt, to muttering silence for another week. 

The huge man in the brilliant trappings on his enormous 
steel-covered horse stood for all the long-forgotten ballads of 
my nursery and might well have dined at the Round Table 
the night before. His open, humorous, handsome face evoked 
sympathy, the courage in his eyes, underlined by the confi- 
dence with which he sat his horse, commanded the respect due 
to a born leader. Looking intently at him from no great 
distance, noting the touch of fire in his fair hair and bushy 
eyebrows, I felt a liking and sympathy for him I had not 
experienced for the Prince of Wales, who was rather forbidding 
in spite of his youth. 

His standard-bearer rode up and pulled up behind him. 
The coat of arms he displayed was a large red triangle, point 
down, on a silver field. Unmistakably this was the famous 
‘red pile of Chandos’ known and sung from Normandy to 
Guienne, from Brittany to Flanders. So this was the renowned 
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Sir John Chandos! * Then strangely the impression grew 
that I had seen him before. It was the intelligence of his ex- 
pression that connected him so strongly with another face I 
knew. Suddenly, memory conjured up the same man, but 
younger, also wearing a steel helmet but a flat-rimmed one. 
He had on no armour, was dressed in khaki and had the ribbons 
of the D.S.O. and M.C. on his Grenadier Guardsman’s tunic. 
These identical faces had the same amused, humorous smile, 
a similar exhilaration at impending danger. Both were intently 
studying che ground ahead, but one was calculating the chances 
implicit in every move, the possibilities that lay in every fold 
of the vine-covered slope, the other was scanning the desolate 
slopes of the Somme where only barbed wire burgeoned. So 
it was that I came to realise that the gallant young officer I had 
known as Oliver Lyttelton was the incarnation of his distant 
forebear John Chandos. 


* “Tt chanced that on that day (the day before the battle) Sir John 
Chandos had rode out near one of the wings of the French Army and Lord 
Jean de Clermont, one of the King’s Marshals, had done the same to view 
the English. As each knight returned to his quarters, they met; they both 
had the same device upon their surcoats which they wore over their other 
clothes; it was a Virgin Mary, embroidered on a field of Azure, or, 
encompassed with the rays of the sun argent. (Sauvage’s edition states “une 
bleue Dame ouvrée d’une bordure au ray du solcil.”) On seeing this the Lord 
Clermont said: “Chandos, how long is it since you have taken upon you to 
wear my arms?” ‘It is you who have mine,’ replied Chandos; ‘for it is as 
much mine as yours.’ ‘I deny that,’ said the Lord of Clermont; ‘and were it 
not for the truce between us I would soon shew you that you have no right 
to wear it.’ ‘Ha,’ answered Sir John Chandos, ‘you will find me tomorrow 
in the field, ready prepared to defend, and to prove by force of arms, that 
it is as much mine as yours.’ The Lord Clermont replied: ‘These are the 
boastings of you English, who can invent nothing new, but take for your 
own whatever you see handsome belonging to others.’ With that they 
parted, without more words, and each returned to his own Army.” 
Froissart’s Chronicles, p. 216. 

It sometimes occurred that knights wore on their surcoats devices that had 
no connection with their arms. These might have been embroidered for 
them by a lady or could symbolise some vow or dedication to a saint 
or a cause. 
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After a moment of further observation, Chandos cantered 
off to rejoin the Prince, followed by some of his attendants. 

The Prince and his advisers had clearly made up their minds 
on the axis the enemy attack would follow. Indeed there was 
no other unless the French had undertaken a wide turning 
movement, a manoeuvre of which there was no sign, and one 
which was, in any event, beyond their military capacity. A 
flank march of this nature, had it been undertaken, would have 
presented many dangers. Mediaeval armies composed of 
heterogeneous units untrained in co-operative action and 
whose only discipline consisted in obedience to petty leaders 
of varying quality and experience, were incapable of manoeuv- 
ring. Frontal attack and defence with minor flanking move- 
ments were all they were capable of. 

Both armies had, I now know, stood to arms since dawn, 
but fighting had been postponed owing to the Cardinal’s 
intervention. By nine o’clock not a single Frenchman had been 
seen and there had been no sign of the expected attack. But 
there was a new tension. No sound of voices, only the click of 
weapons on armour and the occasional loud whinny of a horse. 
Those who had not already done so were putting on and 
securing their head pieces. 

It was as if the army sensed something was about to happen. 
With this feeling grew a suppressed excitement which I shared. 
I felt it strongly, comprehending at the same time the iron 
discipline prevailing in a force which, till then, had seemed too 
heterogeneous, too disparate, for the term to apply. I clenched 
my hands and suddenly realised I had no weapons. The 
realisation that I was only a helpless onlooker, a kind of ghost, 
shook me with an anguish impossible to describe. It was as if 
I were floating between life and death. Then, suddenly, this 
impression ceased. I was now perfectly contented to be a 
spectator, only consumed with curiosity and the keenest of 
anticipation. This new sensation coincided with the cries of 
many men as they pointed to the furthest visible slope. There 
a large flock of sheep could be seen, at full gallop, driven by 
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the terrified animals diagonally across our front. Then a horse 
appeared, galloping from the same direction. It was a long way 
off but seemed to be a cart horse, on which sat a boy beating it 
furiously. 

At that moment the heralds, standing on a hummock by the 
Black Prince, blew a shrill, prolonged alarm note on their 
horns. 

At the sound the watchful lines became tense. There was a 
general easing up of men within their armour. Weapons were 
gripped and swung, daggers loosened in their scabbards. 
Riders by the Prince mounted their horses. The bowmen 
sought their stands, moving their weight from one foot to the 
other, and placed the first shaft in their half-drawn bows. A 
few men joked, and an occasional laugh rose above the 
continuous clicking sound of armour. 

Suddenly, and although all expected it, every man caught 
his breath: French horsemen topped the furthest ridge. They 
were in two bodies in line, separated by a wide interval, still 
a mile away. 

At that moment a fool or jester, complete in cap and bells, 
evidently part of the retinue of one of the great Lords, appeared 
in front of the English battles, somersaulting and clowning as 
he ran along their side of the hedge. The extremely comic 
antics of the creature made the men roar with laughter till 
their sides ached, or so it seemed, for many beat their flanks 
with weapon or clenched fist. Some knights whose helms 
were closed opened their visors to wipe their eyes as he vanished 
as suddenly as he’had come. The idea was probably the jester’s 
own, but it was an inspired one, for it lightened the hearts 
of over-tense men. 

Now, still chuckling, the whole army was watching the 
oncomitig French, astonished at how few they were. No more 
than three hundred knights were trotting slowly forward and 
every man on the English side was looking behind them expect- 
ing many more to appear, but none came. Still, they thought, 
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this could only be the van. In a moment or two keen-eyed 
men called out that they recognised, leading each division, the 
great standard of a Marshal of France. 

The enormous horses, covered either with thick protective 
quilting or chest armour, came on at a pace the slowness of 
which must have exasperated the Anglo-Gascons judging by 
the attitude of all, by the expression of those whose faces were 
visible. Suddenly the horsemen all disappeared in the depres- 
sion beyond the North ridge. 

When they showed up again they were less than a thousand 
yards away, and those versed in such matters called out loudly 
the banner of this knight and that among them. The French 
were coming down the hill now and broke into a gallop, too 
soon, for they had yet to breast the rise where the English 
awaited them. Worse, some pennons could be seen racing 
each other on their clumsy mounts. As always the French 
chivalry was too brave, too eager. Then they came on to the 
serried rows of the vines which caused them to bunch, to get 
in each other’s way. Angry gestures could be seen as riders 
tried to force a way ahead of others through the maddening 
obstacle. Still, easily audible now, their battle cry “Montjoye 
Saint Denis” could be heard rolling ahead of them. 

The two wings of the attack had disappeared. The French 
centre alone laboured doggedly on. That facing Salisbury’s 
right had sunk from sight about Maupertuis, the other, making 
for Warwick’s left, was hidden from the English centre by the 
shoulder of the steep slope falling towards the Miosson. 

The latter should have been within range of the bowmen 
beyond the marsh and clearly was a moment later, for flights 
of arrows could be seen on the left rising high before falling 
on invisible targets. Suddenly a knight left the side of the 
Black Prince and galloped towards the marsh. Moving a little 
to the left I could see him gesticulating and pointing when he 
reached the marsh, whereupon the archers posted beyond it 
ran to their left, then began shooting again. I had seen enough 
to realise what had happened. At long range and at an angle 
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to their target, the arrows, glancing off helm and steel, had 
made little impression on the French armour. 

The new order was evidently to shoot at the unprotected 
hindquarters of the horses, which they did with deadly effect, 
for in a moment the slope was studded with fallen, struggling 
horses and armoured men trying to disengage themselves. 
The archers drew their swords and began to wade heavily 
through the marsh to get at them, but sternly shouted orders 
called them back, so, taking long aim, they went on shooting 
at the fallen men. Along the main front, that of the hedge, 
the archers had their bows drawn now. To their front the 
French horsemen were following each other in groups of twos 
and threes. A large part of the line swayed off diagonally 
when they perceived the strong barricade on Warwick’s 
centre. This added to the confusion, because it was where they 
had been making their best pace, where the leading riders 
were, for they had had the advantage of a road to follow. 
These crossed the front of those who followed, compelling 
many to pull up. The pace of the French was in any event 
much slower than it had been five minutes earlier. The horses 
were blown and slackening in spite of the furious application 
of cruel spurs. 

It was only when the French were a hundred yards away, 
at decisive range, that the bowmen released their first arrows. 
Once started, they shot at an amazing rate. Each one had fired 
six of his yard-long shafts in the minute it took the Frenchmen 
to reach the hedge. Their simultaneous intervention had trans- 
formed the scene from tense expectancy into one of frenzied 
activity. The ternpo was now that of a hurricane where before 
there had been.but the rumbling of an expected storm. The 
atmosphere vibrated with the swish of arrows ripping the air 
and radiating into the sky, and the twang of hundreds of bow- 
strings teleased together rent the sound of the thunder of the 
big horses’ galloping hooves. 

Then in the next few seconds, ever more distinctly, the sound 
of arrowhead hitting armour was clearly perceptible, and it 
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was evident that the enormously powerful arrows could 
penetrate mail and even plate armour. The difference in sound 
of an arrow that ricocheted and one that went home was 
quite discernible. 

The whole army was watching the bowmen a little in ad- 
vance of its line. All were fascinated, though each man knew 
he would be busy enough defending his own life in a moment. 
Indeed the bowmen were a magnificent sight as rhythmic, 
lithe and strong they swayed, throwing their weight back as 
they drew their bowstrings back to their ears, released them so 
quickly the eye perceived nothing, then, with a quick move- 
ment born of long practice, picked another arrow from the 
ground or out of their waist-high quivers. Very many horses 
fell before reaching the hedge. But some riders, luckier and 
better mounted than the others, crashed through, though many 
fell in doing so. 

The dismounted English pounced upon them in a matter of 
seconds. There were sounds of tremendously heavy blows as 
sword or battle-axe struck armour, but it was the lances that 
did most of the killing, as there was ample time to detect an 
opening in the protective covering of man and beast as they 
struggled through the hedge or attempted to jump it. 
D’Andreghen, the Marshal of France, was captured as his 
horse fell and rolled over him. 

The French mounted attack on the English left had failed, 
though it was not quite over, for small foolhardy groups, 
undeterred by the fate of their predecessors, kept appearing 
at the hedges and attempting to force their way through. The 
English were now in high good humour; the men at arms, 
with the expression of men watching for a rabbit to bolt, 
stood, weapon in hand, and called to the archers not to spoil 
the sport by shooting at them. They, nothing loath, were 
counting their arrows and looking back to see if further supplies 
were forthcoming. 

The whole engagement had only taken a few minutes. As 
it ceased there was a great clamour on the right, towards the 
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flank of Salisbury’s division. There the mounted men of the 
other Marshal, the Count of Clermont, poured, as it had been 
foreseen they would, a jostling mass of galloping horses in a 
thunder of hoofs, squeezed into a column of fours by hedges 
and banks, sweeping down the Maupertuis road like a torrent 
roaring through a gorge. They spurred their horses on to an 
ever faster pace, yelling “Montjoye Saint Denis’ as the others 
had done. There was not an Englishman in sight. Then sudden- 
ly to either side of the road the bowmen who had been lying 
hidden behind the hedges rose and began to shoot at point- 
blank range into the seething mass. So fast did they shoot and 
so short was therange that they did not draw their bows back to 
their full stretch. To shoot fast was the only thing that mattered. 

Some of the French at the head of the column got through 
and swung round across Salisbury’s front-towards Warwick's 
division. Not so the main body. Nearly every horse was 
wounded; some, maddened by arrow wounds, threw their 
riders and galloped to the rear, but most of them lay kicking 
the armoured men and horses who lay in heaps in the road. 
The rear of Clermont’s column, their advance completely 
blocked, turned down the sunken path which led to the hedge. 
As soon as they were fairly engaged in it the manoeuvre of 
the archers was repeated, and those posted along this road rose, 
and standing elbow to elbow, repeated the slaughter. 

Then there was.a wild shouting as if all the banshees in 
Ireland had been flung into the battle; the Irish contingent 
had hurled itself into what now became a carnage. They 
plunged their long knives into the horses’ bellies, hamstrung 
those that stood halted in the press, sought with their daggers 
for an opening in the men’s armour. Not a banner or pennon 
was left standing or indeed a man. There was nothing but a 
kicking, screaming mass of men and horses on the ground over 
which many rivulets of blood flowed, coagulating into large 
sticky red pools.* 

* Here was killed Count John de Clermont, their Marshal. He fought 
under his banner longer than most, but being struck down, could not get 
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Not a horse from the main body in the hollow road galloped 
to the rear. As in the case of the attack down the main road, 
only the leading files broke free and made for Warwick’s flank. 

Their appearance caused alarm to the English and cheered 
the few survivors of Andreghen’s force still hovering on the 
far side of the hedge, but Salisbury’s division closed in on the 
hedge and the French were obliterated. Only a few horsemen 
forced their way back over the hedges, witness to all who saw 
them of the complete failure of the mounted attack. 

From the English line there were no French in sight, save 
for an occasional horseman making off at his best speed, the 
dead and wounded on their immediate front, and some 
prisoners being led away by squires and hobilars.»* Many men 
removed their helmets to cool themselves, but all gazed 
anxiously forward, knowing that another attack must be on 
the way. They did not have long to wait. Suddenly an im- 
mense concourse of men on foot flowed over the furthest 
ridge, innumerable points of light reflecting from the armour 
and weapons of a vast force.t In a moment the crest was 
alight with scores and scores of banners, still too distant for 
their devices to be discerned. The forward lines disappeared 
in the hollow ahead of them as, following them over the crest, 
more and yet more men were outlined on the horizon. 

The English had ample time to get ready. It was half an 
hour before the first French line appeared on the north ridge 
half a mile away, and nearly as long again before they were 
within bowshot. The Anglo-Gascons had noted that the pace 
of the French was getting slower. Tired men, some almost 
exhausted, leant on their Jances as they walked. But still they 
came on without halt or hesitation. It was then seen that in 


up. His offer of ransom was refused and he was killed. Some said that 
this was because of his dispute the previous day with Chandos, which 
was widely known. 

* Hobilars could be described as light cavalry deriving their name from 
their light mounts, ‘hobbies’. 

t It was the Duke of Normandy’s battle. 
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their front ranks were very many crossbowmen, the arbaletiers, 
stumbling under the burden of their heavy weapons. 

When the French reached the vines their pace slowed further 
as they picked their way between them seeking the alleys, and 
their line bunched on the narrow front imposed on them by 
the English position. 

As soon as they were within two hundred yards of the 
English, the arbaletiers stopped to discharge their loaded cross- 
bows. That moment’s halt was fatal. The quick-shooting bow- 
men had taken them as their targets. Very many of them fell 
before their crossbows reached their shoulders. Still some 
shot their deadly bolts and a few of the English fell, though 
fewer than might have been expected, for the tired Frenchmen 
were not in a position to take good aim, nor was it helpful to 
them to be jostled by men at arms intent only on closing with 
their opponents. The crossbowmen shot a second bolt. They 
were cither hit as they wound their clumsy machines, or out- 
stripped and their view masked by the advancing hordes of 
their own people. Now the English bowmen were shooting 
at ever closer range at the oncoming French. They took fearful 
toll. The whole French line reeled under the shock of the 
whistling arrows, which, at that range, pierced all armour. 
Only when an arrow ricocheted on steel did it fail to penetrate, 
but even then it often inflicted wounds on neighbouring men 
in the packed mass. >. 

There was an immense clamour as the two lines of men at 
arms crashed together. The tired, decimated but far more 
numerous French were further handicapped by having to 
cross the hedge, across which they hurled themselves at the 
solid, fresh, immobile English divisions awaiting them. But 
the shouting did not survive the first impact. None had breath 
to spare from dealing or parrying blows. Men fought grimly, 
singly or in groups, each man wielding his weapon as he had 
long practised, with his life as the stake of his strength and skill. 

Lances, abandoned or broken, were exchanged for battle- 


axe and sword. The sharp clang of metal striking metal jarred 
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recurrently and irregularly through the immense pounding 
sound of blows delivered with maximum strength on cloth 
or leather covered armour. The bowmen had now fallen back 
and were shooting drop shots over the men at arms, whose 
rear ranks, pressed and squeezed against each other, could not 
strike a blow till the men in front either advanced or fell. 

Soon extreme fatigue began to tell against the French. They 
had, before they fought, been submitted to a march of untold 
length and difficulty for men in armour, so that their impact 
on the English had not been as violent as it might otherwise 
have been. The English line had proved to be as firm as a rock. 
It had not moved a foot. 

The greater part of the Prince of Wales’s battle now moved 
up and joined the fighting line. The pressure increased and 
with one accord the English pressed forward, solidly, slowly, 
like a moving iron wall. Inch by inch they gained ground. 
The hedge, now flattened out, was passed. The immense co- 
ordinated effort was telling. Soon great dents were punched 
in the French battle. 

Then bunches of men at the back of the French host, realising 
their force was beginning to withdraw, detached themselves 
in ever greater numbers, making off as best they could any- 
where so long as it was to the rear.* 

The front ranks held for some time longer, then slowly 
began to give way and finally retired, in good order for a 
while; then they, too, broke. Large numbers of led horses 
appeared which were galloped towards the fleeing men. All 
who found mounts made off Eastward at their best speed. 
After this had happened the Duke of Normandy’s battle lost 
all cohesion.t 


* Froissart writes: “The battle of the Duke of Normandy was broad and 
thick in the front, but it was soon thin enough in the rear.” 

1 The flying horsemen were the Duke of Normandy and his brothers. 
Says Froissart, “The sons of the King, the Duke of Normandy, the Count 
de Poitiers and the Count de Touraine, who were very young, too easily 
believed what those under whose management they were placed said to 
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The English were exultant, but too weary to cheer. Only 
some individuals or groups, fresher or stronger than the rest, 
started in pursuit. But hardly had they done so than mounted 
knights, evidently sent by the Prince, appeared shouting to 
the men to hold back and that any man who broke ranks 
would answer with his life for his disobedience. Then a great 
shout for water was raised along the English lines; “Water in 
the name of God, water for Christ’s sake; Holy Mother, 
water; water, water,”’ was the universal cry. 

Very few of the English remained standing; helmets re- 
moved, breathing hard, they lay down. Presently the more 
energetic were readjusting displaced armour, making small 
repairs, hammering out dents, sharpening the edges of swords, 
but still the clamour for water went on. 

Some prisoners were sitting among the men, like their 
captors too tired to move. 

Suddenly there was a movement among the men lying in 
my vicinity. Someone was pointing to the feet of the prisoners. 
The iron toes of the knights and men at arms had been either 
wrenched off or unriveted, and none of them wore spurs. A 
man got up, looked along the hedge and saw the French dead 
were in the same case. A Gascon knight questioned the prisoners 
and called out that this had been done by order of the King of 
France so that they could walk with less difficulty. 

Then, in spite of their universal thirst, an enormous, an 
homeric laugh shook the English ranks for the second time 
that morning as the joke was passed from group to group. 
The commoner sort were saying that if lack of toes had enabled 
their prisoners to walk with measured, if slow steps into 
captivity, it was\a sad omission on their King’s part not to 
have bared their heels so that they could run away to serve him 


them: however, the Lord Guiscard d’Angle and Sir John de Saintre, who 
were near the Count de Poitiers, would not fly, but rushed into the thickest 
of the combat. The three sons of the King, according to the advice given 
them, galloped away, with upwards of eight hundred lances who had never 
been near the enemy, and took the road to Chauvigny.” 
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another day. Spurs and horses would never have come in 
more useful. But the knights were at pains to put an end to 
this rough jesting, contrary to the rules of chivalry, which 
allowed you to kill a man whose ransom you would not 
accept, but not to make a butt of him once he had surrendered 
his arms. Nevertheless curious inquiries were made as to 
whether any other rules had been enforced on the attackers, 
and it was ascertained that their lances had been cut down to 
four or five feet. 

The archers alone, a law unto themselves, paid no attention 
to the order not to move forward. In spite of their enormous 
exertions, being less heavily armed, they were not as tired as 
the rest. Their quest was arrows, and to recover them they 
ranged four or five hundred yards beyond the line of men at 
arms. It was remarkable how their practised eyes located 
unerringly shafts half buried in the ground. Those embedded 
in man or beast were not so difficult to find. Clearly it mattered 
not whether the target was still alive or dead. Foot on chest or 
face they pulled the arrows out of throat or leg, suddenly, 
violently, quickly, so that the prostrate victim should not 
have time to move and so break the shaft. Horses were treated 
in the same way. 

A few of our wounded were being helped by comrades 
who removed their armour in part or in whole and bound 
their wounds with strips cut from their own clothing. Some 
monks, evidently thinking the battle over, appeared from 
nowhere but seemed to be more intent on administering the 
last rites to the dying than on tending the less seriously wound- 
ed. At last men from the baggage train appeared carrying 
great skinfuls of water and leading horses similarly laden. The 
lines rose as if responding to a magic call and formed jostling 
groups round the carriers. 

Recalling the circumstances later it seemed that it was 
about then that the mounted detachment of men at arms and 
archers which had remained with the Prince of Wales got on 
their horses and slipped quietly away towards Beauvoir Hill, 
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to the right. They were led by the unmistakable Captal de 
Buch in silvery armour. 

The mass of the Anglo-Gascons were evidently too tired, 
too wearied by the enormous effort of the hand-to-hand 
fighting to think of anything but resting their weary limbs. 
Presently, however, some gathered round the monks and 
knelt in prayer, acknowledging the thankfulness of all that, 
in spite of their lack of numbers, victory had been theirs. 

Having drunk, nearly the whole army stretched out on the 
ground where they had fought, and many fell asleep, knights 
by their squires, hobilars by men at arms, bannerets alongside 
foot soldiers. The archers, in front of the line again, were lying 
in their ‘herses’, their bows beside them. 

But not all the English were exhausted. Neither the Prince 
of Wales nor the few great lords about him, nor the bannerets 
whe formed his staff, had fought. They had all remained 
mounted and never ceased scanning the horizon. Every now 
and then a horseman cantered off to Beauvoir Hill with the 
manifest intention of obtaining a wider view and of learning 
from the two mounted men who were posted there, clearly 
outlined against the skyline, if they had observed anything. 
This watchfulness, this obvious anxiety, could only mean that 
the English leaders thought that a further attack was possible. 
Indeed it could not have escaped their attention that the 
standard of France, the golden fleur de lys on a blue field 
denoting the presence of King John, had not been seen. 

This period, it struck me afterwards, cannot have been 
other than one of acute anxiety for the Black Prince and his 
advisers, for King John was not the man to shun a fight, nor 
was it thinkable that, having challenged the Prince so haughtily 
that very morning, he would sheepishly withdraw without 
striking a blow. Surely, as they looked with such varied ex- 
pressions of expectancy to the North, the English captains 
must have been recalling to each other the banners no one had 
yet seen, those that would have denoted the presence of the 
greatest lords and their contingents, the detachments from 
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Burgundy, Poitou, Bourbon and many others. If such were 
the thoughts of the Black Prince and his companions, they can 
only have been sure of one thing. If the French King was 
going to fight he would follow his defeated vanguard. He 
would never attempt an impossibly difficult flank attack. 

Half an hour passed. The Anglo-Gascon army was still 
stretched out on the ground. Everyone in the ranks was sleep- 
ing now. The horses, with drooping heads, had given up hope 
of fodder. A few men had appeared from the rear with faggots 
and pots to prepare a meal from which, however, an important 
ingredient was missing—meat. The cooks carried only flaccid 
bags of flour. Crows in large numbers were cawing and disput- 
ing over the dead on the slope. Vultures were circling over- 
head, then dropping like stones among the crows they dis- 
persed. 

Suddenly the heralds by the Black Prince sounded their 
shrill alarm again. On and on they blew, the depressing fright- 
ening note pitched high, then trailing off into a wail, then 
pitched high again. The whole army sat bolt upright. In 
a moment the men were on their feet, though some got up 
rather stiffly. All were looking at the farthest ridge. There 
was no cheering now, no jokes. The prevailing mood was first 
incredulity, then astonishment, then alarm, as it was seen that 
an immense body of men, vastly outnumbering the English 
and evidently far more numerous than the first, was swarming 
down the distant slope. As before, row after row topped the 
rise, but they were denser, thicker, occupying an even wider 
front than had the first attack. These fresh assailants were on 
foot and in mail or plate armour like their predecessors, and 
the pennons and standards above them were so numerous as 
to give the impression of washing fluttering on a line stretched 
over shimmering waters. 

The expression on the faces of many of those about me was 
one of concern and even of alarm. There was no sign of panic, 
but some were angry. These, voicing their resentment, gained 
support for the indignation they expressed. 


Gt 
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“What is this?” I gathered they were saying. “What kind 
of leadership have we that we should be called upon to fight 
twice in a morning a force so much larger than our own? Is 
there no end to it? See, more and more of them are coming.” 
And the murmurs grew more clamant and gained in vigour 
and asperity as men loudly voiced their discontent, using words 
as a cloak for their apprehension. 

Even knights and bannerets who should have known better 
gave vent to outspoken criticism. “Why had the Prince left 
more than half his force back in Guienne? It is here they 
should have been, then we would have had a chance. All these 
great lords must have known how many were these French- 
men. Why did we not get away while there was yet time?” 
Some wounded men who had been content to lie where they 
were, decided to hobble off to the rear, accompanied no doubt 
by unwounded comrades whose compassionate feeling the 
oncoming French had stimulated. 

So great was the dismay that it even spread to those about 
the Prince of Wales. One even cried out, so loud he could be 
heard by many, ““Alas, we are beaten!’’ But the Prince turned 
on him savagely and shouted, “Thou liest, thou knave, if thou 
sayest we can be conquered as long as I live.” 

His anger may well have proved the spur of his inspiration, 
goading him to take a daring decision. That moment proved 
him to be a great captain, one who combined supreme courage 
with insight into men’s minds. He was outnumbered? Then 
let surprise make up for his dearth of troops. His men were 
dismayed? Then-channel their innate courage into the wild 
rush of action. He staked his all, his very life on these factors, 
weighed in the flash of a thought against the only other 
solution: to await attack with his tired men against an over- 
whelming force. This might well have meant defeat within 
the hour. ‘In a very loud voice he called out the order to bring 
up the horses and for all to mount. His bannerets galloped off 
to repeat the order down the line.* 


* It is likely that the Prince had considered the possibility of a mounted 
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As it swept down the line an immense enthusiasm 
seized the English army. It was as if the spirit of victory 
had spread its wings over the island host, urging it 
forward. Grooms and servants of all kinds were tightening the 
girths of the tethered horses, putting in bits, adjusting the 
armour of those thus harnessed. Pages had gathered the reins of 
the more important men’s horses, racing them to their masters, 
while the others, five and six together, were brought up by 
hurrying men, trotting so fast that their armour jingled. 

Other pages were helping men at arms adjust armour that 
had been slackened. The mounted archers too, and they were 
the greater number, had dashed off to find their horses, bows 
strung, tightening their wrist guards, their bracers, as they ran. 

It took no more than twenty minutes for the English army 
to be mounted. By then the pages had pushed and heaved the 
more heavily armoured men into the saddle, even those whose 
horses had come up late, and fitted their clumsy ironclad feet 
into the stirrups. 

As an old cavalryman myself, I thought this a considerable 
feat to have achieved in the time, considering the distance 
from which some of the horses had been brought. 

During the last few minutes of the mounting I had been 
watching with special interest a little scene which is as vivid 
to me as any experience I have lived through. A very big 
knight had been pacing up and down with every sign of 
exasperated impatience as he waited for his mount, looking 
towards the horse lines, praying and cursing alternately, 
both with equally loud vigour. Then at the very last 
moment his page appeared, running as hard as he could, leading 
the charger whose accoutrements clanged with the noise of a 
tinker’s runaway cart. 


action from the outset, for not only were the horses at hand, but it will be 
remembered all the knights and men at arms had kept on their spurs, a con- 
siderable hindrance considering their size, for men fighting on foot. The 
manoeuvre of the Captal de Buch proves how alive he was to the use of 
mounted men. 
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The boy, his long hair streaming behind him, pink with 
excitement and effort, was a beautiful child. When he stopped 
by his master I saw that he looked up at him with immense 
blue eyes in which lights seemed to shine. The knight was not 
impressed. With a clumsy awkward gesture he tried to cuff 
the page’s ear with the open palm of his iron-ribbed gauntlet, 
but the boy dodged, so that only his cap was knocked off, a 
pretty black affair to which a long feather was fastened by a 
jewelled clasp. Bent, he ran out of reach and, quite unper- 
turbed, seized the knight’s leg, hoisting him into the saddle. 
Then he put his master’s near side foot in the stirrup and racing 
round did the same with the other foot. He did not stop to 
pick up the cap, which must have been a precious possession, 
but stood watching his liege-lord. : 

The whole line began to move, and with it the knight. At 
that moment, and to my intense astonishment, the page vaulted 
on to the great horse’s back behind the high saddle which he 
held with one hand. The knight may well have been unaware 
of his presence, for he made no sign. 

The page had drawn a tiny dagger which he waved exultant- 
ly, and the last I saw of the pair was the cherry-coloured hose 
of the lad as his legs hung on either side of the big horse. 
Having lost sight of them for a while, I picked them up again, 
a long way off, pinpoints of colour when the line had broken 
into a trot. I felt a poignant anxiety about the boy’s safety. 
A yearning to know what happened to him haunted me and, 
strangely enough, does still. Did he die within the hour or did 
he live to tell his. grandchildren of what happened on the 
glorious day of Poitiers? 

I profoundly hope he survived the battle, for 1 owe him a 
debt of gratitude for having given me a glimpse of a splendid 
thing, a brave boy’s dream fulfilled. But whether his life 
ended before noon that September morning, or whether he 
lived to be an old man matters little, for he had had his perfect 
moment and, in either case, would now have been dead these 
six hundred years. 
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tiding page had merged now formed a long line of massed 
horsemen in front of the obliterated hedge. The formation 
was not unlike what would have been called in my time a 
line of massed squadron, but in this case the place of squadrons 
was taken by large irregular blocks of horsemen riding under 
the banners of their own feudal lords or bannerets. 

The Black Prince took his place in front of the line, and all 
saw Sir John Chandos approach him, then fall behind when the 
Black Prince’s Banner placed himself in front of his master.* 

The Prince waved his sword and the line moved forward. 
The mounted archers followed on the heels of the men at arms 
and a great number of foot soldiers and unmounted archers 
followed, each body looking to the banner of its leader among 
the mounted men. The pace was a slow walk as it should be, 
the horses settling into their places, the riders careful to keep 
in line. These mounted men cannot have had much if any 
practice in charging in numbers, yet discipline, an innate 
appreciation of the fact that cohesion was more important 
than individual prowess, prevented any man from trying to 
get ahead of his neighbours. In this they revealed a fundamental 
difference between themselves and the French chivalry. 

As the English line reached the brow of the plateau, those 
about the Prince were seen to argue with him, evidently insist- 
ing that he should fall behind, which he did. A proportion of 
his own battle, on a signal, halted behind him, forming a 
reserve which presently followed the moving line, the two 


* According to Froissart, Sir John Chandos rode up to the Prince and said 
“Sir, do now push forward, for the day is ours; God will this day put it in 
your hand. Let us make for our adversary the King of France, for where he 
is will lie the main stress of the business: I well know that his valour will not 
let him fly; and he will remain with us if it please God and St George; but 
he must be well fought with; and you have before said, that you would show 
yourself this day a good knight.” And the Prince replied: “John, get for- 
ward; you shall not see me turn my back this day, but I will always be 
among the foremost.” He then said to Sir Walter Woodland, his banner- 
bearer, “Banner, advance in the name of God and St George.” 
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main battles, those of Warwick and Salisbury, led by the two 
Earls, opening out to fill the gap. 

As soon as the English horsemen were fairly engaged on the 
gentle slope ahead of them, they broke into a trot, still keeping 
an amazingly good line as they rode over the flattened-out 
vines. The great French host of the King was now streaming 
over the ridge, also coming downhill. At this moment the 
English beheld an amazing and very encouraging sight. Right 
away to their right appeared the Captal de Buch leading his 
force, whose presence there few were aware of. He was riding 
at a furious pace downhill, his men in two lines behind him 
two horses’ lengths apart. The Captal’s banner, known to all, 
was fluttering bravely in the van. But, more amazing still, 
this Anglo-Gascon mounted force was seen to be tearing 
through a large French dismounted formation whose presence 
none on the English side had suspected, which had apparently 
nothing to do with King John’s division from which it was 
separated by a considerable distance. This body, also made up 
of dismounted knights and men at arms, was clearly observed 
by the English main body to be completely overwhelmed, for 
nothing could be seen of it but figures running from the 
mounted men or throwing down their arms.* 

The advancing English, now moving faster, could note the 
hail of arrows falling on the disorganised mass, as the archers 
with the Captal de Buch flung themselves off their horses and 
shot their fastest. Better still, they could observe the effect on 
the French King’s division of the avalanche of mounted men 
galloping straight for their flank yelling the war cry of “Saint 
George and Guienne”. 

King John’s meh cannot have known how small was the 
Captal’s force. It must have seemed very formidable to them, 
even more alarming than the whole body of the English army 
which they could see coming down on their front, a solid iron 

* This was either a wing or the rearmost formation of the Duke of 


Orléans’ division which was withdrawing, part of it in headlong flight, with- 
out having engaged or even seen the English. 
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wave gaining in momentum every moment—yet there was 
no panic among them. Banner after banner on the left turned 
to meet the Captal, men running to form some sort of line 
to that front, the remainder of the King’s division plodding 
solidly and steadily forward. 

The main body of the English, still keeping excellent line, 
had begun to canter half-way down the slope and only broke 
into the nearest approach to a gallop the heavy horses were 
capable of when some three hundred yards from the French. 
By wonderful timing or great good fortune they met the 
French as these reached the foot of the slope down which they 
were riding. 

There were many crossbowmen in the French front rank. 
These fired their bolts bravely enough, but never a second one. 

A modern big-game hunter requires steadiness and nerve to 
face a charging elephant or lion when armed with a good heavy 
two-barrelled gun. A man in armour charging you on an 
armoured horse with lance at rest would be no less alarming. 
The crossbowmen melted away as the English mounted line, 
shouting with one accord “Saint George and Guienne”, 
struck the heavily armed dismounted French chivalry like a 
tornado. The impact knocked over rank after rank like nine- 
pins. The shortened French lances were of little avail against 
the long English ones with the weight of galloping horses 
behind them. By the time the impetus of the English charge 
had slackened, King John’s great battle had broken into groups, 
some small, some large, but fighting hard. Then the English 
bowmen, their horses discarded, came into action; surrounding 
this body and that, they assailed them with their cloth yard 
shafts at point-blank range, inflicting terrible carnage, and 
there were none to shoot back. 

It had been a question of minutes. King John’s battle, the 
strongest of all the French formations, itself many times larger 
than the whole Anglo-Gascon army, was beaten beyond hope 
of retrieve. 

The German contingent of the Counts of Nassau and Saltz- 
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burg, what was left of it after its support of the Marshals’ 
mounted attack, had remained on horseback. These men 
rallied round the banner of Ludwig von Concibras, whose 
banner bore five red roses on a silver field, until they also, 
together with their mounts, were literally rolled over. 

My impression of the battle now began to fade. My last 
clear picture was of the English archers shooting savagely at 
groups of Frenchmen whose numbers dwindled fast, then 
darting forward sword in hand to stab at some prostrate 
figure.* 

Then came a vista of nebulous nightmare scenes—indistinct 
but loud arguments here and there about ransoms, followed 
all too often by the blow of an axe and the collapse of a man 
struck down. Groups of men with nothing to buy their lives 
with were being butchered. As I felt my way back into my 
own time I found it no solace and no excuse to remember that 
blood was up and that relief from fear often finds expression 
in cruel retaliation. It was with infinite sadness that I beheld 
for the last time an immense field strewn with dead as far as 
eye could see, among whom lay, I knew, those bearing the 
noblest names in France. 


Heureux ceux qui sont morts dans une juste guerre, 
Heureux les épis murs et les blés moissonnés . . . 


After-knowledge tanght me that, in their last stand, the men 
of France had drawn together according to their provinces, 
feeling that in this great disaster hope could only be sought 
among those whose accents they knew, under the banners of 
the lords of their own lands. 

The Duke of Athens, Constable of France, fought surround- 
ed by his division at the foot of the ridge. Higher up the slope 
the Duke of Bourbon valiantly resisted, surrounded by knights 
from the ‘Bourbonnais. Near by were grouped the nobles of 


* “The English archers shot so well, that none dared to come within reach 


of their arrows, and they put to death many who could not ransom them- 
selves.” Froissart, p. 220. 
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Poitou and their men: the lords of Pons, Partenay, Dampmaire, 
Montabouton, Surgéres, Jean de Saintré, Guiscard d’Angle, 
d’Argenton, Rimiéres, Montrande, the Vicomte de Roche- 
chouart, the Count of Aulnoy. The knights from Burgundy 
had come together and so had those from Auvergne, the lords 
of Marcueil and de la Tour together with the lords of Chalen- 
ton, de la Montagne, Rochefort and others. Those from 
Limousin were grouped round the lords of Naruel and de 
Buffitre, and the men from Picardy had rallied to Arnault de 
Renneval, Geoffrey de St Dizier and other northern knights. 
Very few escaped death or capture. 

The Scottish contingent under Lord Douglas suffered very 
severely. Many were taken prisoners, more were slain. When 
he saw that the discomfiture was complete Douglas fled, so 
great was his fear of being captured by the English. 

I wish my vision had included a scene depicted by Froissart 
which I read of later: the Black Prince, riding forward, passed 
many prisoners being led away, some of whom he knew. 
He recognised among others the Castellan of Amposta, whom 
he had seen earlier that day in the suite of the Cardinal de 
Talleyrand Périgord. Then he came on the dead body of the 
Cardinal’s own nephew, Messire Robert de Duras, proof 
positive that the Prelate’s men had joined the Prince’s enemies 
as soon as they had left his presence. In a fit of cold rage, he 
ordered two of his squires and three archers to place the body 
on a shield, carry it to Poitiers and there seek out the Cardinal 
and present it to him, saying that they came from the Prince 
of Wales who sent him the message: “With this token I 
salute you.” 

So angry was a that he called out that the Castellan of 
Amposta was to be brought back so that his head should be 
struck off, but Sir John Chandos, who had not left his side all 
day, intervened. “My Lord,” he said, “do not think of such 
things at the moment when you must look to others of the 
greatest importance.” 


The Castellan, walking back among the dispirited crowd of 
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prisoners, did not know what cause he had for thankfulness. 

But I have no regrets at having had no glimpse of the 
pursuit which followed right up to Poitiers where, the inhabi- 
tants having shut their gates, there was great butchery on the 
causeway before the Clain river gate. Says Froissart, “such 
numbers were killed and wounded, that several surrendered 
the moment they saw an Englishman: and there were many 
English archers who had four, five, or six prisoners.” There 
were, however, some French knights who, in spite of their 
overwhelming defeat, fought magnificently with their backs 
to the mercilessly closed gate until they fell or were drowned 
in the Clain.* 

Since childhood I had known of King John’s gallant fight 
and of how his young son Prince Philip, aged 14, had stood 
behind him giving him warning of the attacks made upon 
him. “Father, guard yourself to the right. Father, parry to the 
left.” And the King would turn, raising his battle-axe against 
the new enemy pointed out by the boy. It is a splendid picture 
of which France may well be proud, her brave King, fighting 
to the very last of his strength, with his brave son at his side, 
too immature to bear arms but plucky enough to stand by his 
father in this deadly encounter. The courage of the pair, the 
grown man and his son, echoes down the centuries. Of such 
memories are great nations made, from such roots do they gain 
their strength. 2 

* The long list of those buried in the Convent of the Fréres Mineurs in 
Poitiers and in the Church of the Fréres Précheurs is a melancholy enum- 
eration of all that was noble and brave in the Kingdom of France who died 
that day. In the latter Church, to the right of the Altar, the Duke of Bourbon, 
on the opposite side the Maréchal de Clermont, lower down Sire Aubert 
d’Anget, then the Vicomte de Rochechouart, in the middle of the choir 
Aymée de la Rochefoucault, at its entrance Jean de Sancerre, in the Chapel 


of St Magdalene, Jean de St Dizier, in the same Chapel, Thibault de Laval, 
Walter de Montagu, etc., etc. 


In the Convent of the Fréres Mineurs were buried the Duke of Athens, 
Constable of France, the Bishop of Chilons, Vicomte de Chauvigny, Jean 
de Bourbon, Geoffrey de St Dizier, Aymery de la Barre, Robert de Chalus, 
etc. etc. Sixty-one knights in this Church alone. 
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The story of the King’s capture is well known. The battle 
over, Chandos said to the Prince: “Sir, it will be proper for 
you to halt here, and plant your banner on top of this bush, 
which will serve to rally your forces, that seem very much 
scattered; for I do not see any banners or pennons of the 
French nor any considerable bodies able to rally against us; 
and you must refresh yourself a little, as I perceive you are 
very much heated.” And so it was done. The banner of the 
Prince was placed on a high bush; the minstrels began to play, 
and the trumpeters and clarions blew their calls. 

The Prince of Wales took off his helmet and the knights 
attendant on his person and belonging to his chamber soon 
had a small pavilion pitched, crimson in colour, which the 
Prince entered. Liquor was brought to him and to those with 
him, whose numbers were constantly increased by knights 
returning from the battlefield surrounded by their prisoners. 
The Prince then bethought himself of the King of France. 
None had news of him, but all were certain he had not fled, 
so he must be either dead or a prisoner. Thereupon the Prince 
said to the Earl of Warwick and Lord Cobham, “I beg you 
to mount your horses and ride over the field so that on your 
return you may bring me some certain intelligence of him.” 

King John had done fighting and was now alone with his 
son.* About him was a crowd of excited men, who shouted, 
“Surrender, surrender, or you are a dead man,” and they 
tugged and pulled at him, trying to prevent their neighbours 
laying claim to him. 

Says Froissart: “It so happened that a young Knight from 
St Omer, Denys de Morbeque, who was in English service, 
having fled his country after killing a man in an affray in his 


native town, saw what was afoot, and being powerfully built, 


* The Lord of Chargny, who carried the King’s Sovereign Standard, was 
felled as he held it. Says Froissart: “King John on his part proved himself 
a good Knight; and if the fourth of his people had behaved as well, the day 
would have been his own. Scarcely any who were with the King attempted 
to escape.” 
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forced his way through the crowd and said to the King in 
good French: ‘Sire, Sire, surrender yourself.’ The King’s 
position was dangerous, and he felt desperate, yet the rules of 
chivalry must be obeyed, and he could only surrender to a 
Knight. “To whom,’ he cried, ‘to whom shall I surrender 
myself?’ Then, trying to dominate the clamour, he called: 
‘Where is my cousin the Prince of Wales? If I could see him, 
I would speak to him.’ And Sir Denys called back, “He is not 
here, but surrender yourself to me and I will lead you to him.’ 
‘But who are you?’ asked the King, and Sir Denys then told 
him his name and explained that he was a Knight in English 
service, having been barred from his own country. Satisfied, 
the King gave him his right-hand gauntlet in token of sur- 
render.* But this was not the end of the trouble. Powerful 
though he was, Sir Denys was being pressed back with blows 
and separated from the King by a mob of English and Gascons 
who pulled him this way, and that, fighting among them- 
selves for his possession. “He is mine,’ shouted one. ‘He is ours,’ 
shouted others, pulling him off. The King remonstrated in 
vain, saying, ‘Gentlemen, I pray you conduct me and my son 
in a courteous manner to my cousin the Prince; and do not 
make a riot about my capture, for I am so great a Lord that 
IT can make all sufficiently rich.’ ” 

The King’s remonstrance eased the furious disputing for a 
moment, but as soon‘as he moved it broke out afresh and he 
was in great danger at the hands of these furious men. Then, 
fortunately, the emissaries of the Prince appeared. They had 
ridden to a small hillock the better to observe the confused 
scene. Dead and wounded men were lying about everywhere. 
A stream of people, mounted and on foot, were disappearing 
over the skyline towards Poitiers. Small groups, prisoners and 


* Many» rival claims for the King’s capture were adjudicated later by 
the Black Prince in Bordeaux. Some, no doubt including that of my 
brother officer's ancestor, were accepted as valid enough to be confirmed 
and rewarded, but the most substantial one was recognised to be that of 
Denys de Morbeque. 
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their captors, were making their slow way back to the English 
line, but they noticed a larger bunch which moved slowly, 
then stopped, then moved again. They could see the flash of 
raised weapons. The two lords, guessing what this might 
portend, galloped toward the group. Arriving on the fringe, 
they called out, asking what was afoot, and were told that it 
was the King of France who was a prisoner and that upwards 
of ten knights and squires (each backed by his own men) 
claimed him as their man. Thereupon the two noblemen rode 
their horses into the crowd, making their way by main force, 
and ordered all to draw aside. They then commanded, in the 
Prince’s name and under pain of instant death, that every man 
should keep his distance and not approach unless ordered or 
desired to do so. This stern enjoinder had its effect and all fell 
back behind the King. The two emissaries dismounted, and 
having made profound obeisance before the King, mounted 
him and his son on their horses, and conducted him quietly 
to the Prince. As the King was brought to him, the Prince 
made him a low obeisance and with great courtesy and kindly 
words, ordered wine and spices to be offered to him and then 
conducted him to a pavilion where he could rest until supper, 
when he hoped to entertain him. 

It was later, too, that I learnt from Froissart and others 
that it was not till after vespers that the majority of the English 
and Gascons rejoined the camp. When they were all collected 
they found they had twice as many prisoners as the total of 
their own force. This put them in high good humour. 

The prisoners, as the records note, found English and Gascons 
very civil and many were set at liberty at once on their promis- 
ing to appear in Bordeaux before Christmas and there pay 
their ransom. The sums demanded were settled without quib- 
bling by the prisoners themselves, for the English had declared 
publicly that they did not wish to deal so harshly with any 
knight or squire that “his ransom should be so burdensome 
as to prevent his following the profession of arms, or advancing 
his fortune’. 
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The ransoms nevertheless seemed intolerably heavy to the 
miserable down-trodden serfs who had to pay them. That at 
the behest of their lords they should have to find the money 
to liberate those freely described as the runaways of Poitiers 
proved to be the straw that finally broke the patience of the 
peasantry of Central France, especially in Brie, in the Valois 
country and in the districts about Beauvais, Laon and Soissons. 
This exaction on top of so many others, added to the ravages 
of robber bands and of English forays, drove the peasantry 
into furious and sanguinary insurrection. They were known 
as the Jacques, from Jacques Bonhomme, a generic name for 
a peasant, and the rebellion is known to history as the Jacquerie. 

It wakes to this day feelings of horror in France, for the 
maddened and uncontrolled peasantry perpetrated the most 
abominable cruelties. Amongst other things they roasted a 
gentleman before his family, forced them and the household 
to eat of his flesh, then raped all the women before killing them. 
Chateau after chateau was burnt and the inmates tortured to 
death. The Jacques attacked Meaux where many noble ladies 
had taken refuge, but succour came to the fortress. The 
Captal de Buch, although counted as English, taking advantage 
of the truce then existing between the Kingdoms of France 
and England, joined the King of Navarre and the Count of 
Poix in their response to the call for help of the beleaguered 
nobility. t 

When the Jacques attacked the citadel its gates opened and 
out poured a well-armed host which set upon the surprised 
and ill-armed peasants, killing most of them. Then followed 
terrible repressions. Eight hundred Jacques were killed at 
Clermont. Three hundred were burnt in a monastery in which 
they had taken refuge. It is reckoned that 20,000 persons were 
massacred by the infuriated nobility. The Jacquerie lasted a 
month from 21st May till 24th June 1358. 

To return to the day of the battle: at dusk the Prince sent 
his principal officers to bid the King to supper together with 
his greatest nobles—his son Prince Philip, Sir James of Bourbon, 
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the Lord John of Artois, the Counts of Tancarville, Estampes, 
Dammartin, Graville and Partenay. These sat at the King’s 
table, many more knights sat down at others. 

The King’s table was on a raised platform and well provided. 
The Prince served him and the other tables also, refusing King 
John’s entreaties to sit down. “The Prince said he was not 
worthy of such an honour nor did it appertain to him to seat 
himself at the table of so great a King, or of so valiant a man 
as he had shown himself by his action that day.” Addressing 
himself to the King he said: “ “Dear Sir, do not make a poor 
meal because the Almighty God has not gratified your wishes 
in the event of this day; for be assured that my Lord and 
Father will show you every honour and friendship in his 
power, and will arrange your ransom so reasonably, that you 
will hence-forward always remain friends. In my opinion, 
you have cause to be glad that the success of this battle did not 
turn out as you desired; for you have this day acquired such 
high renown for prowess that you have surpassed all the best 
Knights on your side. I do not, dear Sir, say this to flatter you, 
for all those on our side who have seen and observed the 
actions of each party have unanimously allowed this to be 
your due, and decree you the prize and garland for it.’ At 
the end of the speech there were murmurs of praise heard 
from everyone; and the French said the Prince had spoken 
nobly and truly, and that he would be one of the most gallant 
princes of Christendom, if God should grant him life to 
pursue his career of glory.”* 

Not far from where the princely banquet must have taken 
place is a spot now known as La Dolerie (probably from the 
old French word dolent, sad, depressed). It is situated between 
where the English left had stood and the hamlet of Les Bordes. 
Possibly it was there that a number of terrified and sullen 
peasants were collected and bidden to dig big collective graves 
by the light of torches. More bodies were being constantly 
brought in, but we may be certain that there were far more, 

* Froissart’s Chronicles, p. 226. 
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even close by, than the poor serfs could carry, and we can 
also be sure that there were sinister figures hovering in the 
shadows, battlefield thieves, intent on collecting what they 
could and quite ready to finish off a wounded man the better 
to rob him, Armour was precious, but there was too much of 
it and it was too heavy for this human carrion to carry away. 

It may well be that it was to La Dolerie that many prisoners 
of the lesser sort were brought, who being unable to ransom 
themselves were, in great part, killed. No proof of this exists, 
but the story that many common soldiers were killed after 
the battle by being beheaded long persisted. 

The sinister antecendents, if such they were, have been 
forgotten, but La Dolerie remains a dismal name, advertising 
this reverse side of chivalry as it was then understood. 


I must have remained for some time sitting on the ground 
wondering at what I had seen, recapturing this incident or 
that. Some figures and faces lingered on, clear and distinct. 
In particular a swarthy roman-nosed fellow whose face I 
had only seen in profile. His expression was hard. He had sat 
beside me for some time, always looking North from where 
the French would come. He had done nothing in particular, 
yet his face I remembered particularly. 

Presently I got up, It was evening now. The countryside 
was empty of movement and of sound and this was disquieting. 
The vast concourse must still be there, but invisible. They 
must be cooking their dinners, tending the horses, drinking. 
I felt alone and lost, groping my way back from an immense 
distance to something more normal than the mediaeval army 
I seemed to have-fitted into so easily. 

The empty fields about me were ghostly. I walked a few 
yards looking on the ground about me, then realised I was 

ie ’ ‘ . . 
searching ‘for the page's cap with its feather and jewelled clasp. 
When I found nothing I straightened myself with something 
like a catch in my breath, as if this were a heart-breaking 
disappointment. Then, as I turned, the hedge confronted me, 
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huge and strong, having grown again in a moment, and this 
too was frightening. 

It was necessary to break the spell, and it occurred to me 
that there was something I needed to understand. 

The episodes of the battle were clear enough, save one. 
What was the large body of French troops the Captal de Buch 
had ridden into and defeated, who were they? Where did 
they come from, what had they intended to do? Later, back 
in England, I found out who they were, but what had befallen 
them can only be surmised. They were the rear portion of the 
Duke of Orléans’ battle which was as large as that of the Duke 
of Normandy. They never attempted to attack the English 
position. The Duke of Orléans, the King’s brother, was only 
twenty, not much older than his nephew the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, the Dauphin, who was the King’s son and heir. The 
Orléans division counted thirty-six banners and twice as many 
pennons, and was of itself stronger than the total Anglo- 
Gascon force. It was dismounted like that of Normandy and 
the King’s division but had retained a mounted body of a 
thousand men. 

Why the Orléans division took no part in the fighting is a 
mystery. 

The French plan had evidently been to attack in four 
successive phases. The first, the mounted attack, was that led 
by the two Marshals, Clermont and Andreghen. It had been 
intended that it should be closely followed by the attack of 
the Normandy division, but this attack was inordinately 
delayed, perhaps because of bad staff work, a miscalculation 
of the distance to be covered, or lack of appreciation of the 
difficulty the men in mail and plate armour would have in 
walking so far. Also the immense French force must have 
been widely scattered owing to the need to find food 
and forage. Collecting its different contingents must have 
been a slow, uncertain business. This division, or at least its 
van, fought hard but was eventually beaten back by the 
English. 
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It is highly probable that the Orléans division was at least 
as far behind the Normandy division as the latter had been 
behind the mounted attack. As it was never even seen by the 

English it cannot have crossed the furthest ridge, that is, its 
main body cannot ever have been within a mile and a half of 
them, and probably somewhat to the East of the general axis 
of the advance. 

The most likely explanation is that the Orléans division, 
out of sight of the battle, had its first news of how it was 
going from fugitives, the scattered survivors of the Marshals’ 
mounted attack. Defeated men never belittle the strength of 
those who put them to flight. The Orléans host halted. 
Accounts of the period give us a clue as to what they were 
probably told: of the wholesale slaughter of those whom all 
knew were the flower of their army. “Veritable hails of arrows 
which pierced the strongest armour had assailed them.” “All 
the horses had been wounded and became unmanageable.” 
“Shrieking savages as well as men at arms had cut the throats 
of all those who fell."” An unpleasant story for a young com- 
mander of under twenty-one. His two young nephews, the 
Counts of Poitiers and of Touraine, the King’s younger sons, 
were as thoroughly bewildered as he was. There was no 
one to tender good advice, though plenty to voice sombre 
opinions. 

Seemingly much agitation ensued. The responsibility of 
those answerable for-the safety of the Princes, the children of 
France as they were called, was great and may have obscured 
their judgment. “We ought to have the King’s orders,” 
was certainly said by men who knew that this was impossible, 
for none knew his whereabouts, and in any event there was 
no time to seek him out. That this happened can be asserted 
with confidence because men in such a dilemma invariably 
do just that! They express the futile wish to consult someone 
in authority but out of reach who they think might take a 
decision which eludes them or which they shun, “If only 
So-and-so were here; if only we could ask So-and-so,” has 
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been said by weak men before the day of the Black Prince 
and will be repeated by others long after our time. It is probable 
that indecision still prevailed when the men of the Orléans 
division observed the Normandy division in flight. 

The first to stream by were the formations that had been in 
rear of the attack but had not been engaged. Among these 
were many who had secured horses. Riding with them were 
the Duke of Normandy and his retinue who galloped up to 
join the other Princes of the blood with the Orléans division. 
Then, from where they stood, they saw in the distance the 
main body of the Normandy division stumbling back. This 
was obviously battle-scarred and weary, evidently having 
suffered heavy casualties. It was followed by the remnant of 
what had been the front line. 

The leaders of the Orléans battle may well have thought 
that the English would appear in pursuit at any moment. It is 
highly probable that the Princes abandoned the field soon 
after the Duke of Normandy had joined them. With them 
galloped off “upwards of eight hundred lances who had never 
been near the enemy”, says Froissart. Not a very creditable 
episode. However important the safety of the Princes, it 
hardly justified abandoning the King without orders and 
without attempting to find out how he fared. Fortunately 
there was an exception; two are better than none, and two 
knights would not flee. The Lord Guiscard d’Angle and Sir 
Jean de Saintré,* guardians of the Count of Poitiers, did not 
thus interpret their duty, but went off to join those who had 
a stomach to fight. 

Similarly, the guardians of the Duke of Normandy, the 
Lords Jean de Landes and Theobald de Bodenay, after accom- 
panying their charge several miles, besought the Lord of St 


* Froissarts says they “rushed into the thickest of the combat”. This 
suggests justifiable indignation at what was occurring. More, it implies that 
the Princes fled whilst the van of the Normandy division was fighting hard, 
and consequently that the Duke of Normandy bolted with his own rear- 
guard which, as has been seen, melted away while the van was engaged. 
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Venant to see him to safety and then returned to the battle- 
field.* 

The Princes and their mounted escort must have been gone 
some time when the dismounted rear section of the Orléans 
division was charged and ridden down by the Captal’s men. 

King John of France was totally unaware of these events. 
His battle had dismounted very far back, and to emphasise 
his decision to fight on foot all the horses had been sent back 
to Poitiers, three miles away. He only heard of the Dauphin’s 
defeat after the event.| He may not have heard of the flight 
of his young brother and of his sons till after the battle. 

There are several points concerning the French plans and 
dispositions which are and will probably remain a mystery. 

Why did they fight on foot? The bitter experience of Crécy 
ten years earlier may have had much to do with it. They may 
well have believed that the vulnerability of horses to English 
arrows placed mounted men at a disadvantage when attacking 
them. The proud French knights no doubt believed that on 
equal terms they could defeat the English men at arms. It is 
also possible that the Scot, Douglas, who fought on the 
French side, may not have been a stranger to the decision, for 
his countrymen were magnificent foot soldiers and had no 
fear of the English mounted men. Only the bowmen could 
defeat the Scottish schiltrons. 

It is also the fact that the reconnaissance sent out by the 
King recommended that the mounted attack should be follow- 
ed by a dismounted one, but they must have envisaged one 
following closely on the heels of the horsemen. 

The most astonishing fact of all was the complete lack of 
co-ordination of’the different attacks. There must have been 


* The Princes fled towards Chauvigny and this may be the basis of 
the story that the King spent the night at the chateau, the ruins of which 
Simone and I visited. 

T The Chronique Normande expressly says so and it is implied in 
Villant’s statement that “The Dauphin’s column was defeated and dispersed 
before the King had news of it” (Burne, p. 203). 
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complete absence of staff work or of any estimation of what 
the pace of mail-clad men walking across country could be. 

The Normandy division was too far behind to support the 
mounted attack. The Orléans division, which never appeared 
within sight of the Anglo-Gascons, cannot have been less 
than an hour’s march behind that of Normandy. Had it 
supported it while it was still engaged, the Anglo-Gascons 
would almost certainly have been overwhelmed by sheer 
weight of numbers. As for the King’s division, it cannot have 
been closer to that of Orléans than this one was to that of 
Normandy. The eclipse of the Orléans division left an enorm- 
ous gap between the Normandy division and that of the King. 

How great this was is shown by the fact that the two knights, 
guardians of the Duke of Normandy, who had ridden off 
with him a full league, then returned, dismounted and joined 
the King’s division before it was engaged. A ‘good league’ 
may have been three and a half miles. To cover seven miles 
on the heavy armour-covered horses and then to find their 
place in the immense host cannot have taken less than an hour 
and a half. All this before the English attacked. It is, therefore, 
unlikely that the King’s division appeared over the ‘ridge’ less 
than an hour and a half after the defeat of the Normandy 
division. 

No army was ever less well commanded or more bravely 
led by its chief than that which King John brought to defeat 
at Poitiers. Had he displayed no greater genius than to keep 
his huge force together, his men, inspired by the sight of the 
fleur de lys on the Royal Standard and fired by his personal 
example, could hardly have failed to win an overwhelming 
victory. Co-ordinated action by any two of his three main 
formations would in all probability have achieved this result. 

This being so the decision of the Prince of Wales to stand 
and fight seems rash indeed, for no commander can count on 
his opponent making such unbelievable mistakes as were 
committed by the French. But he had little choice and may 
have been able to appraise more correctly than we do today 
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the relative fighting value of his own and his enemy’s forces. 
The event proved him to be a very great commander indeed. 

As for my vision, I was left with the lasting regret that it 
had not included a picture of King John, battle-axe in hand, 
turning against one opponent after the other at the call of his 
gallant young son. For that indeed was the climax of the day, 
the apotheosis of the “Féte a Jean le Bon’. 


The sun was low when I rejoined Simone. 

“T shall try to write for you one day the curious impression 
I have had. I really felt I was seeing the Battle of Poitiers un- 
fold, as in a dream, but I am sure I was quite awake; in case I 
never do write about it, I had better tell you at once that your 
forebear the Captal was a handsome fellow and cut a fine 
figure in his resplendent armour. He outshone most, quite 
something when everyone scintillated like Life Guards on a 
sunny June morning.” She smiled. “We ought to be thinking 
of getting home,” she said. “There is a soufflé for dinner and 
Georgette will be very cross if we are late.” Then suddenly— 
“But we haven’t seen the monument, it does not appear to be 
on the battlefield. I have been doing a little reconnoitring while 
you wandered about, shading your eyes as if looking for a ship 
at sea, but I found nothing, yet we were told there was one.” 

Some distance off to the South a woman appeared. She was 
watching a few scattered cows and sheep browsing on the 
poor pasture. We searched for a gap in the hedge, negotiated 
some wire and walked up to her. “The Monument for the 
Féte a Jean le Bon? It is over there, in a straight line between us 
and the bridge,” and she pointed to a spot a few hundred yards 
away. “You came that way? You should have seen it. It is just 
off the road.” . 

“But then it is not on the battlefield?” we said together. 

“Sure, the battlefield was where you have come from, there 
or thereabouts. We all know that here. The wooden sign-post 
is right.” 

“Then why— ?” 
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“Well, the monument of the Féte is close to the road, so 
that fine gentlemen in uniform could get to it without muddy- 
ing their boots. If they had put it up here, why, it would have 
been quite a walk.” 

“What does it look like?” we asked. 

Then this astonishing woman, who certainly was not stupid, 
said: “I have never been to look. It is a stone, and there are 
plenty of stones hereabouts.” 

I had at last, rather late in life, met a woman devoid of all 
curiosity. 

On the way back we did locate the monument with some 
difficulty. It certainly was not on the battlefield. The position 
might have marked a point where some of the dead and 
wounded had been collected. The great advantage of the site 
was, as the woman had said, that those who had attended the 
inauguration a year earlier could do so without a cross-country 
walk. 


It was in the form of a sarcophagus on which was incised: 


A LA MEMOIRE DES CHEVALIERS, BARONS ET HOMMES 
D’ARMES DE FRANCE, DE GASCOGNE ET D ANGLETERRE, 
TOMBES EN CES LIEUX LE I9 SEPTEMBRE 1356 


I read the inscription again, admiring the finely cut lettering, 
then spent a moment enjoying the form of words, dignified 
and tactful, borne of innate French good taste, assuming in the 
visitor knowledge of the event commemorated and suggesting 
a common reverence and respect due by all, wherever their 
sympathies might lie, to men who had fought and died for 
causes they believed in. 

Then the date of the month, which I had read mechanically, 
without its making any impact, arrested my attention and, a 
little startled, I said, in a voice which I hoped was quite natural, 
“Did you know, Simone, that today is the 19th September?” 


As we drove off, I looked back and wondered at the great 
military insight that had led the Black Prince, or maybe 
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Chandos, to select so ideal a defensive battle position, both 
from the point of view of his numbers and weapons, out of 
the drab and uninspiring landscape, with its waves of monoton- 
ous low hills, as like to each other as drum beats. 

We skirted Poitiers and the bridge spanning the river where 
so many French had fallen before the gates kept closed by 
their compatriots, who had been content to watch from the 
city walls the carnage below. 

Up a long steep hill we passed barracks occupied by the 
American Air Force. White-gloved Military Police stood 
about, more distant and more detached from the country 
and the people than had been our rough countrymen of six 
hundred years ago. These strangers were the robots of our 
modern age. Well, the knights in armour had been the robots 
of theirs, unassailable by the common folk of their time. 

One thought led to another, and I reflécted that the periods 
in history when cavalry had prevailed, when mounted men 
had held sway, had been among the darkest in history: 
Genghis Khan, Tamerlane, the time when the Moslem horse- 
men had swept across North Africa, through Spain, into France 
to this same Poitiers, then the mediaeval cavalry. 

On we sped through the great forest of Mouliére North of 
Poitiers, and I wondered whether its wolves had smelt blood 
on the southern breeze on the night of Jean le Bon’s Féte 
and handed the message to each other as they sped on silent 
quick pads towards the fields strewn with such a heavy harvest 
of dead. 


Eoremale 


Major-General Sir Edward Spears, who 
was born in 1886, has had a distin- 
guished career in both world wars and 
has a long record of public service. 

In 1914 he was the first British officer 
to go to the front, and in 1916 the 
youngest Brigadier-General in the Bri- 
tish Army. He was wounded four times, 
five times mentioned in dispatches and 
won one of the first MCs awarded for 
bravery in the field. At the end of that 
war he was Head of the British Mission 
to the French Government. 

In 1922 he entered Parliament and 
was Member for Carlisle from 1931-45. 

During the second World War, 
Major-General Spears was Churchill’s 
Personal Representative with the French 
Prime Minister, M Reynaud, until the 
fall of France, when he rescued General 
de Gaulle and brought him to England 
to create the Free French Movement. 
From 1942-44 he was First Minister 
to the Republics of Syria and the 
Lebanon. He was made a KBE in 
1941 and created Baronet in the 
Coronation honours list ‘for public 
service’. 

He began his business career in 1934 
and is now chairman of a number of 
companies. One of his recent achieve- 
ments has been the building up of the 
Institute of Directors. 

An author of great distinction, he has 
written four books which have won high 
praise from critics and public: Liaison, 
1914, Prelude to Victory, Assignment 
to Catastrophe and Two Men Who 
Saved France. 
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